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THE SYRENS OF DISCORD 


B principal object of our adoration at the present day is noise. 
jour activities are accompanied by some form of inharmonious 
1; we travel to our offices through darkness and amidst a 
tket worthy of the nethermost hells ; we conduct our business 
incessant clicking of typewriters ; street cries and barrel- 
s madden our leisure hours; we eat to a band. So com- 
has noise entered into our lives, so much a part of us 
Bit become, that the quiet of the country frightens us more 
in a bombardment, and we fly to the nearest railway station 
her than face silence. Nor is the fear of quiet our saddest 
lady ; we have fed so much upon noise that we have come to 
e all things in proportion to the extent that they deafen us. 
¢ thunder impresses us far more than the lightning ; the voci- 
fous man is exalted into high places. Half the attraction which 
f affords to those who regard it as a pastime is in the uproar 
lich it creates ; and in such phrases as ‘ the din of battle,’ ‘ the 
sh of armies,’ ‘ the roar of the guns.’ 
"It is a curious and sinister phenomenon, this love of explosion, 
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when manifested in grown men ; it is an unfailing sign of imma- 
turity of the mind ; it is the boy’s love of a bang, the pleasure in 
producing noise on a large scale which in youth we indulge with 
guns and fireworks. But war is only one expression of the cult of 
noise ; in almost every walk of life they are the clamorous who 
succeed. The headline, the placard, the sensational poster, by 
these we live and are nourished. We judge the quality of mer- 
chandise by the number of square feet its advertisements occupy ; 
we crown the poet with the most effective press agent. It 
is a state of things not confined to this country alone; indeed, 
we here may be thankful to have escaped as yet the worst 
excesses of advertisement. In America, so returning travellers 
inform us, things have come to such a pass that citizens, on the 
approach of some prominent person whose name is unknown to 
them, are heard to inquire of one another : ‘ Who is the big noise?’ 

There is a type of mind to which the loudest, the most immense, 
and the most extraordinary must always appear to be the best; 
the persons who possess it are those to whom the largest war 
memorial in the world would be, by reason of its very size, the 
finest, the longest film, by reason of the incredible number of its 
feet, the best. It is necessary for such people, in order to be happy, 
to have climbed the highest available mountain or to have kept 
the largest dog. They are the lineal descendant of those Romans 
who long ago exulted in the fact that the Cloaca Maxima was the 
largest drain in the world. To-day they are increasing among us, 
and small wonder, for all the harsh voices of modern city life agree 
in shouting that the loudest is the most worthy, and the biggest 
is the best. 

The greatest exercise of self-control is needed if we ourselves 
are to avoid becoming worshippers of size and sound. The worst 
of modern methods of advertisement is their efficiency ; we are 
affected by their stimuli whether we like it or not. We are 
filled against our will with terror and excitement ; Armageddon, 
staring at us from a hoarding, gives us a curious sensation at 
the pit of the stomach ; The Girl who took the Wrong Turning 
excites our morbid curiosity. Then there are the sky-signs; 
the night is made full of flaming words urging us to drink 
various kinds of wine, to smoke certain kinds of tobacco, to wash 
ourselves with particular brands of soap. Sooner or later our 
morale is bound to give way, we shall fall, and the advertise- 
ment kings will triumph over us. ‘Something with a punch’ is 
demanded by those who live by luring, cajoling, or threatening 
the public. The punch is forthcoming ; we receive many punches 
every day of our lives, with the result that our delicately balanced 
esthetic and apperceptive faculties are knocked flat and stamped 
on a hundred times an hour. 
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_. This is not to imply that all advertisement is of the devil. 
‘Advertisement is a legitimate and indeed essential branch of 
Jusiness. In order that any transaction may take place the 

ucer must announce the nature and price of his wares to the 
consumer, and, provided he keep within the limits of truth, it is 
perfectly fair for him to make that which he has to sell appear 
as desirable as he can. But the moment the line is crossed and, 
either by direct statement or implication, the goods are made to 
appear other than they are, or the buyer is startled into buying 
something which he does not really desire, then the advertise- 
ment becomes evil. All those advertisers whose chief aim is 
‘punch’. are striving to gain, by means of shock tactics, an 
unfair advantage over the consumer; these only and not the 
sane and often beautiful advertisements of self-respecting firms 
are to be deprecated. 

There are many varieties of ‘ punch ’ ; sometimes it is a direct 
appeal to the conscience, like the famous soap advertisement ; 
sometimes, like the announcements of many patent medicines, it 
is a stern reminder of the number of persons who die annually 
through neglecting to take simple precautions. But whether its 
stimulus be directed to the eye or to the physical passions, whether 
it be frightening or alluring, its aim is nearly always the same: 
it is to administer a shock of some kind. In many cases it suc- 
ceeds, and the individual responds in one of two ways: either he 
becomes irritated by such persistent efforts to make him do things 
against his will, and, taking up an attitude of conscious superiority, 
ignores them all, or he is delighted by the excessive stimulus, feels 
that he is really alive and that he is seeing life. He proceeds from 
one sensation to another, always demanding a more intense experi- 
ence, until at last he reaches the end, nothing satisfies him, and 
he becomes bored and blasé. The rake’s progress is not confined 
to the life of the senses, it may be followed in the department of 
any human faculty, and the results of intellectual or esthetic 
debauch are more far-reaching and difficult to cure. 

It is a far cry from these methods of to-day to the letters 
of a century ago, yet in these letters, with their excessive use 
of italics, we find an expression of exactly the same spirit. It 
is one which cannot be content with a plain statement; it 
must underline and italicise. Unwilling merely to present the 
materials and allow the reader to form his own judgment upon 
them, it insists upon large capitals for that which itself desires to 
be thought important. This is equivalent to a confession of weak- 
ess on the part of the letter-writer no less than on that of the 
advertiser. For if the case to be put had intrinsic truth on its side, 
or the article advertised intrinsic merit, there would be no need 
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letters, or underlining would be required, for the reader, being 
brought face to face with truth, would naturally perceive it for 
himself. It is when we are doubtful about the strength of our 
case that we begin to shout about it; it is then, as Sir James 
Barrie has pointed out, that we underline our statements by such a 
phrase as ‘ The fact is.’ 

In the matter of the misuse of italics women are supposed to 
be the worst offenders ; but if this form of literary vice is a failing 
especially female there must be set over against it on the male 
side the habit of booming. Men of all ages and professions love 
to boom ; the practice gives them a sense of that superiority of 
the senior sex which the daughters of Eve are at times unwilling 
to allow. The father of the family who, with back to the fire, 
declaims thunderously upon the frivolities of his son; the 
preacher who, crashing his fist on the desk before him, bawls out 
some anemic platitude; the politician who by mere force of 
sound communicates to his hearers his frenzy over some trivial 
matter, all these enjoy themselves immensely in the exercise of 
the ancient and hereditary masculine pursuit of booming or roar- 
ing. It matters not that what they roar about is untrue, obvious, 
or unimportant ; their pleasure is in sound, not in sense. They 
love to administer the ‘ punch ’ acoustically, to crush the minds 
of their audience under an avalanche of noise. Thunder is all very 


well if used sparingly and by one who understands it ; many of 
the poets rely on the thunder of words for their effects. There is a 
kind of subdued rumble which runs like an undertone through the 
poetry of Browning and gives it a peculiar fascination. Vergil, 
too, knew well the value of thunder : 


Sequar atris ignibus absens ; 
Et cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus 
Omnibus umbra locis adero. Dabis improbe poenas. 


Here the very sound of the words carries us to the climax, but 
when all the artillery of language is let off in order to announce 
the birth of a triviality we are justly indignant ; the mountains 
are in labour, and there comes forth a mouse. 

All these phenomena—placards, skysigns, italics, pulpit boom- 
ings, and the rest—are so many effects of one and the same cause. 
It is one which lies very deep in the roots of our nature, the desire 
for power, the desire to affect other people. We enjoy being loved; 
we can bear to be hated ; the one thing that we cannot endure is 
to be ignored. Fundamentally necessary to our self-respect is a 
belief that we are effective, not wholly or perfectly effective, per- 
haps, for imperfection is the rule of the Below, but effective in 
some department and in some degree, in a word necessary to the 
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cosmos. Corresponding to this desire to affect is the desire to be 
affected ; the former is, as a rule, stronger in men, the latter in 
women, but both are present in all human beings. Both these 
desires are natural, and their satisfaction, up to a point, is the 
object of life. The purpose of a career on the earth is the gaining 
of knowledge, which can only be acquired by response to the 
stimuli of nature and our fellow-men ; hence, in order to fulfil our 
purpose, we must both affect others and be ourselves affected : we 
must be both active and passive. Here, as in all other human 
activities, the ideal is a mean, a balance, between two extremes. 
The crime of those who devise sensational advertisements, of 
those who over-italicise, and of those who boom, is that they affect 
their fellow-men unduly ; they are too active, so to speak ; they 
attract attention by unfair means and direct it to things which 
are not really worth while. On the other hand, this persistent 
misuse of power causes another section of humanity to become 
too passive; continual over-stimulation begets a craving for 
sensation and a desire to be affected rather than to affect. 

A proper use of emphasis is legitimate and necessary, as is a 
judicious use of italics. In life itself certain things are, as it were, 
underlined ; the emphasis upon certain actions is greater than 
that upon others. In Nature also certain objects attract more of 
our attention than others ; the sun and moon, for instance, though 
not by any means the largest of the heavenly bodies visible to us, 
affect us most strongly. Among minerals there is an emphasis on 
gold, and among animals upon cattle and sheep. These physical 
objects are underlined for us because they are most important in 
our lives. The task which, as human beings, we have to perform, 
is to discover those things of the unseen world which are of real 
importance to us. The ordinary method of doing this is by a long 
process of experiment and error; we discover the proper use of 
our faculties only after suffering from the results of their misuse ; 
we come to know which of them are underlined by comparing the 
intensity of the suffering which results when we use them wrongly. 
This is the empiric method of arriving at the right way of life, and 
it is the one most generally followed ; but there is another method 
less painful, if more difficult : it is that followed by the reason by 
means of analogy. Assuming at the outset the truth of the 
Hermetic maxim ‘ As above, so below,’ we may work out the 
correspondence between the microcosm and the macrocosm ; we 
may discover, by the light of reason and by the help of intuition, 
what principle of the inner nature of man corresponds to the 
physical sun, what spiritual substance corresponds to physical 
gold, and so, reasoning from the fact that certain things, such as 
sunlight and calm weather, have been found by men of all ages 
to be desirable and their enjoyment unproductive of any unpleasant 
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after-effect, we may arrive at a conception of the perfected micro- 
cosm, a vision of the goal towards which man is progressing. We 
shall then be in a position to decide which of the influences around 
us we ought to allow to affect us and how we should aim at affect- 
ing others ; the active and passive sides of our nature will thus 
be balanced ; the desire for power and the desire to be stimulated 
will find their just fulfilment. This is the work before us, and one 
which the advertiser and those who over-emphasise make 
infinitely more difficult, for they compel our attention to the 
wrong things ; their works hide the essential under a mass of the 
nnessential ; the natural harmony of things is made inaudible by 
their noise. 

If, like them, we put everything into italics, the italics lose 
their virtue; having emphasised everything, we are impressed 
by nothing. We become like those ‘ intense ’ persons who sustain 
astate of perpetual excitement, whose lives are a series of notes 
of exclamation. 

All truths are to be found in the Bible ; but so crudely and 
unwisely has that ancient book been administered to us in our 
youth that it is now the last resort to which we turn for enlighten- 
ment: only when we have found truth elsewhere in the far 
corners of the earth do we come to recognise that our own parti- 
cular heritage had contained it all the while. Even then we cannot 
feel sure that the old writers really knew what they were saying, 
and so, giving the prophets an encouraging pat on the back, we 
set out again to the distant country. When Elijah went up into 
the mountain, the Lord was not in the wind, nor in the earth- 
quake, nor in the fire, but in the still small voice. The most 
powerful things are the most silent. This is a truth which is 
obvious in mechanics, for all noise is the result of friction, and 
all friction entails a waste of power. A rattling ball-race or a 
screaming journal must be attended to at once, must be oiled 
or adjusted, or the whole machine will be thrown out of action. 
The lubricants of political life have yet to be discovered ; indeed, 
we can hardly be said to have put ourselves in the way of finding 
them, since so many of our social engineers take greater pleasure 
in the noise and heat caused by friction than in the smooth working 
of the machine. 

Many people at the present day believe that the world will be 
saved by propaganda, and that the louder the noise of the propa- 
gandist the greater his efficiency. The reverse of this is true: the 
world will be saved by the dissemination of truth, and truth does 
not need to be shouted. There is a faculty possessed by all human 
beings which enables them to recognise it when presented to 
them ; those who scream most noisily of the efficacy of their 
panaceas are those who have least faith in them; they are the 
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equivalents in the region of propaganda of the people who begin a 
sentence with ‘ The fact is.’ 

To arrive at truth it is necessary to develop a sense of pro- 
portion, to discover the relation of one thing to another. All the 
forms of over-emphasis which we have considered spring from a 
lack of proportion in those who are guilty of them and beget a like 
deformity in those whom they affect. 

Having dealt with the various manifestations of noise and 
blatancy, it remains to prescribe their remedy. It is a simple 
one, and one which will at the same time prevent a man from 
attempting to influence his fellows unduly and protect him 
against unwelcome stimuli; it is to make the inner life more 
intense than the outer and thereby attain that serenity which 
comes when the active and passive are balanced. It is absurd to 
advocate the regulation of advertisement by law; the remedy 
for this evil, as for all others, is within. To the man who 
has attained serenity the still small voice will speak in the depths 
of his nature. The clamour of the advertiser, the shouting of 
the politician, will affect him no more. Looking within himself, 
he will learn to distinguish the essential from the trivial ; his 
life will gradually attain the beauty of true proportion, for within 
himself he will discover the perfect archetype or pattern to 
which he must conform. He will affect others rightly, for, 
knowing the relative values of things, he will emphasise those 
things which are important, while the rest he will pass by. He 
’ will know when to act and when to rest, when to speak and 
when to be silent, for, being made one with the Good, the True, 
and Beautiful within himself, he will recognise their manifesta- 
tions in the world around him, and will open himself to receive 
their influence, while that which is otherwise he will ignore. 

When the external moves us unduly and without our consent, 
we are like dead leaves blown hither and thither by the wind ; we 
are not making use of the life principle within us which can 
enable us to resist the storms of circumstance. Like young trees, 
we may at times be compelled to bow before the blast, but once 
we are firmly established in ourselves, it can never uproot us. The 
state of perfect serenity, which transcends all the buffetings of 
outward life, is beautifully described in the story of the Lord 
Buddha under the bodhi tree. The tempest raised by the Lord 
of Maya raged all around, the earth was shaken, but not a leaf of 
the tree shivered. The foundations of peace are within us, and 
when we have learnt to build upon them nothing can move us. It 
is because we follow all kinds of wandering marsh-fires instead of 
walking by the light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, because we listen to all the loud voices from without 
instead of to the still small voice, that our national and personal 
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life is so discordant and troubled. We have even come to regard 
the inner voice as a stern and unpleasant watchman, a destroyer 
of joy, urging us against our will along a path of intolerable pain, 
The still small voice, the conscience, is not a spiritual thorn in 
the flesh ; it is the voice which tells us how to attain that radiant 
and indestructible happiness which our whole nature craves. It 
does not, as we are apt to think, speak only to our moral nature; 
it is an esthetic conscience, an intellectual touchstone. ~ Official 
religion has been so occupied in seeking for God as the Good that 
it has forgotten to look for Him as the True and the Beautiful, 
We recognise that we ought to abstain from stealing, but we are 
not persuaded that to live voluntarily in ugly surroundings is also 
an offence against the highest within us. 

The nature of man is threefold : he has will, mind, and heart; 
the still small voice is also threefold: it is the voice of God 
speaking through man’s whole nature. There is a mode of mind 
higher than the logical, and to which the reason may bring its 
results for approval or disapproval ; it is to this higher mind that 
the intellectual conscience speaks ; but most of us are so pleased 
with the cleverness of our logic that we feel no need for anything 
more. Yet, although the nature of man is threefold, it is also 
one, and neglect of any one of his faculties necessarily reacts on 
the other two. The immoral man will gradually lose his esthetic 
faculties, and the man who persistently refuses to lift up his eyes 
to beauty will find it less easy to be good. 

If we could be content to be quiet for a little while, to listen 
to the voices within us and drink of the joy that is for ever well- 
ing up from the centre of our being, we should be happy. Balance 
and proportion would naturally reassert themselves, for they are 
of our true nature; over-emphasis and all the expressions of 
blatancy would vanish. We should cease to crave for the stimulus 
of the roar which is without, for our ears would be attuned to the 
music which is within. 

G. H. Bonner. 
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FOREIGN POLICY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


JHE main question in the foreign policy of all civilised States after 
the gigantic historical revolution, such as the world-war proved 
to be, was, and still is, how to cool down excited passions, how to 
tenew normal economic life and settle political disputes; in a 
word, how to accomplish both the political and economic restoration 
of Europe and to secure the future peace of the world. 

All the responsible men of the European nations, together 
with public opinion everywhere, have always agreed that inter- 
national relations need to be guided by new methods founded on 
three principles : 

1. Respect for the territorial integrity and political indepen- 
dence of States. 

2. The fulfilment of signed treaties and international law. 

3. The recognition of a peaceable solution of international 
disputes by diplomatic means and arbitration or court decisions. 
The League of Nations, built ideologically on the basis of these 
principles and forming a part of, or even a corrective to, the 
Peace Treaties, was to be the embodiment of the methods men- 
tioned, and thus also a solution of the main question as formulated 
above. 

In practical politics, a mere announcement of a pact could 
not, of course, mean also the integral enforcement of the new 
principles, nor the solution of all the. complicated problems left 
us by the war? For not all States were at once ready to sign the 
Pact of the League of Nations, and only a few would submit, in 
practice, to its stipulations in regard to the international court of 
arbitration. And how many problems have there been besides 
which could not be solved at that time according to the rules of 
the League of Nations owing to their close connection with the 
liquidation of the war? Of course, both the leading ideas and the 
system of the League of Nations were adopted immediately by a 
number of important European States, but all the Great Powers 
were conscious of the fact that their new methods would not enter, 
as if by miracle, into the life of the European nations and the 
machinery of European politics, but that it would be necessary at 
first to clear a way for them and gradually help them to pre- 
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dominate. For those political parties which aim at changing the 
new political conditions in Europe by force, 1.¢., by putsches 
and revolutions, the new methods described above had no signi- 
ficance whatever. 

In striving after the consolidation of Europe and its individual 
parts, and after settling some questions left open by the war, it 
therefore was, and still is, necessary to make use of other instru- 
ments and methods than those of the League of Nations. The vast 
number of the meetings held by the Supreme Council, the inter- 
State and international conferences, the direct conferences of the 
statesmen, and many treaties between the individual States, all 
were, and still are, the main features of European politics, which, 
as all its leaders claim, desires peace, order, and the restoration 
of normal life. But have all these political actions real peace 
aims ? Could not there be found, in some of them, traces of old 
methods, or does not one or other State try to obtain one-sided 
advantages ? Are we not returning to the pre-war politics of 
rival groups, competitive armament, and the struggle for supre- 
macy, which would, at a critical moment, refrain from no step in 
order to gain the desired ends ? 

Such are the doubts, objections and questions connected with 
the daily occurrences in the politics of each State and in European 
politics in general. Not that I consider them a fault; on the 
contrary, they seem to be a proof that the European public is 
alive to the danger of a return to old political methods and ten- 
dencies, and that it knows its democratic duty of controlling 
Europe’s post-war policy. 

It is only natural that doubts like these arose also regarding 
the policy in which the Czechoslovak Republic is one of the 
factors, especially against its last act, the Franco-Czechoslovak 
Treaty. I shall therefore devote a little time to discussing them. 

I think nobody would claim that a small State like Czecho- 
slovakia had direct aggressive aims, or that its wish to be at peace 
with all its neighbours and to strengthen its own position from 
the pacification of the whole of Europe was not sincere or genuine. 
The geographical position of the State, its industrial potentialities, 
its political situation—all this must lead any of its nationals to 
the firm conviction that only tranquil and consolidated conditions 
can make Czechoslovakia sufficiently safe, and that nothing but 
peace will help its people to assert and develop their abilities, 
But, even regardless of this direct interest in peace, the traditional 
character of the Czech nation is naturally disposed to ideas of 
peace and humanity. It was the Czech King George of Pode- 
brady who drew up the first concrete plan of an international 
and inter-State organisation on the same lines as our League of 
Nations, with the object of securing for his own country, as well 
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as for Europe, eternal peace. And it was the Czech pedagogue 
and bishop of the Czech Brethren, Jan Amos Komensky, who in 
his life-work developed the idea of humanity and the co-operation 
of all nations. President Masaryk, whose philosophical work is 
based on the Bohemian Reformation and also on Komensky’s 
writings, gave to these pacific and religious underlying ideas a 
modern political form in his New Europe; moreover, he has 
shown elsewhere that the post-war conditions should induce 
all European nations to make agreements, and that their 
evolution leads gradually, but inevitably, to a United States of 
Europe. 

And here we are faced with the question: Is the practical 
policy of Czechoslovakia in accordance with these principles ? 

There never was, and I think there is not now, any dispute in 
the democratic States of Western Europe as to the fact that for 
the creation of a new peace-loving Europe it was necessary to 
defeat and break the system forced upon Central Europe by 
Germany and Austro-Hungary, a system of militarism, imperialism, 
dynastic absolutism in constitutional disguise, of national oppres- 
sion and cultural and political reaction. But it seems that, in 
judging the conditions of Central Europe from afar, it is easily 
overlooked that the accomplishment of what was necessary meant 
the making of changes through which Russia, although in another 
manner, had to pass, but which the rest of Europe never experi- 
enced. Some of the prominent dynasties were removed; with 
them also fell the old system of political and social privileges, and 
old frontiers were replaced by new ones. A political revolution 
went through all Central Europe to break the fetters of subjected 
nations and to push the zone of Western democracy hundreds of 
kilometres farther east. 

To effect the consolidation in this part of the new Europe 
meant a great deal more than to put right the general consequences 
of the war. It was necessary, especially in the first days of the 
general insecurity and political chaos of Europe, to defend the 
new order of things against attempts at restoration, against ele- 
ments which wanted to see the expelled dynasties restored in the 
hope that in this way the old system of economic and political 
privileges would be restored, against the reaction which would 
not only kill the liberty of peoples barely freed, but would also 
undoubtedly hasten to resurrect the defeated system in the whole 
of its extent and, sooner or later, threaten most dangerously the 
peace of the whole of Europe. 

When the newly-liberated States took up the work in this direc- 
tion themselves, it was only after much consideration, in which 
account was taken not only of the comparative weakness of the 
League of Nations and of the violent methods which the reac- 
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tionary circles of Central Europe were ready to use, but also of the 
fact that the new Central Europe must prove, by the positiveness 
of its constructive and consolidating policy, its ability to live, 
and that all those who judged the Central European conditions 
merely from the economic point of view, or even pessimistically, 
had to be convinced that there was not going to be a new Balkans, 
To-day one period of this policy is almost history, and its results 
can be judged with all frankness. 

The defensive treaties of Czechoslovakia with Yugo-Slavia and 
Rumania were the starting-point for this policy. They were to 
make the restoration of the Habsburg rule in Central Europe 
impossible, this being considered the only guarantee for upholding 
the democratic results of the political revolution of 1918. And 
anyone who judges circumstances objectively and knows Central 
Europe must come to the conclusion that these treaties not only 
strengthened the independence of the States making them, but 
likewise helped to create conditions for new political methods 
and the peace of all Central Europe. The treaty between Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria, which is another link of the same policy, 
expresses this peaceful tendency with still greater distinctness, 
for, although it is a treaty made with the remainder of a State 
originally hostile, both parties agree to live in peaceful co-opera- 
tion. That this is not a mere figure of speech is proved by these 
facts: the Czechoslovak help to Austria; the Czechoslovak co- 
operation in the recovery of Austria; the active economic rela- 
tions ; the friendly solution of all questions in dispute, as, for 
instance, of the problem of minorities by the Brno agreement and 
the system of mixed commissions. The other States friendly to 
Czechoslovakia are gradually adjusting their relations to Austria 
in like manner. The attitude to Hungary will be marked in the 
history of Central Europe by a far more complicated curve, but I 
doubt not that it will end in the same way. All the political efforts 
of Czechoslovakia and the other Little Entente neighbours of 
Hungary had the sole aim of convincing this State that it is neces- 
sary to refrain from the policy of hostile propaganda, to form 
mutually friendly relations and, in general, to adopt new political 
methods. In the negotiations for the recovery of Hungary I 
never fail to emphasise these very points, and we firmly hope that, 
sooner or later, our relations with Hungary will be the same as 
with Austria, or that this country will voluntarily link itself up 
with the new system of the States of Central Europe, which are 
bound together both geographically and economically. And, on 
the whole, there is not, in my opinion, anybody in the West, a 
few open friends and tools of the old régime excepted, who does 
not understand by this time that the Czechoslovak policy in 
Central Europe which led to an agreement with Yugo-Slavia and 
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Rumania or to the forming of the Little Entente, to treaties 
with Austria and Poland, to a rapprochement with Hungary, and 
toa great system of economic treaties, was really based on reason, 
as the rapid consolidation of Central Europe has proved ; there is 
nobody who does not now see that it has decisively refuted all the 
reproaches heaped upon it, as, for instance, that of aggressiveness 
and of serving foreign interests. But I consider it necessary to 
emphasise particularly that this policy of ours, from its very 
start, adhered consciously and systematically to the ideas guid- 
ing the League of Nations, and also to point out with what effect 
it assisted in supporting the methods of this international institu- 
tion in Central Europe. All the treaties by which our policy 
expressed itself defended the principle of respecting territorial 
integrity and political independence, the fulfilment of treaties, and, 
in the agreements with Austria and Poland, also the idea of settling 
international disputes by arbitration Furthermore, a direct 
intimate co-operation with the League of Nations, the frequent 
appeals to this institution in occasional frontier disputes, and the 
respect paid to its decisions in the minorities questions, may 
serve as proof how closely our policy has followed the new 
methods. This was, moreover, fully acknowledged by the League 
of Nations, which, by its last year’s debates on the Regional Pacts 
and by the conclusion of these debates, accepted our policy in its 
whole extent and thus stamped it with its sanction. 

But will not this conception of the Czechoslovak policy inter- 
fere with its latest act, the Czechoslovak-French Treaty? At 
least, its publication and signing have evoked such a multitude of 
variegated combinations and warning objections, all addressed to 
Czechoslovakia, that they could not be passed over lightly. For, 
notwithstanding the fact that this treaty reaches, owing to the 
geographical situation of one of its contracting parties, beyond 
the limits of Central Europe, it is necessary to emphasise that its 
spirit, as a whole, does not extend beyond the limits of the exist- 
ing political system of that region. The new Central Europe, 
which, as said before, has by methods of its own attained the 
highest degree of consolidation, cannot be made entirely safe as 
long as the old system, from the ruins of which it grew, is not 
definitively done away with and as long as there is a possibility of 
ateturn to it. Anyone who knows that the Austro-Hungarian 
Habsburg system was a mere part and reflex of the German 
Imperial system of the Hohenzollerns, who knows that the Austro- 
Hungarian centralisation and the Berlin ‘kaiserism’ were 
mutually completing themselves, and ‘who still remembers the 
comparatively recent close relations of the Austro-Hungarian 
teaction with that of the German Empire—he who knows all that 
will also realise that for the full safety of the new Central Europe 
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it is necessary to have some protection against the return of the 
Habsburgs and the possible restoration of the old régime in Ger- 
many. To States far removed from the latter country it may 
seem to be merely a question of internal politics and a change of 
régime, but to Central Europe it means the danger of new Habs- 
burg attempts at restoration and the endangering of the whole 
new Central European territorial and political system. Franee, 
as the immediate neighbour of Germany, knows that the Monar- 
chist reaction, which counts on the return of the Hohenzollerns, 
signifies a policy of new trouble, a policy of revenge, and a policy 
of revolt against the Peace Treaties ; consequently France has 
an equal interest in the matter with Czechoslovakia, and sees the 
Hohenzollern peril in the same light. This, then, is the basis of 
the new Czechoslovak-French Treaty, which, in the sense given 
above, means the completing of the treaty system of Central 
Europe, and likewise the definite safeguarding of the order of 
things for the protection and consolidation of which the treaty 
system was built up. Objections to the effect that the new treaty 
was not in accordance with the spirit and intentions of the League 
of Nations are out of place. For, being a regional treaty, it will 
not only be registered by the secretariat of the League of Nations 
and, in case of disputes, accept the principle of arbitration, 
this being of special significance because it concerns a Great 
Power which has not as yet recognised that principle officially: 
it also opposes a system which is fundamentally at variance 
with the League of Nations, and rejects both its ideas and 
methods. In this sense, then, the new treaty undoubtedly 
means additional support for the League of Nations and its 
methods. 

But has not this treaty another and broader political signi- 
ficance and aim ? Is it not the expression of the French expansion 
policy, which wants to win over the Central European States in 
order to form a barrier against Germany ? Will not the whole of 
Europe be thus divided again into opposing groups which will 
create a hostile atmosphere and new dangers of political tension 
and war ? 

Those who look upon the treaty in this light put a sense into it 
which is not there and try to connect it with the French policy 
on certain concrete questions, especially with the Reparations, 
which are a separate problem and not affected by the treaty at all. 
The only block formed by the treaty is a block against the reaction 
which would result from the attempts of German Hohenzollernism 
and Imperialism at restoration, a block for the protection of the 
new conditions in Central Europe as it arose from the defeat-of 
the old system of the Austro-Hungarian and German Imperialism. 
I hold that none of the democratic European States can oppose 
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this block which is formed to defend the new régime of peace and 

. ‘Moreover, it was several times said very plainly that, 
this being the sole object of the treaty, it is open to one and all 
and can be joined at any time by anyone who will adhere to its 
principles. Should anybody protest that there was no need, 
therefore, to make the treaty, it will suffice to point to the fact 
that if the treaty was not needed by such European States as are 
secure in their position or remote from Germany, to Central 
Europe, at any rate, it means greater security and support for the 
constructive and consolidating policies which are being followed. 
At any rate, it is my firm conviction that, just as the policy pur- 
sued by Czechoslovakia in Central Europe has, by its results, dis- 
proved all suspicions in regard to its supposed aggressive aims 
and anti-Russian, anti-Italian, or, finally, anti-German tendencies, 
the results of the Czechoslovak-French Treaty, too, will show all 
the objections now made against it to be entirely groundless. I 
believe, in particular, that the treaty will rather facilitate the 
rapprochement of France with a democratic Germany than widen 
the abyss between them, and that, by its indirect results, it will 
aid in the solution of the difficult problems which have as yet 
obstructed the consolidation of Europe. 

In another place I have already shown that Czechoslovakia 
would have welcomed the conclusion of an Anglo-French Guaran- 
tee Pact, which would have supported the Peace Treaties, and 
would also form an important guarantee for the new Central 
Europe as regards the independence and security of the States 
that have been formed there. Such a pact would, undoubtedly, 
have made the present Czechoslovak-French Treaty wholly 
superfluous. Yet, although this treaty had to be concluded, 
because we waited in vain for that Anglo-French Pact, it does not 
necessarily mean that our policy turned sharply against Great 
Britain, and I think that we shall show in this respect too that we 
do not depart in the least from the line we so far have followed, 
and that now, as always, we think it to be in our interest when 
the great European questions are solved with the participation 
of all the Entente Powers. 

There is little doubt that treaties of the kind entered into by 
Czechoslovakia—and the recent Czechoslovak-French Treaty is 
one of them—may become superfluous as soon as the League of 
Nations has full authority throughout Europe, as soon as its 
spirit has permeated the politics of all States and its methods are 
universally accepted. As this has not yet been realised, there is 
nothing left to us but to prepare by degrees the way for the future, 
which can be done by settling disputes by friendly agreements, 
safeguarding the new order of things in Europe by partial treaties 
and employing the methods of the League of Nations. Our policy 
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has always been conducted on these lines, and I am convinced that 
it has rendered many valuable services to the pacification of 
Europe by strengthening new political ideas in this part of the 
world and that in this last treaty it has not departed in the least 
from its natural sphere of action. 


Epuarp BEngg, 





THE LONDON TRAFFIC SCANDAL 


THE question of improving the conditions of London traffic has 
so often been the subject of investigation by Government depart- 
ments, Royal Commissions, and Committees in the past, without 
anything useful being achieved, that one cannot avoid the feeling 
that its recent recrudescence may again prove to be barren of 
practical results. The problem is, undoubtedly, very difficult to 
deal with effectively, even from a purely traffic standpoint, but 
perhaps the chief reason why it remains unsolved is that, owing to 
the many political and municipal interests involved, no Govern 

ment has hitherto set about it with a genuine determination to 
produce and enforce the solution which the situation requires. If 
the new Government will resolutely take it in hand, and provide 
even a partial remedy, it will, in that respect at any rate, display 
greater capacity and courage than the older and more experienced 
Administrations in whose stead it now reigns. If, on the other 
hand, matters are allowed to drift as before, it will be more 
blameworthy than its predecessors, for the traffic position was 
never so bad as it is to-day, and consequently the need for 
improvement was never so urgent, nor the public demand for it so 
universal. 

Owing to the gradual abandonment of crowded centres as 
places of residence, much larger sections of the population now 
pass to and fro between Inner London and Outer London than was 
formerly the case, and this change—so beneficial to the health and 
general well-being of the community—has been made possible by 
a remarkable development of the transport services : omnibuses, 
tramways, and underground railways. In the area of what is 
known as Greater London the number of passengers conveyed 
annually by omnibuses has gone up from 291,000,000 in 1905 to 
1,214,000,000, and the number by tramways from 478,000,000 to 
1,030,000,000. Passengers by rail also show a great increase, and 
whereas the aggregate number carried by the three services during 
1905 amounted to 1,289,000,000, the yearly total now exceeds 
3,000,000,000, or an average of about 414 journeys per head of the 
population. The convergence of traffic on the central area 
tepresents something like 3,000,000 persons a day, who have to be 
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brought in in the morning within the space of an hour or two and 
taken away again in the evening within a similar period of time, 
In the City of London alone the day population exceeds the night 
population by over 400,000, and it is estimated that of the people 
employed in business or labour in the whole of London 60 per cent, 
at least live in one place and work in another, and must travel 
daily between their homes and occupations. To this legion of 
workers must be added the vast army of Londoners and outsiders 
who daily visit shops, institutes, and places of entertainment. 
It has been calculated that the transport organisations of Greater 
London now carry an average of more than 9,000,000 passengers 
a day. 

The partial replacement within recent years of horse-drawn 
vehicles by mechanical transport, which takes up less room, moves 
faster, and conveys heavier loads in proportion to its size, has 
helped towards keeping down congestion in the streets. This, 
however, has been more than outweighed by the large numbers of 
privately owned motor cars now in use, and by the custom which 
has grown up of sending direct to their destinations by road goods 
which formerly were conveyed there by rail. Huge motor vans, 
laden with merchandise of every kind, daily leave London for 
distant parts of the country, while Smithfield, Billingsgate, Covent 
Garden, the Port of London, and similar places are responsible for 
placing on the streets an amount of heavy traffic quite unknown 
twenty years ago. The number of vehicles which in a twelve-hour 
day pass road junctions like Hyde Park Corner (56,000), Trafalgar 
Square (42,000), Piccadilly Circus (41,000), and the Marble Arch 
(33,900), is now fast approaching twice as many as at the beginning 
of the century. 

Facts such as these serve to illustrate the growing urgency of 
the traffic problem, and it is to be regretted that the value of the 


excellent passenger transport services now available to the public ' 


should be so greatly impaired because successive Governments 
have failed to provide a proper system of traffic control. 

In considering the obstacles which stand in the way of traffic 
improvement—some of which are probably more important, and 
others more absurd, than most people realise—we are confronted 
at the outset with the fact that, while it is nobody’s business to 
study the question as a whole, many authorities are constantly 
engaged in studying their own particular bits of it, and this they 
do only too well. There are, for example, in the ‘ County of 
London,’ the London County Council, the City Corporation, and 
the twenty-eight Metropolitan Borough Councils, while outside 
this area, but within Greater London, are five County Councils, 
three County Borough Councils, six Borough Councils, sixty-five 
Urban District Councils, and thirteen Rural District Councils, or 
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122 different bodies in all. Besides these there are the Com- 
missioners of the City and Metropolitan Police, the Board of 
Trade, the Ministry of Health, the Home Office, and the Ministry 
of Transport. All these authorities are entitled to have their say 
regarding matters by which traffic is, directly or indirectly, 


Additional complications arise from the fact that separate 
Londons have been created for the purpose of dealing with the 
different public services, all of which, again, in one way or another, 
are bound up with the question of traffic. There are separate 
Londons for police, for sewage disposal, for criminal jurisdiction, 
for electricity supply, for burial regulations, for markets, for water, 
for telephones, for the Port Authority, and so on. 

It may also be recalled that London has reached its present size 
in piecemeal fashion, as local conditions or accident prescribed, 
and without any proper provision being made to meet possible 
future requirements. The streets of to-day are, in many cases, 
the survivals of village roads and lanes developed into metropolitan 
thoroughfares by independent bodies and on no general plan, and 
their suitability for the traffic they have to carry is, therefore, 
entirely a matter of chance both as regards direction and dimen- 
sions. To make matters worse, streets are broken up for different 
purposes far more frequently than they ought to be, or need be. 
Numerous bodies, such as the General Post Office and the gas, 
water, electricity and hydraulic power companies, have statutory 
authority to take them up almost as and when they choose, 
subject to notice being given to the local administrations, and, as 
a tule, no objection is raised. In 1903, forty-six bodies within 
the London County Council area alone had the right to break up 
streets, and although, owing to the amalgamation of certain 
companies, the number is now somewhat less, there are, in Greater 
London, no fewer than 117 authorities which deal with street repairs. 
Moreover, when streets are taken up, little or no special effort is 
made to hasten the completion of the work, nor is it anybody’s 
duty to consider what the effect may be if a similar operation is 
carried out at the same time in an adjoining district. The two 
great east and west avenues, Holborn and the Strand, were once 
simultaneously up, the only alternative route being Long Acre, 
which is itself always crowded with traffic. Some system for 
co-ordinating and expediting street repairs is badly wanted, and 
itshould not be difficult to establish. In Fifth Avenue, New York, 
banners were last year hung across the road warning all and sundry 
that the roadway was to be relaid, and requiring all parties having 
work to execute under the road surface to have it done by a given 
date, under penalty of not being allowed to do it for a period of 


time, except for accident or emergency. London needs a similar 
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defensive system, if not one which relies quite so much on 
advertising. 

Another hindrance to movement is caused by the law which 
allows vehicles to stand in streets for loading, unloading, and other 
purposes as long as may be ‘necessary.’ A vacuum cleaning 
machine placed on a truck has stood in a narrow street for houts 
while a house was being cleaned without, in the eyes of the law, 
any offence being committed. A case was quoted by the Select 
Committee of 1913 in which the effect of widening a part of the 
Strand, at great cost, was rendered entirely nugatory by a neigh- 
bouring firm which promptly occupied a portion of the widened 
area with its vehicles for the whole of the day. The vans of this 
firm stood ‘no longer than was necessary’ for loading and 
unloading, and consequently there was, legally, no offence, 
Great inconvenience is often caused, as can be seen almost any 
day, by vehicles unloading iron girders and other building materials 
during the busy hours, and perhaps in localities already congested 
with transport. It ought to be possible to arrange for work of this 
kind to be done earlier in the day, say before 9 a.m. 

One of the most notorious instances of blocking traffic is to be 
seen in Whitechapel High Street, just east of the City boundary, 
where the famous Whitechapel hay-market is held. Towards this 
locality converge vid Commercial Street, Commercial Road, and 
Leman Street, horse-drawn vehicles and mechanical transport of 
every description and in great numbers, as well as five double-line 
tramways. On one side of the High Street is a row of coster- 
mongers’ stalls, on both sides is a tramway about ro feet from the 
kerb, and the entire space between the two tramways is filled on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays with waggon-loads of hay, 
four abreast and from ten to twenty deep. Apparently the 
market is held under the provisions of an old charter which cannot 
be altered without parliamentary sanction, and although the 
removal of the market has many times been recommended, and 
could be done without detriment, it continues to be one of the 
greatest traffic scandals of all. 

It is not generally known that ‘ costermongers, street hawkers, 
and itinerant traders ’ may set up their stalls, carts, and barrows 
in any thoroughfare, however busy or narrow it may be, and carry 
on their business, so long as they conform to the regulations of the 
Commissioner of Police with respect to the length and width of the 
barrow, cart or stall, and the distance to be kept between them. 
The Royal Commission in 1905 pointed out that streets were meant 
for the convenience of traffic and not for the establishment of what 
are practically shops, and recommended that the practice should 
be restricted or prohibited altogether. Nothing came of the recom- 
mendation, but fortunately the custom is not seriously abused. 
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It is, of course, at road junctions like Whitechapel High Street, 
the Bank, Wellington Street-Strand, Piccadilly Circus, Trafalgar 
and Oxford Circus that the evils of the present traffic tangle 
can best be realised, and, judging from tests that have been made, 
and from what can be seen at almost any time, traffic passing 
points such as these is held up in one direction or another for the 
greater part of the day. The accumulated delays in many cases 
must amount to at least 20 per cent. or 30 per cent. of the total 
working hours, and the aggregate financial loss thus sustained 
during the year must be enormous. 

There is no way by which congestion at busy crossing places 
can possibly be relieved except by reducing the amount of surface 
traffic, or—as a partial alleviation—by providing more space 
for movement, as at Hyde Park Corner. There the block spreads 
out and, once the way is clear, disperses far more quickly than it 
does at, say, Oxford Circus. The increased road space now being 
provided at the Wellington Street-Strand junction is an example 
of what is required, and it will greatly help to remedy what has 
hitherto been one of the worst cases of congestion. This method 
is, however, both slow and costly, and quite impracticable at many 
places, the Bank for instance. 

Bridges and tunnels are occasionally advocated as a means of 
reducing the amount of surface-traffic, but they would be attended 
by many drawbacks, and would have to be constructed at many 
places before they could materially improve traffic as a whole. A 
bridge at Oxford Circus might afford some relief at that particular 
point, but the blocks at the three or four other crossings between 
it and the Marble Arch would remain as bad as ever. It must be 
remembered, too, that transport arriving at a street junction may 
have to proceed in one of several different directions, and not 
merely to pass straight across. Thus where four streets meet 
twelve different movements are possible, since vehicles from (A) 
may be going to (B), (C) or (D) ; from (B) to (A), (C) or (D) ; and 
soon. There is the further complication that in order to gain 
the proper side of the street (the left) vehicles must, in four 
cases out of the twelve, move across the junction in a semi- 
circular direction, as shown here : 
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At places where five streets join there are twenty possible 
movements, and where seven meet, as at the Bank, there are no 
fewer than forty-two. This being so, it follows that where a 
junction carries much traffic there must inevitably be much 
delay, and it is not easy to see how the provision of either 
bridges or tunnels will tend to make matters much better. 

While, therefore, we may agree that the construction of 
elevated crossings and subterranean roads merits consideration, 
it is unquestionable that a more expeditious and effective plan 
would be to classify transport according to its nature—horge, 
heavy, light, etc.—and then divert some of the classes to the 
thoroughfares which are now but little used. Of the 5500 miles 
of streets in the Metropolitan Police District area about 2000 miles 
lie in the County of London, and here the bulk of the traffic is to 
be found. It is concentrated, moreover, on about one-sixth of the 
streets available, the remaining five-sixths being utilised much 
below the capacity which they possess. The use of many of them 
is, no doubt, quite out of the question for through traffic, but given 
reasonable management, coupled with the construction of short 
stretches of roadway to link up adjacent streets at present uncon- 
nected or connected only in a roundabout way, the distribution of 
transport could, it is believed, be equalised far better than it 
now is. 

It seems ridiculous when one thinks of it that in a huge city 
like London, with inadequate street accommodation and requiring 
perfect traffic management, vehicles of any and every rate of 
speed should be allowed to mix together, to halt almost anywhere 
and for any length of time, and to acknowledge in traffic matters 
little or no authority except that of their owners, who, in their tum, 
aim only at completing the journey as quickly as possible and with 
little regard for the interests of other people. The need for 
simplifying and modernising the traffic laws has often been 
recommended, but they remain as ‘ voluminous, scattered, defec- 
tive, overlapping, and difficult to understand ’ as when they were 
so described by a Royal Commission nineteen years ago. 

The Metropolitan Police Traffic Manual, of about 600 closely 
printed pages, deals with laws and regulations on a vast variety 
of subjects, but contains very little of real assistance in regard to 
traffic. The Metropolitan Streets Act of 1867 is the chief statute 
from which the police derive their powers, and this, besides dating 
back to a period when electric tramways and motor transport were 
unknown, refers only to the County of London, and not to the area 
beyond. The manual lays down that ‘ the right of any person in 
a highway is to pass along it. The highway is a passage which all 
the King’s subjects have a right to pass along.’ Apparently it is 
upon this right of the individual that existing laws are based, 
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rather than upon the need for having such an organisation as will 
confer the greatest amount of benefit upon the community as a 
whole. 

The Act just quoted was intended to give the police powers to 
allot the routes to be followed in congested districts by the 
different classes of vehicles. In practice it does nothing of the 
kind, for although it lays down that the Police Commissioners may 
make regulations regarding ‘ the route to be taken by all carts, 
etc.,’ it appears to be held, owing to the word ‘all,’ that ail 
vehicles must be treated alike. In other words, the police may 
order all vehicles to go up Regent Street or all along Piccadilly, 
but they cannot order some of them to go up one street and some 
up the other. They are, therefore, prevented from differentiating 
between fast and slow moving transport, and so cannot divert any 
part of it from the thoroughfares known to be overcrowded. They 
cannot even compel slow-moving traffic to keep close to the left 
kerb, though the custom of doing so is fairly well observed. The 
Highway Act of 1835 lays down that carriages and animals shall 
be driven on the left side of the road, and this has been held to 
mean anywhere on the left side of the centre line of the road. It 
is strange that such inadequate laws should remain unamended. 

The best remedy, and the one most urgently needed, for the 
relief of traffic congestion, is the establishment of systematic 
control over the numerous omnibus agencies which now invade 
the streets. This is especially necessary in localities where trame 
ways and underground railways are available, which, but for the 
competing omnibuses, would be used to a much greater extent 
than they are. It has the further advantage that it could be made 
effective immediately on being sanctioned. The number of 
omnibuses recently put on the streets by new agencies, which work 
for the most part quite independently of each other, amounts to 
about 220, and they are owned by from seventy to eighty separate 
proprietors. They follow routes which are already systematically 
and adequately served by other transport agencies, and run in and 
out upon them as their fancy dictates, their sole object being to 
secure a good load of passengers. Some of them change their 
routes ten times a day in their endeavour to snatch at the cream 
of the traffic, without a thought of what is meant by a good 
public service. One of the larger proprietors, whose fleet numbers 
six, has been known in the course of a month to change the routes 
of his omnibuses 500 times. In the interest of traffic and of trust- 
worthiness of service, these practices should be made to cease. 

In London, as is well known, licensing powers are vested not 
in the local authorities who own the roads, but in the police, and 
motor omnibuses can occupy any roads that the police decide to 
give them. The public safety and the movement of traffic at 
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large are the only criteria to which the police look in granting these 
licences. They are an executive body and rightly hold that it is 
no business of theirs to discriminate between one person or 
another, even although there may be good grounds for such 
discrimination ; and that it is no business of theirs to set any limit 
to the number ‘of omnibuses they should license, although in the 
country at large the local authorities, as licensing authorities, 
exercise such a discretion. As was recently pointed out by 
Lord Ashfield, Chairman of the Underground Railways and 
General Omnibus Companies, 


anyone can acquire an omnibus, which, so long as it complies with the 
structural requirements of the police, must be licensed by them, and may 
then be employed upon any route within the area which is not physically 
dangerous, without regard either to the capacity of the route, or to the 
vehicular traffic that it already carries, or to the provision of a regular 
scheme of transport facilities. There is no limit to the number of licences 
which may be issued, and the consequences would be comic if it were not 
for the results, which are serious. The Underground Railways, built at 
immense cost, are in reality streets beneath streets, which should afford 
immense relief to the congestion above by withdrawing a large proportion 
of the passenger traffic. Yet the surface street is allowed to be filled with 
streams of omnibuses until the speed of movement has fallen in this last 
year to an alarming extent, and London, from being, perhaps, the fastest 
traffic city in the world, is now about the slowest. Street speeds which 
before the war were, on the average, at the rate of eight or nine miles 
per hour, have fallen to four or five and even three miles per hour where 
congestion has become acute. Meanwhile the traffic on the Underground 
Railways has been allowed to dwindle rather than grow, so that the relief 
facilities are wasted, and no one has any power to say or do anything in the 
matter. Nowhere else within the country is there such a situation. Eyery- 
where else some body, subject to appeal to the Ministry of Transport, is 
vested with a discretion in this matter of licensing. In all the great cities 
of the world there is even more than a mere discretion : there is effective 
control. In London there is nothing. 


The idea that competition ensures cheaper fares and better 
services is utterly fallacious. Competition presupposes that 
supply is greater than demand, and, in the interests of good traffic 
management, that is just what we do not want. Where a service 
is sufficient it must be wasteful to enlarge or duplicate it, for 
service Means expense, expense must be met out of earnings, 
earnings must be obtained from the fares of passengers, and, 
therefore, it is the public who ultimately have to pay. Moreover, 
under the incentive of competition service is practically certain, 
sooner or later, to deteriorate, for, as is the case already, it will be 
provided in such a way as to snatch the last atom of profit from 
the heavy routes, while the light routes, also needed for the public 
convenience, will be neglected. Imagine a railway on which each 
of several companies may start off a train with the intention of 
securing the greatest possible amount of traffic for itself. What 
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speeding up and slowing down would take place, what short stops 
and long stops would be made, in this catching of the passengers ! 
And what sort of service would the public in the end enjoy ? Yet 
this manifest absurdity on railways is being tolerated on roadways, 
only because its consequences are not yet sufficiently realised. It 
ishardly too much to say that, for a variety of unavoidable reasons, 
the position in London has become such that road traffic demands, 
so far as the traffic agencies are concerned, almost as strict a 
control as is demanded and exercised in the case of railways. 

Good service also caJls for constant development and progress. 
Some improvement, some extension, is constantly wanted, and 
uncontrolled competition, by attenuating the prosperity of the 
traffic companies, will inevitably prevent the future needs of 
London from being met, much less anticipated. 

From whatever standpoint it be looked at, the competition of 
one vehicle with another of the same class upon a common route 
can only be regarded as expensive, injurious, and useless; and 
just in so far as it removes or moderates this kind of competition, 
traffic control can and should ensure both reasonable fares and 
adequate services. Further, although traffic control must mean 
control of competition if it is to be effective, it need not necessarily 
entail entire abolition of competition. On the contrary, the door 
should be left open for the new-comer in case the party in possession 
fails to do his duty, whatever form the failure may take, but unless 
and until there is a failure disturbance would be detrimental, and 
not beneficial, to the public interest. 

Although for many years past there has been a consensus of 
opinion that some kind of traffic authority ought to be established, 
there has never been agreement as to the form which it should take. 
One reason for this is that there has always been a tendency to 
look too much to the constitution of the authority itself, and too 
little to the nature and extent of the duties to be discharged. 
Taking these duties first, it would seem that what we need is an 
authority which will not unduly interfere with the conduct of the 
business of the transport agencies, or attempt to prescribe the 
method of their operations, but will co-ordinate and improve the 
facilities that are there, and deal with traffic in its broadest sense. 
Its object should be to bring together, for the purpose of a common 
solution, those whose interests may conflict or diverge, and those 
without whose support and goodwill a common solution cannot be 
carried out. For instance, it must, on the one hand, have regard 
to the interests of the passengers, who naturally think most of 
cheap fares and abundant services, and, on the other, to those of 
the transport agencies, who regard the matter mainly in terms of 
passengers and dividends. It must also have in mind the require- 
ments and conveniences of dock traffic, market traffic, and main 
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line railway goods, to name the three most important forms of 
commercial traffic. The economic waste in the distribution of 
goods throughout Greater London is reflected in the higher cost of 
living there as compared with the smaller cities and towns. With 
the superior resources of London and the advantages of its position 
and trade, commodities should be cheaper within its borders than 
outside. That this is not so is due, in no small measure, to lack 
of traffic control. The traffic authority must, moreover, con- 
stantly be looking forward, so as to keep its plans for transport 
extensions well ahead of the developments of the areas to be 
served ; it must see to the improvement of streets and roads, and 
establish unified action amongst all those who deal with them. 

As to the constitution of the traffic authority required to cope 
with these duties, the Royal Commission of 1905 recommended 
setting up a ‘ Traffic Board,’ which was to be directly responsible 
to Parliament ; the Select Committee of 1913 was content witha 
‘ Traffic Branch ’ in the Board of Trade ; one of 1919 went to the 
other extreme and wanted a ‘ Supreme Traffic Board ’ responsible 
to the Home Secretary ; one of 1921 preferred a ‘ London Traffic 
Authority’ to advise the Minister of Transport; the recent 
‘ Royal Commission on London Government ’ wanted a ‘ London 
and Home Counties Advisory Committee ’ of twenty representa- 
tives of the local authorities to advise the ‘ appropriate ’ Minister ; 
while in a minority report it was recommended that a ‘ Central 
Authority,’ elected by the people, should be set up. These 
proposals may be said to amount to—first, a small permanent 
expert tribunal ; second, a large nominated board of representa- 
tives of local authorities ; third, an elected authority exercising 
authority over traffic, house planning, and various other duties. 
The first may be described as a super-management which would 
inevitably lead to friction with the local authorities and to the 
usurpation of powers which ought to be left to the transport 
undertakings. The second, the board of representatives of local 
authorities, would be government by a committee, and a large one 
at that if it was to be representative of the 122 authorities con- 
cerned. Its action would be cumbrous, and would largely be 
founded on compromise. The grandiose Central Authority would 
also seem to be undesirable, for London has grown to be a fifth 
part of the realm, and a local authority of this magnitude becomes 
a State authority. 

In the absence of a provincial government for London as a 
whole, the most practical system would seem to be to vest respon- 
sibility for traffic affairs in the Ministry of Transport. This 
department is now under sentence of death, and if there is any real 
intention of executing the sentence it might well be deferred until 
the traffic question has been adjusted, for there is no other depart- 
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ment which can so appropriately deal with it. The proposal some- 
times made that responsibility should rest with the Home Office, 
and that the present difficulties could be overcome by giving 
extended powers to the Commissioners of Police, cannot be 
regarded as sound. The duty of the police is, not to make traffic 
regulations, but to see that they are obeyed, and any departure 
from this principle would endanger the good relations which have 
always, happily, subsisted between the police and the public. 

The Transport Minister would need the assistance of an 
advisory committee, representative of the multiple interests and 
authorities involved ; and he should be given legislative powers 
to make such ‘ regulations ’ from time to time as may be needed 
toamplify existing traffic laws and bring them more into line with 
modern requirements. It is important that the advisory com- 
mittee should command respect and be above all suspicion of bias. 
Hence it should be balanced on representation as between 
Government, municipal, and private interests, and also be 
composed in such a way that politics may not intrude into the 
domain of what is essentially a business and not a political propo- 
sition. If transport policies are allowed to be converted into 
transport politics the effect upon traffic management may be fatal. 

A traffic authority of the kind above suggested is admittedly 
not an ideal one, and it may be considered too weak as an organ 
of control to initiate and enforce the drastic steps needed to put 
matters on a proper footing. It can, however, quickly be made 
available, and, in view of the many complexities with which the 
problem is beset, it seems desirable to proceed gradually rather 
than to aim at a more ambitious scheme which might fail, and 
which would certainly take a long time to set in motion. The 
chief points to bear in mind are, first, that traffic control neces- 
sarily implies some curtailment of freedom on the part of the 
municipal authorities, the public, and the transport agencies 
alike, and, second, that, whatever scheme of control may be 
adopted, its success can only be assured by the whole-hearted 
co-operation of all concerned in carrying it out. 


W. R. ROBERTSON, 
F.M. 
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SINGAPORE 


THE question whether we are to have an adequate naval base 
at Singapore is still in the balance while this article is being 
written. The Dominions, whose representatives at the recent 
London conference have already pronounced in favour of the 
scheme, are again being consulted (upon what new aspect of the 
problem we have not been informed), and the decision of the new 
Government may be announced before these words are read. The 
Navy, for some unexplained reason, has had a ‘ bad Press’ for 
some time, and, possibly for that reason, the issue was, unfortu- 
nately, prejudged in public speeches by several Ministers now in 
office before they had the facts before them. The issue in the 
balance is a grave one. The decision thereon will afford a definite 
indication whether we intend to abandon the policy of strength at 
sea which has served us for centuries. 

During the last decade of the nineteenth century the British 
Navy was supreme. A ‘two-Power’ standard in capital ships 
was adopted, no limit being imposed upon the building of cruisers 
for commerce protection, excepting the limit to ensure the safety 
of British merchant shipping—traders and transports—crossing 
the seas upon their lawful occasions. The nation trusted the 
Sea Lords to determine the country’s needs. So long as those 
officers acted together, with collective resignation as the alterna- 
tive to the acceptance by the Cabinet of their views upon vital 
issues, there was in those days no question whether or not the 
estimates based upon their minimum requirements would be voted 
by the House of Commons. Sea power, by tacit consent, was 
removed from the arena of party politics. The constituencies 
were solid in favour of sea security, upon which not only prosperity, 
but life itself for the majority of the population of these islands, 
depends. Britain’s sovereignty of the seas was referred to freely, 
and without rancour, in all foreign countries. It was postulated 
as the first principle of national and of Empire defence, and the 
peculiar conditions which rendered it essential to the free develop- 
ment of communities under the British flag in a militarist world 
were recognised in all quarters. It was under such conditions that 
the opening of the present century found us engaged in the South 
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African war and unpopular on the continent of Europe, where 

pathy with the Boers of the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
was both felt and freely expressed, The British Navy kept the 
ring. Foreigners who sympathised with our opponents were 
impotent in the face of British sea power. That sympathy could 
not take the form of effective action, and a certain degree of 
humiliation was experienced. 

The German menace to our existence as a sea Power had not 
yet arisen. On the other hand, there were several outstanding 
questions of policy which provided sources of friction with France 
and with Russia. With Anglo-French policy at that time we are 
not immediately concerned, beyond noting in passing that it led 
to the mutual adjustment of difficulties and to the Entente, which 
threw British sea power on the side of France in 1914 with far- 
reaching results. Russia was seeking ice-free ports, especially 
Port Arthur, in Manchuria, and establishing a powerful squadron 
in Far Eastern waters. Anxiety was felt about the security of 
British, Australasian, and Canadian interests in the Pacific and 
China seas, and there were three courses which might have been 
adopted. We might perhaps have removed all sources of friction 
with Russia and have come to an agreement upon outstanding 
questions which had caused trouble in the past. We might have 
increased our Navy and have based upon Hong Kong a squadron 
superior to the Russian sea forces based at Port Arthur and 
Viadivostock. Or we might have trusted to some other sea power 
in the Pacific to protect our interests therein in the event of 
Russian aggression. We chose the third course, and we con- 
tracted an alliance with Japan in 1902. That alliance has now 
been allowed to lapse in deference to American and Australian 
sentiment. We have therefore reverted to the position which 
arose at the beginning of the century, with the whole Japanese 
Navy (based upon well-equipped naval ports) substituted for the 
old Russian squadron (with inadequately equipped bases) as a 
possible menace to British, Australasian, and Canadian interests 
in Far Eastern seas. With those interests we must deal in due 
course, but first we must take note of misstatements made, and 
deliberately repeated after they have been corrected, in the course 
of the unfortunate controversy that has arisen over the question 
of equipping our naval base at Singapore in accordance with 
modern requirements. The first of these affects the Washington 
agreements. Before committing themselves to accepting limita- 
tions in building capital ships and aircraft carriers, the Japanese 
stipulated that we should not maintain naval bases, adequately 
equipped and defended in accordance with modern requirements, 
in a certain area deemed to be within striking distance of Japan. 
Singapore is outside that area, and this point was understood and 
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accepted by the Japanese delegates. I will not enlarge upon this 
any further, as I dealt with it so recently in this Review } and 
pointed the moral that Japan thus has the power of exercising 
control over the passage of merchant shipping to and from ports 
in the China seas, and that even Hong Kong would be at her 
mercy in the event of hostilities with the British Empire. Certain 
controversialists who have not read the text of the Washington 
agreements have maintained that, even by replacing cruisers of 
the commerce-protection type, we should transgress either their 
letter or their spirit. We should transgress neither. Conversely, 
we have no right to take exception to the large building pro- 
grammes of cruisers, submarines, and destroyers with which other 


countries are proceeding. The clauses for limitation in total. 


tonnage refer solely to capital ships and to aircraft carriers. They 
impose no limits whatever upon the total tonnage of other types; 
they only limit the size and armament of individual vessels other 
than capital ships, and (this is important) they limit the armament 
mounted in merchant ships to enable them to defend themselves 
if attacked. The confinement of the agreements within such 
narrow limits was not the fault of the British delegates, who did 
their best to secure the limitation of other craft, especially 
submarines, and failed to carry their point. 

The other allegation to which we must pay attention affects 
the situation caused by the disastrous earthquakes in Japan. 
As an example of the insidious propaganda which has been 
conducted against the Admiralty policy in Singapore, I may 
here mention that I was told some weeks ago by a business man 
of high standing that he knew for certain that the whole Japanese 
Navy had been destroyed by the earthquakes, so ‘ we need not 
bother any more about Singapore.’2 Here are the actual facts 
as elicited from the Admiralty spokesman in the House of 
Commons on March 5. As the result of the earthquakes, the 
completion of the Japanese building programme will be retarded 
only by a year.? It will be completed by March 31, 1929, instead 
of by the same date in 1928, but supplementary Naval Estimates 
will be demanded for about 10,000,000/., spread over several years, 
for reconstructing some naval shore establishments which were 
damaged by earthquake and fire. Japan, be it noted, lost no 
war vessels of any account in the earthquakes. In 1929, according 
to another answer of the same date in Parliament, Japan will 
have nineteen efficient light cruisers built and six projected ; the 
British Empire will have twenty-eight built and none projected 


1 « Japan ; and Singapore,’ Nineteenth Century and After, August, 1923. 

2 On February 13 Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy, M.P., referred in the 
House of Commons to ‘the terrible disaster to Japan, which would put that 
country out of the running for ten years.’ Comment is superfluous. 
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for the world-wide duties upon which British war vessels are at all 
times engaged. The Japanese earthquakes have only affected the 
situation by proving that Japan has adopted a clear and pro- 
gressive policy which has not been interrupted even by that 
unparalleled disaster, with its far-reaching financial effect. The 
Japanese have faced the situation ; they have set out with energy 
to repair the trifling naval damage, and no material change has 
been made in their building programme. 

Enough about Japan. The policy of Britain for centuries 
has been to make no individual distinctions. That policy was 
well described by Admiral Richmond, whose selection to deliver 


‘the Raleigh Lecture of 1923 was a happy one : 


Many threads run through that great fabric, the foreign policy of 
England of the last three centuries, but, while these come and go, one 
basis of policy is so persistently recurrent that it seems to deserve a claim 
to permanency—the maintenance of naval strength. 


And again : 
Through different periods we can trace at least one definite aim running, 
with very slight interruption, through our external policy: that, by its 


efforts, it shall contribute to supplement the internal efforts to maintain 
supremacy at sea. 


British supremacy at sea, owing to our hurry over post-war 
economies, is already a thing of the past. There is no question 
now of a world supremacy, but of providing the bare minimum to 
secure Britain’s and the Empire’s sea communications not only 
against the Japanese, with whom we are on friendly terms, but 
against any form of menace to which those sea communications 
may be subjected either in time of peace or, if wars should come, 
whether we are belligerent or neutral therein. The difficulties 
which confront the Navy in carrying out its arduous task have 
been vastly increased of late years by the introduction of new 
weapons into sea warfare: the submarine, the mine sown 
broadcast in navigable waters, and aircraft. Unless the Navy’s 
minimum requirements are met, its task will be more than 
difficult : it will be impossible. The strength of the Navy (and 
the provision of bases which enable the Navy to operate) depends 
upon the strength of foreign navies and the political tendencies 
of the time. In the old days the French Navy set the pace ; the 
Mediterranean was all-important. Our Mediterranean Fleet was 
strengthened, and Malta was developed to its utmost capacity as 
abase. Later on the North Sea superseded the Mediterranean in 
importance. The situation was difficult, and might have been 
disastrous, when war broke out in 1914, because we had postponed 
for too long the construction of naval bases in proximity to the 
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centre of operations. That disaster did not result can be put 
down to the fact that the area in question was close to the shores 
of the British Islands. The existing dockyards and mercantile 
ports could be, and were, made use of in the emergency. There 
is no parallel for this in distant seas. In the year 1924, and 
looking ahead, we note another change. No European nations at 
present own strong navies, nor are they embarking upon building 
programmes which need cause us immediate anxiety, but in more 
distant seas there are Powers whose navies have been brought 
up to great strength. They are, moreover, embarking upon 
shipbuilding programmes including cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, types of vessel upon which naval strength in the future 
may depend now that severe limitations in capital ship strength 
have been imposed by the Washington agreements. There remain 
aircraft carriers, of which more anon. 

I have dwelt upon this question of adequate sea forces, 
distributed at all times in accordance with the requirements of 
sea strategy, because of its importance and because of the astonish- 
ing views expressed by some members of the House of Commons 
in a recent debate on the building of only five cruisers to keep up 
our failing relative strength to other Powers in that arm. We 
must realise that bases, whether at Singapore or elsewhere, have 
in themselves no power at all to safeguard the free movement of 
merchant shipping, upon which our very existence depends, 
‘ People often say,’ wrote Mahan, ‘ that such and such an island 
or harbour controls the neighbouring seas. It is an utter, deplor- 
able, and ruinous mistake.’ Let us face the situation. If, owing 
to an insensate and false economy, we are to be given a choice 
between adequate sea forces and bases from which they operate, 
let us have the ships ; but let us realise that, unless we have the 
bases also, we abandon all hope of defending our interests in areas 
where other sea Powers have bases. Singapore is our immediate 
subject, so we will now pass from the wider to the local problem. 

Here again we are confronted with misunderstandings and 
with insidious anti-British propaganda. We constantly hear it 
said that, unless we wish to send our capital ships eastward of the 
Straits of Malacca, larger docks will not be needed at Singapore, 
and the proposed expenditure there will be wasted. This is most 
misleading. In the first place, even if we leave the Pacific entirely 
to the capital ships of Japan and America, the only two Powers 
at present maintaining them in those waters, there remain ait- 
craft carriers. If the capital ship should some day become 
obsolete, this new class of vessel will remain. According to my 
information, new docks are required not only for them, but also 
for the new type of 10,000-ton commerce-protecting cruiser, built 
under the conditions laid down at Washington. Docks, however, 
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and the repairing facilities attached thereto, are only a part of 
the necessary equipment of a naval base. Ships’ guns have a 
short life, and cranes, derricks, or sheers may be needed to lift 
these and other heavy weights. Reserves of ammunition are 
, and reserves of fuel are essential. It is a platitude to 
state that without fuel neither seacraft nor aircraft can move, 
and that without the power of movement these defenders of the 
sea communications to which we owe our existence cannot operate, 
and might as well be at the bottom of the sea for all the use that 
they could be. The obvious is so often ignored that it cannot be 
stated too often, even at the risk of boring those well acquainted 
with sea strategy and with the conditions upon which success 
therein is based. We are passing—in effect we have already 
—from the era of coal fuel to the era of oil fuel. In the 
coaling days we kept bunker coal in large quantities, both for 
men-of-war and for merchant ships, distributed in harbours under 
the British flag all over the world. In times of emergency 
floating cargoes supplemented this supply, and these cargoes were 
obtained from coal-mines in our own territory, the best steam coal 
from South Wales. The admirals on the naval stations knew, 
therefore, that they had three reserves upon which to fall back 
if danger threatened : the Admiralty stores, the stocks in private 
hands intended for sale to merchant shipping, and the floating 
cargoes with fresh supplies from British-owned coal-mines. Let 
us compare this with our present position. The use of oil fuel for 
merchant ships at present lags far behind its use for men-of-war 
and aircraft ; the amount of this fuel distributed about the world 
in private hands is therefore not comparable to the amount of 
bunker coal for merchant ships, now useless to the bulk of the 
Navy. Floating cargoes of oil fuel, unlike those of coal, must be 
obtained almost exclusively from territory under other flags. 
For these reasons our naval bases, especially those in distant seas, 
such as Singapore, must have storage accommodation for large 
reserves of oil. Another requirement of a naval base is a powerful 
wireless station, capable of sending and receiving over long 
distances. Considerations of space forbid the discussion of that 
question as fully as it deserves. A measure of its importance may 
be gathered from the costly operations which we were obliged 
to undertake in the late war against the high-power stations which 
Germany had established in various parts of the world, while we, 
with far greater interests to be guarded on the high seas, had been 
engaged in interminable discussions which even to-day have not 
been concluded. 

By wise forethought and judicious expenditure good harbours 
can be provided with the necessary equipment which naval 
requirements demand. There is one feature which no expenditure 
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can alter: their geographical position. ‘The control of a maritime 
region,’ in Mahan’s much-quoted phrase, ‘ depends primarily upon 
a navy, and secondarily upon bases, suitably spaced from one 
another, upon which the navy rests and exerts its strength.’ It 
has been advanced that suitable bases in Ceylon, in Australasia, or 
elsewhere might take the place of Singapore. Let us examine this 
in order to judge how far a naval base differently situated could 
be of equal value to the vessels engaged in protecting the ‘ Eastern 
position.’ What are the interests to be defended? There is no 
need to touch further upon the racial question involved by the 
‘ white Australia ’ policy, which applies also to Canada and to the 
United States. That was dealt with in a previous article in this 
Review, in which Lord Grey of Fallodon’s opinion was quoted 
to the effect that, if so unlikely a contingency as a conflict with 
Japan over this issue comes to pass, it will be a thing so momentous 
that it is as certain as anything can be that it will be a race 
conflict, in which the United States and the British Empire will 
be involved on the same side. We can turn from the contem- 
plation of such a disastrous contingency as a race conflict between 
East and West to our own trade interests in Eastern seas, and to 
the question whether any place other than Singapore would be a 
suitable base for the forces engaged in their protection. 

About thirty-seven years ago the writer established in the 
Intelligence Department of the Admiralty a small section to 
investigate the subject of British trade routes for which protection 
is required in a minor degree in time of peace, and urgently in 
time of war, whether or not we ourselves are belligerents. The 
seed then planted has borne fruit. That little section has now 
grown into the Trade Division of the Admiralty staff. Hitherto 
the seal of secrecy has guarded the results of its investigations, 
but a few days ago, on March 3, one of the charts of British 
Empire shipping on the trade routes of the world was communi- 
cated to The Times and published in that journal. This was a 
wise measure. The chart and the footnotes appended thereto 
show the Eastern position more clearly than the longest descrip- 
tion. British-owned merchant vessels are shown in their positions 
on the different routes on a given date (January 1). Similar 
trade charts are, as a matter of course, prepared for different 
times of the year when trade movements differ, but there are not 
many changes on the Eastern route which passes Singapore, 
Along the routes from which the naval base there is protected 
pass 97 per cent. of the United Kingdom’s imports of tea, 97 per 
cent. of the jute (without jute bags sea-borne trade in many 
commodities would be at a standstill), 96 per cent. of the zinc ore 
imports, 90 per cent. of the rubber, 89 per cent. of the wool 


8 Vide supra. 
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imported, 86 per cent. of the nitrate of soda, 77 per cent. of the 
hemp, 76 per cent. of the manganese ore, 71 per cent. of the tin 
ore, 63 per cent. of the rice, and so on through the lists. On any 
given day the value of British trade afloat (ships and cargoes) in 
the India, Australia, and China areas may be put at 157,000,000/. 
Omitting the value of the shipping, British trade in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans (in the area bounded by the east coast of 
Africa and the west coast of America) is worth nearly 900,000,000/. 
in every year. These figures are colossal. They give one some 
idea of the issues at stake if we abandon our historic policy, once 
summed up by Lord Balfour as ‘ defending all that it is our 
bounden duty to defend.’ Expenditure upon defending floating 
trade, by reducing the risks, reduces also the cost of insurance 
during transport, thus cheapening commodities, reducing the cost 
of production and, indirectly, the cost of living. 

Passing to local waters, and to relative interests in trade with 
the ports of China, The Times again comes to our aid with statistics 
of British shipping (recent article in Engineering Supplement). 
Last year, taking the large and growing port of Shanghai as an 
example, we find that 36 per cent. of the shipping which entered 
and cleared was British, 26 per cent. Japanese, and 11 per cent. 
American. The total figures for Chinese ports of entrances and 
clearances are given below : 


Entries. Clearances. 


Tonnage. Number. | Tonnage. 


| 
17,961,861 17,932,891 
8,988 10,395,649 10,311,920 
1,801 701,849 757.431 
585 327,098 86 348,174 





In the East prestige is a potent factor. The fact should not 
be lost sight of that, even in normal times, the problem of trade 
with South China is one of combating piracy. Every incident 
allowed to go unpunished diminishes the respect in which the 
British flag is held, and naval strength is imperative to the security 
of our traders and to our position. However hard we may work 
for ideals of disarmament, it is a fatal mistake to forestall their 
achievement. Such a course defeats its own object : it increases 
war possibilities, ruins trade prospects, and postpones the humane 
purpose indefinitely by casting discredit upon its advocates. It 
may be of interest in this connection to know that the Chamber of 
Commerce of Hong Kong, a port where the imports reach a value 
of 60,000,000/. and nearly fifty million tons of merchant shipping 
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enter and clear every year, is gravely concerned about the naval 
situation. 

We are compelled to face facts. Our trade in the Far East 
depends in a great measure upon the ability of the British Govern- 
ment to uphold the rights and interests of British traders, to act. 
always with justice and firmness, and at the same time to impress 
upon all concerned that our words are based upon something 
solid, only to be used in emergencies. To give further statistics 
or examples of British interests in the East—and many could be 
given—would only overload this article. We have examined the 
local requirements of a naval base for the British sea (and, I 
hope, air) forces employed in their defence, not only in wars in 
which we are ourselves engaged, but at all times. The immediate 
subject which we set ourselves to investigate was whether Singa- 
pore was best situated geographically for the purpose. Even if 
we are not prepared to accept the Admiralty view on this point, a 
glance at the map suffices to convert us. Trading vessels are most 
vulnerable at the points of convergence of their routes. Singapore 
is close to the gateway between the Pacific and the Indian Oceans, 
Ceylon is 1600 miles away from it, Australian harbours far too 
remote. At Singapore lies also the emporium for transhipment 
from larger to smaller vessels of the trade of the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago and other territories. The annual value of the 
local trade of the Malay States themselves exceeds 100,000,000). 
Upon the passing trade we have already touched. Singapore is 
used as a port of call by fifty shipping lines. There is no need 
to dwell further on these points. 


The blessing of Judah and Issachar will never meet; that the same 
people, or nation, should be both the lion’s whelp and the ass between the 
burdens—neither will it be that a people overlaid with taxes should ever 
become valiant and martial. 


So wrote Francis Bacon over three centuries ago. It is common 
ground that the burden of taxation bears heavily upon the people, 
that it sorely handicaps the development of industries, and that 
it is one of the most potent factors now making for unemployment 
and for all the ills that it brings in its train. It is also common 
ground that recent cuts in the Naval Estimates have swelled 
appreciably the ranks of the unemployed. We have heard much 
of late about co-ordinating and correlating the activities of our 
sea, land, and air forces, and about co-operation between them. 
That by such means economies can, and should, be effected is 
acknowledged. In so doing we must cultivate a sense of propor- 
tion. It may, for instance, be wise to guard the heart of the 
Empire against the thrusts of one very improbable opponent, 
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but such a measure has no support in reason if at the same time 
we face the risk of bleeding to death by exposing the arteries to 
severance by all and sundry. 


GEORGE ASTON. 


Note—The subject of this article was debated in both 
Houses of Parliament on March 18th. The arguments used 
therein were proved to be unanswerable, excepting on the 
assumption that it is no longer desirable to defend the vital 
interests of the United Kingdom and Empire by armaments. 
The Cabinet has decided not to take action, at present, upon the 
advice of the Admiralty. The reasons given are that confidence in 
our policy can best be established by allaying foreign suspicions 
and anxieties, and that the improvement of Singapore base 
is‘a new development that could only be justified on assump- 
tions that would definitely admit that we had doubts of the 
success of this policy ourselves.’ In other parts of the Empire, 
this view is supported by General Smuts in South Africa, but it 
meets with no direct support elsewhere. There will be a further 
debate on the Report stage, and the verdict will rest with the 
House of Commons, who will be furnished with papers containing 


fuller information for use on that occasion. 
G. A. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


I. THe ‘TRADE Faciuities’ Act 


UNEMPLOYMENT is the problem of the day. How are the 1,100,000 
men and women that are out of work in the country to be put into 
work ?—that is the burning question to which, in our foreign and 
domestic policies, we have to find an answer. Everyone agrees 
that while out of work they must not starve; everyone agrees 
also that it is better to provide work than maintenance, and that 
work in normal occupations is better than relief work provided 
by the State. The only radical cure for unemployment is an 
increase in the activity of industry, which will increase the demand 
for labour ; and the political moral of that is, that the first care 
of the State should be to stimulate the activity of industry. 

It is easy to say that, but it is a great deal easier said than 
done. The State ought to do something about it, no doubt. But 
what, for example, ought the State to do? ‘ Protect the home 
markets,’ says (or said) the Conservative Party; but the country 
will not have it. ‘Nationalise industries,’ says the Socialist Party; 
but neither will the country have that. What remains for the 
State to do, in order that it may stimulate industry and increase 
the demand for labour ? It may have been observed that whenever 
any Government or any party has made formal reference to this 
matter of late, after generalities about the restoration of settled 
conditions, the principal direct method which it has suggested for 
stimulating trade has been the development and enlargement of 
a scheme called the ‘ Trade Facilities’ scheme. It was so with 
the late Conservative Government ; it was so with the Liberal 
manifesto at the General Election; and it is so now with the 
Labour Government. The ‘ Trade Facilities ’ Act is the principal, 
if not the only, method of direct intervention by the State, 
upon which each in its turn has relied to give practical effect to 
its aspirations for an increased demand for labour in its normal 
occupations. 

Since the ‘ Trade Facilities’ Act occupies so prominent a placein 
the programme of all parties alike, it may be of interest to give some 
account of its nature and purpose ; and that can best be done by 
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narrating its history, and telling something about the hopes and 
fears of its progenitors. 

The scheme was born in the autumn of 1921. That was the 
time at which the gravity of the matter of unemployment first 
became clear. The post-war boom was over. The slump was 
upon us. Unemployment had been increasing by leaps and 
bounds. The winter was at hand. The first necessity was imme- 
diate palliatives to prevent actual starvation; and these were 
being found in the extension of unemployment insurance, in aid 
for relief administered by guardians, and in the financing of relief 
works. But it was already clear that more than temporary 
palliatives was needed, if more could be done. The trouble was 
not going to pass with the winter ; it had come to stay. It was 
necessary to look far ahead, and to plan a campaign against 
unemployment to cover a period of years. The State must not 
content itself with alleviating the worst hardships of the unem- 
ployed by maintenance; it must consider whether there was 
anything it could do to promote a radical cure. It was but too 
sure that it would have plenty of time in which to apply whatever 
remedies it could devise. 

The writer was at the time Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
and under instructions from the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Robert Horne, it became 
his duty to consider the question. The problem to be solved 
might be expressed thus : Was there anything, and if so what, that 
could usefully be done, by the direct action of the Government at 
home, to decrease unemployment by increasing the demand for 
labour in its normal occupations ? 

To help in solving this problem, there were two things: a 
measure which was already in force, and still is, and a proposal 
which was not in force, and which it is to be hoped never will be. 
The measure was the export credit scheme; the proposal was 
that which found favour in some unofficial quarters for a deliberate 
inflation of credit and currency. 

The proposal to inflate as a remedy for unemployment had 
more supporters in 1921 than it has in 1924. The example of 
Germany then had much attraction. It has less now. In 1921 
Germany was still enjoying the stimulus which inflation may give 
to industry at the first dose. Since then we have had the advan- 
tage of seeing her pass through all the melancholy stages of reac- 
tion, which succeed the stimulus as the dose is repeated. The 
proposal never took any very precise shape. Credit, it was said, 
is the raw material of industry. Let the State increase the supply 
of that raw material by manufacturing a lot of credit. That will 
cheapen it, and so encourage industry. There were no definite 
suggestions how the credit was to be manufactured, or what was 
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to be done with it. Probably it was intended by those who 
favoured the idea that the credit should be manufactured for the 
Government by the banks, on the security of Treasury bills or 
some other form of Government debt, and that it should be used 
by the Government for public relief works on a grandiose scale. 

It is not pertinent to the present purpose to repeat the argu- 
ments for and against inflation as a remedy for unemployment. 
It is enough to say that the writer was unable to persuade himself 
that anything but harm could come of such a measure. It seemed 
to him that it must raise prices and depress the standard of living. 
It must cause industrial troubles, resulting from the struggle of 
the wage-earners to pass on the burden of rising prices to the 
fixed incomes and the owners of capital. It must impede industry 
through an unstable exchange, and make a big present to specu- 
lators in exchange. By supporting the wage-earners out of 
indirect taxation it must teach them to believe that the country 
can consume more than it produces, a mischievous lesson. Worst 
of all, it must put a heavy burden on the classes with fixed incomes, 
and in the long run it must sap confidence in the currency as a 
measure and as a repository of values. For such reasons as these, 
which have prevailed with the bulk of opinion on the subject, it 
was concluded that there was no help in deliberate inflation, a 
conclusion which subsequent experience of inflation in action in 
other countries has strongly confirmed. 

The export credit scheme had been introduced in 1920 by 
an ‘ Overseas Trade (Credit and Insurance) Act.’ The scheme was 
intended to remedy the difficulty which foreign customers had in 
buying from us, owing to doubts about their financial stability. 
Stripped of technicalities, the scheme was that the Government 
should facilitate the sale of our exports, in approved cases, by 
putting its credit behind the sale, and so oiling the financial 
wheels of the transaction. The scheme, modified from time to 
time in the light of experience, is still in force. Up to the present 
time the Government has guaranteed under it bills of exchange 
for between 6 and 6} millions. 

That the scheme has been of some utility need not be questioned, 
but the writer was not in 1921, and is not to this day, able to feel 
much enthusiasm for it as a measure for the stimulation of trade. 
The following notes on the subject, which he made in the course 
of his inquiries in September, 1921, give the reasons for his lack of 
enthusiasm : 


The advantage of schemes for facilitating exports, particularly of 
manufactured goods, to derelict and unstable countries, is very questionable. 
Under an export credit scheme the banks will get the good business and 
the Government the bad. We shall in effect be making presents of our goods 
to foreign buyers and paying the exporter with manufactured credit, which 
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will never be covered by goods imported, and will, therefore, tend to increase 
prices at home. What the derelict foreign markets need to restore them is 
cheap raw materials to put their workers into employment and to feed 
them. We can give them manufactured goods only. When the foreign 
buyers have consumed them, they will be in no better position to pay us 
than they were before. It is credit in the United States for raw materials 
that they need. 

Europe’s power to produce was injured by the war. If we ignore that, 
and start in to try and promote directly the exchange of commodities, 
nothing will come of it, because Europe is not ready for it. 


Some of the anticipations of evil here expressed have been 
falsified by the very cautious manner in which the scheme has 
been administered. But in truth very little has come of it. It 
has led a languishing life, and the reason for that is the reason 
given in the above notes. The scheme is misconceived. You 
must enable our foreign customers to earn money with which to 
buy from us before it is any good trying to promote sales to them. 

Since export credits promised little good, and deliberate 
inflation promised much harm, it was necessary to look further 
for the needed measures. It was suggested by some that the State 
should put its credit directly at the disposal of manufacturers, to 
help them to carry their stocks. They were, it was said, congested 
with stocks that they could not sell. Were they to be released 
from a part of the capital charges on these, they would be in a 


position to start their mills again. As to this suggestion the writer 
made the following contemporary note : 


Helping credits for the manufacture of goods for consumption, which is 
in effect subsidising production, amounts to this, that manufacturers are 
stimulated to manufacture whether they have buyers or not. It leads to 
manufacture for stock, which is ruinous policy. It must dislocate prices 
and postpone revival. 


The proposal, indeed, seemed to have nothing to recommend it, 
except to the manufacturers. 

What, then, was to be done ? Consideration of undesirable or 
ineffective schemes served, at least, to define the situation, and to 
suggest a line of attack. 

We were, it seemed, in the position of a great shop that had lost 
a number of its best customers. The shop was there ; the cus- 
tomers were there ; but the customers could not buy at the shop, 
and so the shopmen were idle. The reason why the customers 
could not buy was twofold : the goods were too dear, and in any 
case the customers had no money with which to buy them. If 
we were to get custom back, we must sell cheaper, and our cus- 
tomers must have more cash. To reduce the cost of production, 
and to restore purchasing power, those were the ends which the 
State should try to serve, if unemployment was to be relieved by 
stimulating trade. 
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The two objects, to reduce cost of production and to increase 
purchasing power, could be viewed as the two ends of one stick. 
There was one circumstance, a consequence of the war, that was 
largely responsible for both of them. It was the arrears, that 
had accumulated during the war, of capital expenditure on the 
means of production. For five years the wealth that should have 
been invested in productive enterprise had been fired off in shells, 
and eaten up in bread, by unproductive armies. New machinery 
of production had not been provided ; the old, in wasted areas, 
had been destroyed, and elsewhere its maintenance had been 
neglected. There were five years’ arrears of construction, repairs, 
and renewals to buildings, machinery, and means of transport to 
be made good ; and in important productive areas of the civilised 
world, ravaged by war, all these things had to be reconstructed 
from the beginning. There was, no doubt, at the same time, an 
actual over-development of the means of production in some 
spheres. Steelwork, for instance, and shipyards, were over- 
developed ; but it was a general truth that the world had fallen 
behindhand in its equipment of the means of production, and that 
was an important reason, perhaps the most important reason, why 
trade was bad. The deficiency in the means of production made it 
expensive to produce, and hindered consumers from earning money 
with which to buy. 

If that were so, then it would be an effective remedy, perhaps 
the most effective remedy, for unemployment, to promote the 
restoration of the old machinery of production and the provision 
of new. That would increase production and reduce its cost. It 
would directly increase the demand for labour in and about the 
new capital works, and indirectly it would increase the general 
demand for goods and services, and so increase the demand for 
labour in trades not immediately affected. 

But how could the State promote the improvement of the 
machinery of production? It could not undertake the work 
itself, except in the very limited area of national undertakings, 
such as the Post Office and the arsenals. Its efforts must there- 
fore be directed towards stimulating others to undertake the 
work. Obviously it could not do so by means of subsidies. Sub- 
sidies meant more taxation, and the excessive burden of taxation 
to which the taxpayer was already subjected was admittedly one 
of the principal existing reasons for high cost of production, low 
purchasing power, and unemployment. Had the State, then, no 
means of helping others to undertake the work ? Certainly it had. 
It had a great asset, invaluable for the purpose, of which no par- 
ticular use was being made, and that was its credit. Its credit 
had cost arduous effort and much sacrifice to gain. We were 
fully entitled to reap some benefit from the effort and the sacrifice 
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by making a prudent and moderate exploitation of our credit for 
the benefit of the unemployed. 

Capital was what was required by private enterprise for the 
improvement of the means of production ; and capital was what 
the British Government could help it to obtain. Many who 
were willing and anxious to undertake fresh capital works were 
prevented from doing so by the high cost of loans. By the use of 
its credit the Government could reduce the cost of loans to them, 
and so help them over the obstacle which stood between them and 
the useful work which they wanted to put in hand. The mere 
fact that the State was willing to do so might be expected to have a 
beneficial effect. Lack of confidence was one of the greatest 
troubles of the time. It could not but serve to promote the 
restoration of confidence were the State to exhibit itself as prepared 
to make use of every means at its disposal, and especially of its 
priceless and treasured asset of credit, to help the work which 
would be of most benefit to trade and employment. In short, the 
end to be attained was clear, and the means to attain it were 
ready at hand. 

These were the ideas that were later to be embodied in the 
‘Trade Facilities’ Act. The following notes made by the writer 
during his inquiries in September 1921 may serve to show how 
they took shape at the time : 


There is a direction in which it may be possible for the Government to 
stimulate production and employment safely and surely. It is the stimu- 
lation, by credit facilities, of fresh capital works of a productive nature to 
be undertaken by the Government itself or by other Governments, by public 
bodies or by private enterprise, and whether at home, in the Overseas 
Dominions, or in foreign countries. The superior advantages of this method 
leap to the eye. The works themselves, if they are at home, provide direct 
employment. Whether they are at home or abroad, their requirements 
bring orders to home industries, and orders from buyers who can pay. The 
Government has in the works themselves valuable security for the credit 
which it advances, not perhaps absolutely up to the economic standard of 
the market, but nevertheless substantial. The general industrial situation 
benefits by the improvement in transport, or whatever it may be, that is 
effected by the capital outlay. In this improvement there is a promise of 
decrease in cost of production to set against any tendency towards imme- 
diate increase in prices that might result from an increase in the supply of 
credit. There are many schemes for capital works already cut and dried. 
A committee of business men to examine and pass them could clear the 
way for orders to be placed in a few weeks. The liability of the Government 
in this direction can be strictly limited. 

All clear thought and all sound information that I get confirm the opinion 
that if we try to help trade and employment through credits for the manu- 
facture or the marketing of goods for consumption we shall effect little or 
nothing, and whatever little we effect would do the greatest amount of 
harm for the least amount of good. On the other hand, if we apply stimu- 
lants through help for capital works at home and abroad, we can effect a 
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good deal, and with the least amount of harm attendant upon the good 
done. If we begin at the beginning and apply our efforts to repairing 
injured productive power (transport, power, and other capital reconstruc- 
tion), we shall find that the thing goes, for that is what the world needs, 
The practical way to bring orders for our goods, and help for our unem- 
ployed, is to loosen the congestion of credit for sound schemes of construc- 
tion and reconstruction at home, in the Dominions, and abroad. 


These notes may still serve, perhaps, as an explanation of the 
central idea of the ‘Trade Facilities’ scheme. At the time at which 
he was making them the writer was having the benefit of con- 
versations on the subject of the remedies for unemployment with 
many leaders in the industrial and financial worlds, who were 
good enough to put their knowledge and experience at his disposal 
in the matter. He remembers as of special interest in the history of 
the ‘ Trade Facilities ’ idea a conversation with Mr. W. L. Hichens, 
of whose opinions he made the following note at the time : 


The best purpose to which to direct Government help would be the 
financing of works of public utility, such as a super-power station. The 
best way to use Government credit would be to help to finance fresh pro- 
ductive enterprises, and particularly public or semi-public works of utility, 
in stable countries, colonial or foreign, which have a reasonable chance of . 
repaying us. We might assist Colonial Governments that cannot at the 
moment get credit here with loans for purchases from our manufacturers, 
We might undertake to consider any proposition as to a borrower’s capital 
requirements of this nature that is brought to us by a bank, with a view to 
sharing in the finance. Loans of this nature are typically for long terms, of 
which the banks have to fight shy in the present state of credit. Care would 
be necessary to prevent borrowers coming to the Government for help 
who are able to get credit without help; and help of this sort must be 
guarded against becoming a subsidy on prices. 


Here were the practical aspects of the matter in a nutshell, 
With the encouragement of such experienced authority in the 
business world, it was possible to believe that the idea was not 
out of relation with the facts of business life, and that it could 
usefully be applied in practice. 

The scheme was submitted to a number of authorities on the 
subject for consideration in broad outline, and, at the request of 
the Prime Minister, at the beginning of October some of these, 
namely, Sir James Hope Simpson, Sir Allan Smith, Messrs. W. L. 
Hichens, W. T. Layton, and Dudley Ward, accompanied the 
writer to discuss the matter with the Prime Minister at Gairloch. 
In long discussions with the Prime Minister at that charming but 
distant spot, the matter was threshed out, the grain of it separated 
from the chaff, and draft proposals were drawn up. 

The Prime Minister put the whole weight of his authority 
behind the project. Shortly afterwards it was adopted by the 
Cabinet, and in the course of the autumn session it was passed into 


law: 
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Before, however, the scheme could be put into a Bill, there 
were important questions of machinery to be decided. The first 
was, in what form was the State to put its credit at the disposal of 
the undertakings to be helped? It could be done either by 
actually lending money to the undertakers or by guaranteeing 
the principal or interest of money to be borrowed by them in any 
of the usual ways. 

The method of advances might have been more convenient 
in the case of undertakings of an inferior standard of credit ; but 
it had this great defect from the point of view of the Exchequer, 
that the Treasury would have to make financial arrangements to 
meet impending commitments under the scheme before those 
commitments had been entered into. The method of guarantees, 
on the other hand, had the great advantage that it required no 
special financial arrangements to be made beforehand to meet 
obligations to be incurred under the scheme, and the administra- 
tion of the scheme could therefore proceed gradually and step 
by step. Otherwise there was little to choose between the two 
methods: their effect upon the supply of capital available for 
Government issues in the investment market would be the same. 
But the advantage referred to seemed decisive in favour of 
guarantees, and that was the method decided upon. 

Another important matter to be decided was the method in 
which the scheme was to be administered. It was thought that a 
Government department would be an unsuitable body to dispense 
the new aid. The criticism, it was said, was sure to be made, ‘ By 
this scheme you are going to use the State’s credit, and ultimately, 
it may be, the taxpayer’s money, to help private interests’; and 
attacks might be made against particular applications of the 
scheme on the grounds of favouritism or imprudence. It would 
be undesirable to expose any Minister or department to the direct 
impact of attacks of the sort. It was thought better, therefore, 
to entrust the immediate administration of the scheme to some 
independent body that would inspire confidence in its knowledge, 
prudence, and impartiality. The body designed was an Advisory 
Committee of the Treasury, consisting of three members of experi- 
ence in business and finance. It was to examine applications for 
the Government’s guarantee, and to advise the Treasury whether to 
accept or reject them, and as to the terms on which the guarantee 
was to be granted, if at all. This was the body actually insti- 
tuted. At the desire of the House of Commons, provision for its 
institution was inserted in the Act itself, and it has been function- 
ing ever since. Let it be said that to its labours, under its chair- 
man, Sir Robert Kindersley, the success and general acceptance 
of the scheme has been principally due. It is not too much to say 
that in the course of its prolonged and very responsible work the 
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Committee has not made a single mistake, or given any cause for 
legitimate criticism. The task of dispensing public assistance to 
private interests is a peculiarly delicate one ; and the absence of 
attacks upon the work of the Committee is the best evidence of 
the ability and impartiality with which its work has been per 
formed. 

The scheme has now been in operation for more than two 
years. Considering its record, we may say that during that time 
it has justified most of, if not quite all, the hopes of its progenitors, 
The record has been one of good work done for unemployment 
and of increasing favour earned by that good work, until, as said 
above, the ‘Trade Facilities’ Act has become the stand-by of 
political programme—makers in search of something practical to 
say about the radical cure of unemployment. The original limit 
set to the guarantees to be granted was 25 millions. In 1922 this 
was increased to 50 millions, and at the present time the Labour 
Ministry is engaged in increasing the limit to 65 millions. In each 
case the increases have been agreed to by the House of Commons 
nem. con. The total amount of the guarantees already granted is 
38 millions. Of this total railway companies have had 20} 
millions, mostly for electrification ; power and light works, mostly 
electric, have had 8 millions ; and shipbuilding has had 9 millions. 
The largest capital amount guaranteed to a single undertaking 
has been one of 6°5 millions for the electrification of the South 
Eastern and Chatham suburban lines, and the smallest has been 
one of 4500/. for a generator for the Minehead Electric Supply 
Company. The average amount guaranteed has been 707,000), 
Up to the present time the total charge thrown upon public funds 
by calls under the guarantees has amounted to no more than 4000), 

To make any precise estimate of the amount of fresh employ- 
ment that the scheme has given is clearly impossible. Each 
guarantee has been a stone thrown into the labour market, 
causing ripples of activity that have spread from the centre of 
stimulation, fading as they spread, but spreading a long way 
before they have faded out. In particular, it is clearly impossible 
to form any estimate at all of the effect upon unemployment, in 
other trades in general, of the increased purchasing power of those 
who have found fresh employment in the trade directly stimulated. 
But it is roughly estimated that the work provided directly by 
propositions already accepted amounts to about 2,000,000 man- 
months, of which 1,200,000 man-months remain to be done. So 
it would take a man, working the clock round, 100,000 years to 
finish the work already provided by the Act. 

In the encouragement of capital works in Great Britain, the 
scheme may undoubtedly be said to have come up to the expecta- 
tions that were formed of it when it was started. In the encourage- 
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ment of such works elsewhere, it has to some extent disappointed 
those expectations. It was hoped, in the first place, that it might 
play an important part in promoting the development of the great 
undeveloped resources of the Overseas Dominions and the Colonies. 
But so far the guarantees granted for undertakings in the British 
Empire outside Great Britain apparently amount to only four, 
amounting to £5,000,000, for electric supply at Calcutta, an 
Indian power scheme, a railway in the Soudan, and a pulp and 
paper mill in Newfoundland. In the second place, it was hoped 
that the scheme might be used to help in the restoration of the 
productive power of the derelict and unstable countries by 
guaranteeing loans to the Governments of those countries, or to 
public or semi-public bodies therein, to be spent on the purchase 
of capital goods in our markets. So far, however, the foreign 
guarantees granted are apparently represented by one only, of 
£1,250,000, for electric power supply in Poland. 

In these regions the scheme has undoubtedly hung fire. The 
writer suggests that the chief reason why it has done so is that the 
machinery originally devised for the administration of the scheme 
has turned out not to be perfectly adapted for dealing with proposi- 
tions that come from the Empire overseas, or from abroad. 
Typically such schemes are big ones, and they often involve 
important questions of Imperial policy, or questions even more 
important, and often very anxious, of foreign policy. To deal 
with them requires special knowledge that is at the disposal of 
Ministers only, and to carry them through requires an impetus 
more powerful than an advisory committee of private persons 
can, in the nature of things, provide. 

Moreover, propositions from the Empire overseas or from 
foreign countries are typically on behalf of public utility under- 
takings. Almost invariably the charges and the profits of such 
undertakings are subject to public regulation and control. 
Guarantees given to such undertakings are not subject to the 
criticism, ‘ You are using public funds to enable private interests 
to make excessive profits.’ In their case, therefore, there is not 
as much need as there is in others for the services of an independent 
committee to establish confidence in the impartiality of the 
administration of the sclieme. 

For these reasons it seems to be at least worth considering 
whether the machinery by which the scheme is administered 
should not now be revised in the light of experience. The invalu- 
able services of the Advisory Committee of the Treasury should 
undoubtedly be retained in respect of applications from private 
undertakings everywhere, and also probably in respect of all 
applications from undertakings, of whatever nature, in Great 
Britain. But it should be considered whether it would not now be 
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desirable to adopt a more direct method of administration in 
respect of applications, from Governments and public and semi- 
public bodies, for works of public utility in the Empire overseas 
and abroad. For instance, the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, 
and the Board of Trade might be charged jointly or severally with 
the function of making direct recommendations on such proposi- 
tions to the Treasury. They would no doubt take advantage of 
expert advice before making their recommendations. But it 
might well be of decisive effect in getting the scheme more actively 
administered in these directions that there should be behind it 
the special knowledge that is available to those departments alone 
and the more powerful impetus which the authority of their 
Ministers alone can provide. 

It is not too much to say that the scheme has shown its worth, 
and that public opinion is now ready for a courageous and active 
extension of its application. That it provides a complete remedy 
for unemployment nobody can suppose. A complete remedy it is 
beyond the power of any single Government to provide. Sucha 
remedy can only be provided by the joint action of all civilised 
States, working together to put an end to those unsettled and semi- 
warlike conditions, on the continent of Europe, which. are still 
the chief cause of bad trade. But the scheme seems to be the 
best remedy which the British Government can apply of its own 
accord. At present, at any rate, it holds the field, and holds it 
almost alone. Unless and until a better method is devised of 
bringing the power and wealth of the State to bear for the direct 
increase of employment the scheme should be freely extended and 
energetically applied. The State, by its means, will not be able to 
cure unemployment ; but because the State cannot do everything, 
that is no reason why it should not do all that it can. 


E. Hitton Youne. 





UNEMPLOY MENT 


II. THe Ex-ServicE MANn 


Those who rendered service to this country in the late war deserve not 
merely justice but every consideration that their native land can give 
them.—Ricut Hon. D. Ltoyp Grorce, Prime Minister, February 6, 1920. 

The lack of housing accommodation is inflicting the gravest hardship 
upon the working people especially. Let the ex-service man have a 
chance to remove those hardships, and at the same time earn the decent 
subsistence he so abundantly deserves——Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, November 5, 1920. 


To those whose duty is for ever bringing them into contact with 
the problem of employing the people of this country, of utilising 
the dormant and wasting power and energy of our fellow-country- 
men in all ways most profitable, to themselves in particular and 
the community in general, the tragedy of the so-called ‘ unskilled ’ 
is always present. 

We are not here concerned with the arguments advanced as to 
the necessity or otherwise of having an army of unskilled men 
always available in the industrial world, but are, however, definitely 
concerned with two important factors regarding this vast army 
of unskilled men, who to-day are for the most part unemployed. 

They are, firstly, the effect upon the future state of unemploy- 
ment in this country consequent upon the abnormal number of 
unskilled men, and, secondly, the question as to whether many 
of this number are not entitled to training for skilled occupations 
at the expense of the State. 

It is a recognised fact that the industry of this country during 
normal times is adequately equipped with the necessary amount 
of unskilled labour while the methods of industry are what 
they are. 

For under our present system of education, when a child so 
often is cast into the world to earn money at something, no matter 
what, at the earliest possible moment, the large numbers who 
enter blind alley occupations provide an ample source to industry 
from which to draw its unskilled labour. These occupations, con 
fined to young people between fourteen and eighteen years of age, 
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at which age the need for their services so often ceases, have as 
an aftermath these people of ‘ earnable ’ ages drifting as flotsam 
and jetsam on the country’s market, being cast upon any indus- 
trial refuge providing for them a future without promise and 
without hope. . 

Therefore it is obvious that in ordinary circumstances indus- 
try’s needs for unskilled labour are amply met from the ‘ blind 
alley ’ occupations which so many thousands of our boys enter on 
leaving school. 

The present conditions, however, are not ordinary, and to-day 
we face a position in regard to unemployment which is worse 
than any this country has ever faced before, and the difficulty is 
aggravated by reason of the inflated percentage of unskilled men 
among the army of unemployed. 

The steady flow of unskilled individuals from schools and 
blind alley occupations still continues, but has been, and apparently 
will remain, enlarged and flooded by the men who are skilled 
merely in one profession, and even that temporarily, the profession 
of arms. 

There are in this country to-day 300,000 men under thirty 
years of age who served in the forces during the Great War who 
are physically fit according to the Ministry of Pensions, and are 
not skilled in any craft. These men will for the period of their 
industrial lifetime be flooding the reservoir of unskilled labour, 
and, what is more important, they will be during the whole of 
that time in excess of the normal requirements of industry. The 
future is jeopardised by the presence of these men, who, through 
no fault of their own, swell the ranks of those who, so far as 
skilled crafts are concerned, are unemployable. Some steps 
should, and must, be taken to remove a fair quota of these ex- 
service men from the despair of the unskilled, otherwise during 
their industrial lifetime unemployment will be constantly facing 
them, and they will in times of the slightest industrial depression 
become the definite reserve army of unemployed. 

Why are so many of these young ex-service men unskilled? 
What are they entitled to from us? What is the nation’s duty 
towards them ? 

These men gave years of their lives to the service of this 
country in its armed forces, years which in normal circum- 
stances many of them would have used in learning a skilled occu- 
pation. Industrially these years were taken from them. It is 
true that years were taken from the lives of all those who served 
during the war, but to many, many thousands these years were 
not industrially of such vital importance as they were to the 
young man who to-day is still under thirty years of age. 

The older man had settled himself in industry ; he had become 
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either definitely one of the many thousands who look forward to 
a life in the ranks of the unskilled, or else he was established, or 
on the road to establishment, as a skilled man in some craft. 

The war took from a large number of the 300,000 men of whom 
we speak their industrial opportunity. It is to this cause that we 
must ascribe the fact that they are unskilled. They, therefore, 
rightly ask that the nation shall now give them back their oppor- 
tunity. They say that not reward for services, but a chance to 
regain their right to a place in the ranks of the craftsmen of this 
country, shall be given. 

Is there any who, facing this position fairly, would dare to 
suggest that their request is not reasonable and just? That a 
number of these men should be trained to become skilled crafts- 
men is a claim that no just person can refute. 

Butin what shall they be trained? In what industry can we place 
them? The argument that industry is at present passing through 
a period of acute depression is no answer to the demand that men 
should be trained in readiness to seize the opportunity of reopened 
world markets. If we are to make the most of this opportunity 
when it comes we must have skilled men well trained at our dis- 
posal. Let us, however, leave the question of training men for 
this purpose and turn to a problem nearer home. There is no one 
who at the present moment would deny the great need for houses 
that exists throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

In the latter part of 1920 and the early months of 1921 the 
Government recognised and acknowledged the right and the 
fairness of the claims put forward by the fit ex-service men to 
whom I have referred. It stated publicly and openly that of 
the many thousands of fit unskilled ex-service men who were under 
thirty years of age a large number were entitled to be trained at 
the expense of the State for a skilled occupation. The justice of 
the claim was acknowledged, and, in view of the shortage of 
houses and the fact that skilled labour for the building of houses 
was not available as it should be, the building industry was sug- 
gested as a possible opening for these men. 

After the most exhaustive examination it was decided that, 
in view of the fact that a number of housing schemes were being 
held up owing to the shortage of skilled men, these schemes should 
be earmarked to be carried through by ex-service men who would 
have been trained under a suitable training scheme. 

Steps were therefore taken to draft conditions under which it 
would be possible to absorb 50,000 young fit unskilled ex-ser- 
vice men into the building industry, and a definite scheme with 
this object in view was put forward. 

The scheme as framed had as its object the relieving of 
unemployment among ex-service men, the augmentation of labour 
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in the building industry in order to alleviate the housing shortage, 
and the provision of a career as craftsmen for the men trained 
under the scheme. 

In order to obviate a possibility of overloading the craftsmen 
in the building industry, the scheme was limited in application to 
50,000 men, and especially was to apply to ex-service men already 
in the building industry in its unskilled branches. 

The difficulty of selecting suitable men to come within the 
provisions of the scheme was fully recognised, and it was sug- 
gested that the scheme should be operated through local com- 
mittees consisting of employers and employees’ organisations 
interested in the industry. 

A contract of service was to be entered into as between the 
employer and the trainee accepted under the scheme. Such con- 
tract would have been operative for two years, but was subject to 
a probationary period of three months and terminable thereafter 
on the ground that either party to it was not observing its con- 
ditions. In the case of it being desirable for a trainee to transfer 
from one employer to another, the contract of service included a 
clause making provision for the transfer and assignment of the 
agreement under proper conditions giving adequate protection 
to the trainee. ; 

Those ex-service men accepted as trainees under the scheme 
were to be paid at the following rates : 

First six months . 50 per cent. of the district skilled man’s rate plus 
Ios. per week. 

Second six months . 65 per cent. of the district skilled man’s rate plus 
5s. per week. 

Third six months. . 80 per cent. of the district skilled man’s rate. 

Fourth six months . go per cent. of the district skilled man’s rate. 


At the conclusion of the two years as covered by the agreement 
full district rates would be paid. 

Under the conditions as outlined, it was the intention that the 
Government should during the first six months of the operation 
of an agreement contribute a sum of Ios. per week per trainee 
and during the second six months 5s. The State contribution was 
to be paid for a full week even though the firm by whom the trainee 
was employed was actually working short time, subject to the fact 
that the man attended for work on the days on which the firm 
required him ; if, on the other hand, the man during any week 
did no work at all, the State contribution was not to be paid. If 
during the currency of the contract the trainee so desired, he 
could apply to his employer for a certificate of proficiency entitling 
him, on the ground of his qualifications, to a higher percentage of 
the district rate of wages than that laid down by the scale in the 
scheme. The conditions governing the issue of such certificate, 
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however, laid it down that if during the first twelve months the 
trainee received payment at the rate of more than 65 per cent. of 
the district rate, the State contribution would cease from the date 
of the receipt of the increased rate. 

The supervision of the scheme was in the hands of the district 
committees constituted by it, and its success would no doubt have 
depended to a large extent upon the measure of interest and 
enthusiasm shown by these committees. Further, it was recog- 
nised that, in order to ensure its success, all those interested in the 
building industry would have to give some measure of support to it. 

Everyone associated with the industry knew the seasonal 
nature of it, and was anxious that the working of a training scheme 
should not accentuate the permanent difficulties due to this. 
Therefore, as a result of the recognition of these factors, it was sug- 
gested, in order to protect those who were already established in 
the industry, that in the case of a man employed or standing by 
to work on a job when called upon for a full week the payment 
for lost time should be 50 per cent. in respect of time lost through 
stress of weather up to twenty-two hours per week. In the case 
of time lost more than twenty-two hours, the hours lost over and 
above this period should be paid for at 75 per cent. of the 
full rate. 

The effect of this proposal would have been that, if a man lost 
twenty-two hours and worked twenty-two hours of his forty-four- 
hour week, he would have received 75 per cent. of his full 
wage. It was felt that the cases of men who could not work 
for more than half a week through stress of weather would be 
very few, but when the whole week was lost for this reason the 
man who was ‘standing by’ the job would have been ensured 
payment to the extent of 624 per cent. of his full week’s wages, 

Unfortunately, the scheme as finally drafted, providing as it 
did employment for a large number of men, a definite status for 
them in industry, an amelioration of the housing difficulty and a 
guarantee to those already in the industry, was not acceptable to 
those interested in the industry and was abandoned. 

What is the position now ? These men, amongst whom is some 
of the finest material in the country, have lived during the last 
few years under the cloud of unemployment, with no craft to 
make them employable, with only the faint possibility of a job 
turning up for which no particular skill is required, a job for 
which not one, but hundreds in a similar plight, will rush. These 
men, the pride of our country and Empire in its hour of need, are 
slowly, but surely, drifting from the despair of unemployment to 
the abyss of the unemployable. In spite of this, there is to-day 
anet shortage of almost a million houses ; the urgent need for 
the building of them still exists. And one of the main causes for 
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this acute shortage and need is the dearth of skilled labour in the 
building industry ! 

The official statistics available for the building industry show 
that the following number of skilled craftsmen were in the industry 
at the dates given : 


Igor. ° ° ° . - 720,229 
Igir. ° . P ° - 646,939. 
T9I4 . ° . A : - 434,801 
1920. ‘ ° . = - 365,596 
1923. . ° ° ° - 369,740 


For the three years ending in 1914 there was a reduction of 
skilled men amounting to 212,138, for the six years ending 1920a 
reduction of 69,205, and for the three years ending 1923 the 
numbers were increased by 4144. The number of craftsmen were, 
therefore, reduced by about 50 per cent., or from 720,229 to 
369,740, during the period 1901-1923. 

An analysis of the latest figures shows that the average per- 
centage of unemployment in the various crafts in the industry is— 
bricklayers, 2; carpenters, 4:1; plasterers, 3°9; plumbers, 6; 
slaters, 5°4; masons, 3°5; painters, 26°7; labourers, 13°6; and 
other classes of work, the most part unskilled, 25°3 per cent.; 
while the average throughout the building industry as a whole 
is 13°6, a figure obviously lowered from its maximum to almost 
nil as we approach the most skilled branches of the industry. 

The statement is often made that there is no room in the 
industry for these young fit unskilled ex-service men, since 
unemployment has been, is, and always will be, abnormal so far 
as the building industry is concerned. 

The statistics above quoted go to prove that the training of 
these ex-service men, many of whom are in the unskilled branches 
of the industry itself, would in no wise increase the percentage of 
unemployment in the crafts; it may, indeed, if organised on 
parallel lines with a courageous housing policy, considerably 
lessen not only unemployment in the industry itself, but in all the 
attendant industries that would be set in motion. 

The shortage of houses in the country, the number of men in 
the building industry, the position of unemployment in it, all 
point to this avenue as the industrial salvation of those men 
whose cause we plead. 

By limited vision, by too hard an adherence to economic 
fancies, by too narrow a safeguarding of advantages obtained, 
are we to see these men condemned for ever to the ranks of the 
‘ unskilled ’ ? 

If the real facts of the situation are honestly faced there is 
but one answer. 
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The answer given must be acted upon without any loss of time 
if the door of a skilled craft is to be opened to them. The years 
are moving on ; they are losing the suppleness of the apprentice ; 
the iron of hopeless endeavour, of enforced idleness, is eating into 
their souls. A few more months, another year, of unemployment, 
with only ‘ anything not needing a training ’ to turn to, and they 
will be fixtures in the ranks of the indifferent and unambitious. 
They surely deserve something better ; most of them seek but to 
serve this country and Empire industrially in peace-time as well, 
as willingly, and as efficiently as they served it in war. 

Are we to be so unmindful of the peculiar sacrifice they made 
of their industrial opportunity as to keep the door closed and 
barred for all time against them ? 

J. R. GRIFFIN 
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RICHARD JEFFERIES 


I. His Stupy oF NATURE 


WHEN Richard Jefferies died in 1887 there was a general agree- 
ment, in those circles that profess thoughtful reading habits, that 
we had lost one of our most graceful writers on country life; 
indeed, it was not disputed that rarely in English literature had 
the poet and the naturalist so intimately and happily collaborated 
on the same page. His essays, which had appeared for the pre- 
vious fifteen years in the leading journals, were described as 
‘ quite charming,’ and recommended as the most delightful of 
solaces for leisure hours. Richard Jefferies, in short, was classed 
as a very superior and more cultured kind of coffee or liqueur, 
which should be sipped after dinner, when the digestion must not 
be disturbed by serious undertakings. There were wiser people 
who knew better, but such was the opinion of the ordinary 
reading man. And now that, for the moment, Jefferies is no 
longer a best seller—though he was never really that, of course—or 
even a regular article of consumption at circulating libraries, the 
idea has become still more persistent that he is little else but an 
essayist on rural topics. It would surely have been a great enough 
subject for any man to take as his life work. However, the soot- 
covered aristocracy of the modern towns and suburbs does not 
acknowledge an equality with the plebeian life of the country, 
which was Jefferies’ hobby. 

Rarely or never has the popular verdict of a man of letters 
been further from the mark. To anyone who will read Jefferies 
with ordinary care the idea of him as merely a soother of nerves 
will arouse rippling laughter. There are, indeed, passages of the 
most restful and purest poetry—if what stirs the emotions can 
ever be restful. But the restfulness of Jefferies’s prose was on the 
surface ; it was a sheen of beauty spun over the face of a raging 
volcano of passion which surged beneath. On closer examination 
this essayist of peaceful rural life turns out to be a burning 
prophet, who is blazing with a desire to set fire to the thought 
of the world, as smaller, pettier men sometimes set fire to houses 
in a street riot. 
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In the conventional phrase, Richard Jefferies threw down the 
glove of challenge to the modern civilisation of his nation and 
his age; though the phrase is unhappy, for a glove is the last 
thing that this particular prophet would have been likely to 
have at hand. It would be nearer the truth to say that his chal 
lenge was a ploughshare, or, in more pitying mood, a sprig of that 
wild thyme which was so continually on his pages. At all events, 
his symbol of assertion would have been some token of the fields 
or hedgerows of the country lanes. For Jefferies’s challenge to 
the world of town dwellers was a call to cease from their folly ; 
to come out into the meadows once more, where again they might 
see the sun. 

Note the term of the short period when Jefferies lived. He 
was born in 1848 and died in 1887. His thirty-nine years covered 
the moment when this island reached the meridian of her career 
as the greatest commercial nation of the world. The precise years 
may not be, strictly speaking, the days of greatest economic 
triumph, but it would be difficult to find any others which better 
express the final result of the Industrial Revolution. England was 
intoxicated with its material success, and the period of drunken- 
ness is generally when the day’s work is done. They may have 
made the bulk of their money in the days before Jefferies wrote ; 
but when he took up the pen his fellow-countrymen were in the 
full flow of their urban festivities. 

The people who ruled England, and wrote of it, the people who 
‘mattered,’ or thought they did, had somehow or other come to 
see life through the eyes of the town. Everything that they con- 
sidered important happened in the town, and all that was done 
outside was mainly done in order that the towns might become 
more prosperous and more numerous. For example, the country 
was thrown to the fate of ruin by two manufacturers, Cobden 
and Bright, and their accomplices, in order that the towns might 
have cheaper bread. - The Free Traders may have been perfectly 
disinterested (though it is probable they were not), but it is un- 
deniable that they were recklessly prepared to sacrifice the country 
to the welfare of the town. But all this was only part of the 
general policy that had absorbed the energies of England since 
the new ‘ Black Death’ that was brought to Europe by Watt, 
the inventor of the steam engine, and all his fellow mechanical 
designers. 

When Jefferies began to write England had almost forgotten 
the countryside. The strange thing is that although it is true to 
say that there was almost as much of the physical country as 
there had always been—for the towns and mines only covered a 
comparatively small part of the surface—yet, in the realms of the 
mind, the town had almost blotted out the country by its smoke. 
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To repeat, ‘the men who mattered’ were the people of the 
town. They were bred, not in villages, and farms, or manor 
houses, but in slums, or suburbs, or salons. The country, at the 
best, was a week-end or holiday resort, only to be fled to when 
one’s health could stand the town no longer. The rural manor 
was a place from which great gentlemen could bring a tradition 
of power and prestige which enabled them to cut a greater figure 
on the political stage or in the fashionable West End drawing- 
room. The country had other parasitic uses; it supplied the 
metropolis with robust police constables, who could not be bred 
sufficiently in slums. And if the rural people behaved nicely they 
could always come to town one fine day and be shown round as 
our country cousins, and even amuse us by their quaint ways. 

All that mattered in England was the town and its people and 
their wishes and ways. 

To this grotesque contortion of life Jefferies threw down a 
passionate challenge. He almost defiantly said that the only 
things that mattered were all to be found in the country. At 
least, that is a fair statement of his first principle. Being a very 
great man, of course, he saw all sides of life, and before we have 
considered him altogether it will be obvious that, although he 
wrote so continually of the fields and all that they contained, yet 
he was certain that man was the highest pinnacle of Nature and 
easily the lord of creation. He often tells us that beauty is 
not in the flower, but in the mind of the man that conceives its 
grace. 

Jefferies’s philosophy of the supremacy of man in Nature.it 
will be all-important to consider later ; but, first, it is essential to 
consider his Nature-study side, his minute examination of every- 
thing that he could see, or hear, or smell in the country. He seems 
to have put the fields, and the woods, and the sun, and the sky, 
and the wind under a miraculously efficient analytical micro- 
scope, in order that he might wring the mysteries and the truth 
of the world from their phenomena. These country things were 
the basis of his philosophy, his intellectual food, the very founda- 
tion of his life ; and they are the clue to all the final fruits of his 
work. Therefore it is necessary to know what Jefferies thought 
of the country ; for, after all, perhaps the popular verdict of the 
plain man, that Jefferies was mainly a writer of rural idylls, may 
be very near the truth. 

Nine-tenths of literature is concerned with the doings and 
sayings of men and women ; the greater part of its mise en scéne 
is within the walls of human houses. If we gathered our whole 
knowledge of life within a library, from the printed page, we 
might hastily imagine that existence was a long conversation 
happening in the drawing-rooms, and offices, and taverns of the 
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city streets. The message of Richard Jefferies was that nine- 
tenths of the things that matter happens in the open air. 

It is all a question of material. Jefferies used the grass and 
herbs, the movements of light and air, as Balzac, for instance, 
used the actions and dress of men and women. Take Balzac’s 
Les Employés, wherein he analyses, on page after page, the 
smallest data of those strange, futile creatures who sat on chairs 
and wasted their lives in the Government offices of Paris, and 
the dresses and words of their wives and relations at home. 

Can anyone say that Jefferies chose smaller or more insigni- 
ficant matters for his pen? Take a passage from that great ode 
to the exuberance of life which he named The Pageant of Summer : 


Steeped in flower and pollen to the music of bees and birds, the stream 
of the atmosphere became a living thing. It was life to breathe it, for the 
air itself was life. The strength of the earth went up through the leaves 
into the wind. Fed thus on the food of the immortals, the heart opened 
to the width and depth of the summer—to the broad horizon afar, down to 
the minutest creature in the grass, up to the highest swallow. . . . Living 
things leap in the grass, living things drift upon the air, living things are 
coming forth to breathe in every hawthorn bush. 


Or, again, another passage from the same essay : 


Still the pageant moves. The song talk of the finches rises and sinks 
like the tinkle of a waterfall. The greenfinches have been by me all the 
while. A bullfinch pipes now and then further up the hedge where the 
brambles and thorns are thickest. oldest of birds to look at, he is always 
in hiding. The shrill tone of a goldfinch came just now from the ash 
branches, but he has gone on. 


Are the characters of this tale of the pageant of summer—and 
these above are only a fraction of the multitudes of abundant 
life that flit across its page—are these rural things less vital, less 
beautiful, less interesting, than the weird scraps of humanity 
that in Balzac’s tale creep into their State bureau at nine in the 
morning and slip out again at four or five? Do not the players 
of the summer pageant spend a more commendable day than 
these ? 

One often hears it said that one great novelist or another is 
a great artist and full of brilliancy or amusement, but, after all, 
he has merely chosen a passing phase of life, a backwater in the 
world’s career. So, goes on the criticism, in a generation or two 
all that environment will have become unknown to its later 
readers. So there will be no life in the picture ; it will be as un- 
readable as a book in an unknown tongue. In other words, the 
novelist in question has hung his story on trivialities which 
have quickly passed away. He has written of the temporal 
instead of the eternal. 
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Richard Jefferies took no such chances as these if, perchance, he 
desired to live with the immortals. Had he lived a thousand years 
ago and taken the great Roman Empire for his theme, he might 
have been cheated of his prize, for the empire of Rome has gone, 
In another thousand years, perhaps, it may be that the mediayal 
life has gone so far away that our descendants will no longer be 
able to read Walter Scott. Will Thackeray pass with the memory 
of the days of the Georges and Victorians ? Is Shakespeare quite 
certain of eternity when senseless wars and political murders for 
kingdoms, and deeds like those, become impossible things in a 
world which may have dismissed such crudities from the diaries of 
decent mankind? A triumphant League of Nations may make 
Henry V. a mere penny dreadful. 

But Jefferies has played with higher romance. His creatures 
are the sun and moon, the violet and the thyme, the birds of the 
air and the furred folk of the earth. His beloved west wind had 
seen the rise of Chaldea and the fall of Rome; there is no 
empire it may not hope to outlive, and no man has wearied of it 
yet. The sun, that titanic hero of The Pageant of Summer, what 
have the tales of human creatures to show that can equal him? 
He is not one of the things of to-day; he is the basis of life, 
It is clear that Jefferies, like Prometheus, had stolen his fire 
from the heavens. It perhaps never crossed his mind that thus 
he might win what human men call immortality. 

Jefferies is no less certain of his place if he must be measured 
by the beauty of his subject-matter : 

I cannot leave it; ... the endless grass, the endless leaves, the 
immense strength of the oak expanding, the unalloyed joy of finch and 
blackbird ; from all of these I receive a little. . . . In the blackbird’s 
melody one note is mine ; in the dance of the leaf shadows the formed maze 


is for me, though the motion is theirs ; the flowers with a thousand faces 
have collected the kisses of the morning. 


Are the chatter and wit of a brilliant salon more delicious or 
more sparkling than the sound of summer in full song? Can it 
produce men who are more noble to look on than the beech or the 
poplar trees, or women who can talk more graciously than the 
nightingale, or flit as daintily as the whitethroat ? What human 
lover ever courted with the romance of the blackcap? What 
mistress was ever as alluring as the gentle dropping melody of the 
willow warbler? In music, in colour, in light, in scents, in every- 
thing that wit of writer can collect on his pages to build up his 
scene, in all of these the rustic has it every time. We can get the 
measure of his triumph when we put the light of his sun against 
the gas lamps of his rival in the town. 

But it is absurd and unnecessary to set the country world in 
rivalry against the world of the town. Let it be admitted freely 
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that perhaps there may have been a woman as beautiful as the 
June Tose ; it is even possible that there was once a wit who con- 
versed as brilliantly as the garden warbler. That is surely suffi- 
cient praise ; and in saying it we have not been ungenerous to 
the beauty or the wit. 

It is a very amazing mistake to think that the writer of 
country essays is limited in the scope of his plots. The man who 
mistakes one field for the next field should not return to London 
for more variety ; he should go to an oculist to have his sight 
tested. There are deformed fragments of humanity who cannot 
distinguish between the song of a thrush and that of a nightin- 

; they are the same kind of beings who would confuse St. 
Paul’s Cathedral with Westminster Abbey, if they were not on 
different "bus routes. The monotony of London life, with a police- 
man at each elbow and a railway line to carry you automatically 
to any destination, with endless rows of houses and a dull repeti- 
tion of streets, all this puts the town dweller at a grave disadvan- 
tage when he is set down in the staggering variety of rural life. 
He is as helpless as if he were planted in an African forest. 

There is a gigantic grandeur about the plots of Jefferies’s 
essays and books. When one has read through Wild Life in a 
Southern County it is almost impossible to argue that a town has 
any such range of topics to offer, that is if one is only interested 
in subjects worthy of the consideration of rational men. Of 
course there are a thousand subjects arising in town life which 
never appear in the country. There are dozens of desperate evils 
which threaten the whole life of the cities. The town dweller must 
be always clamouring desperately for fresh air, more sunlight, less 
dust, or less noise ; drains, epidemics, overcrowded streets, are all 
very urgently fit subjects for his thoughts. But for the moment 
we are thinking of the beauties and not the indecencies of life. 
And when it comes to beauties and charms, what can the town 
bid against the fields ? 

The morning sun gives a sparkle to the dewdrops that never 
flashed in the most brilliant of salons. The blush on the cheeks 
of the flowers needs no rouge ; they seek no bottled scents to give 
them allurement. Is any orchestra so delicate as the song of the 
birds at sunrise ? Is any singer so choice as the nightingale at 
evensong? Did majestic woman ever equal the rising of the 
moon? Did any haughty beauty compare with the flaunting 
setting of the sun ? Who would measure, for a moment, the miles 
of the downs of Jefferies’s Berkshire with the London where we 
measure by feet—or is it inches ? 

We may argue and wriggle when we get away from the magic 
of Jefferies’s pen, but while we read there is the unanswerable con- 
viction that this man has made out his case. The country seems 
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the only place that is supremely important, the only place that is 
beautiful, where alone there is an infinite variety and range of 
interests and charms. As we read we become pagan once more, 
The heavy mantle of centuries of civilisation slips off our shoulders 
as easily as the wind blows the mists from the hills. We are back 
to the foundations of man’s nature, to those traditional roots of 
age-long customs and beliefs which still govern our instincts, 
however vainly we imagine we choose our own way. Of the 
deepest traditions of mankind the country is the breeding place, 
and the town is the scene of thoughtless adventures which may be 
forgotten to-morrow. 

Richard Jefferies is so convincing. He has a style that carries 
conviction. His assertions are apparently as true as his state- 
ments of facts. Here we touch the basis of his strength. He can 
paint his scene with such astonishing accuracy that it is not 
second-hand literature, but the facts themselves. Once, for 
example, he describes the journey of an ant ; it is only a matter of 
10 inches in length, but they are as clear in our eyes as if he had 
devoted ten volumes by way of a geological and geographical and 
botanical survey of the road. There is another essay in which he 
describes, in precise detail, the flight of a kestrel. There is another, 
where he draws minutely the offices of a solicitor in a country 
town ; as each visitor enters we instinctively move up a little closer 
to make room for the latest arrival. In Hodge and his Masters 
Jefferies shows that he uses Nature in no narrow sense, for he 
clearly gave as much attention to man as to his fields. This last- 
named volume is a series of portrait studies of human individuals 
and classes, just as The Life of the Fields is an album of portraits of 
what we, somewhat hastily, call a lower world of plants and beasts. 

But one doubts whether Jefferies in his heart drew a very 
distinct line between these two departments of life, between the 
human and the world below. There is one suggestive fact, namely, 
that the first essay in The Life of the Fields volume, although it 
is called ‘ The Field Play,’ has for its centre the figures of big 
Matt and Dolly. One’s first impression on reading this essay is 
that it is one of the most successful things in English literature. 
In twenty-five pages we get a gigantic picture that, in fact, only 
professes to cover a corner of a little parish ; but in imagination it 
is a redrawing of the big part of life. Dolly, with her laughing 
eyes, her sun-red cheeks, is enchanting : 


No character whatever, no more than the wind ; she was like a well- 
hung gate swinging to a touch ; like water yielding to let a reed sway; 
like a singing flame rising and falling to a word, and even to an altered 
tone of voice. A word pushed her this way ; a word pushed her that. 
Always yielding, sweet and gentle. Is not this the most seductive of all 
characters in women ? 
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As for Matt, the mower, he is built of all those strong juices that 
are nurtured under the sun and winds. He is the symbol of 


natural untamed strength : 


I wonder whether the man ever thought as he reposed at noontide 
on a couch of grass under the hedge ? Did he think that those immense 
muscles, that broad, rough-hewn plank of a chest of his, those vast bones 
encased in sinewy limbs—being flesh in its fulness—ought to have more of 
this earth than mere common men, and still more than thin-faced people 
—mere people, not men—in black coats ? Did he dimly claim the right 
of strength i in his mind, and arrogate to himself the prerogatives of arbitrary 

? Who knows which big processes of reasoning, dim and big, 
through his mind in the summer days ? Did he conclude he had a 
right to take what others only asked or worked for ? 


This is not the place to tell of the ruthless tragedies that dragged 
the mighty Matt and the yielding Dolly alike to their dooms. 
But they are worthy to rank beside those massive dramas that 
wrung tears from the cloudless sky of Greece. Indeed, Dolly has 
much of the colour of a pagan of the south. ‘ Gay she was, as 
the brilliant poppies who, having the sun as their own, cared for 
nothing else.’ Is that not the essence of paganism in a line ? 
For the moment this essay is mentioned to show that Jefferies 
did not forget that men and women were the central figures of the 
country ; he always set them in his landscapes with a sense of 
perfect proportion. We shall see later on that, by a strange 
paradox, this man, who has gained the name of being merely 
a writer of pleasant discourses on plants and birds, put an 
exceptionally great value to the infinite possibilities of man. 

But nevertheless, however highly Jefferies placed the position 
and possibilities of man, his opinion was based on data drawn 
from a most minute survey of the country ; and those who want 
to know what Jefferies means must go first to the earth from 
which he drew his mental nourishment. His more dogmatic 
treatises, such as The Story of My Heart, should come later. 

The already quoted Pageant of Summer may be the most com- 
plete summary of all that Jefferies wanted to say in the most per- 
fect form. But the next essay, ‘Meadow Thoughts,’ is almost 
its equal. Both essays blend his two sides, the naturalist and the 
philosopher, into a whole. Thus in ‘ Meadow Thoughts’ the mile- 
stone, ‘ To London 79 miles,’ sets him meditating on the difference 
between country and town, between the so-called ‘ natural ’ and 
the so-called ‘ artificial ’ in life. The silence of Nature fascinates 
him, almost as a snake fascinates its prey. He writes : 


To convey a full impression of the intense concentration of Nature 
in the meadows is very difficult—everything is so utterly oblivious of 
man’s thoughts and man’s heart. The oaks stand still—quiet, still—so 
still that the lichen loves them. At their feet the grass grows and heeds 
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nothing. .. . A great, broad province of green furrow and ploughed 
furrow between the old house and the city of the world. Such solace and 
solitude, seventy-nine miles thick, cannot be painted. .. . It is n 

to stay in it like the oaks to know it. . . . That is the silence of the fields, 
If a breeze rustled the boughs, if a greenfinch called, if a cart mare in the 
meadows shook herself, making the earth and air tremble by her with the 
convulsion of her mighty muscles, these were not sounds; they were the 
silence itself. 


Jefferies goes on in this same essay to show how trivial is the 
knowledge gathered from books beside the learning he gathers 
from the meadow. He is struck by the fact that it is almost 
impossible for him either to read or write in the open air. ‘The 
sunlight put out the books I brought into it just as it put out the 
fire on the hearth indoors ; . . . an inexpressible thought quivered 
in the azure overhead; . . . the weak and feeble pages, the small 
fires of human knowledge, dwindled and lost meaning.’ Here we 
see how Jefferies gathered the raw material out of which he con- 
structed that philosophy of life which he most definitely tried to 
sum up in The Story of My Heart. But it was probably never 
expressed with better skill than in several of his less didactic works, 
There are many sound reasons for calling his Wood Magic his 
masterpiece, and on the face of it that book might be passed as 
a story for boys ! 

What Jefferies set himself to do was to convince his readers 
that their conventional valuation of the country and its inhabi- 
tants was all wrong. England had lost all sense of the balance of 
life. It had almost turned creation on its head—and thereby 
caused convulsions of the heart and brain—just because a few 
score of bustling mechanical inventors and financiers saw their 
way to making fortunes out of factories. Whether this was a 
necessary, or even tolerable, development cannot be discussed 
here. The country was being forgotten, anyhow. So Jefferies 
threw down a challenge to England to a great debate. .‘ That this 
House maintains that the country is altogether greater and more 
important than the town’ might well have been the terms of the 
resolution. 

And, indeed, it should not be a hard thing to maintain the 
truth of such terms in their most material sense. For the mind 
can travel back to the beginning of any history that is worthy of 
the name of civilisation ; and, in all those thousands of years, 
this great work of the tilling of the soil and the rearing of cattle 
has been one of the few stable social institutions of mankind—the 
life of the fields, their herds and corn, their tending of flocks and 
their reaping of crops, this alone has survived all change. 
Political parties and their creeds come and go as the shadows race 
across the fields on a fickle April day ; but the countryside of 
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England and its people would not be very strange if a Saxon 
ghost came back to its ancestral home. 

Surely it is something to the credit of a social system that 
the wisest and most meddlesome of theorists and law-makers seem 
unable to shake the calm dignity of this eternal fact—the 
country ? 

When Richard Jefferies moved his resolution in the great 
House of Literature he took care to be on the side that possessed 
the most unanswerable facts. He might have parodied the 
speech which Benjamin Disraeli made on evolution and the angels, 
and might have perorated thus : ‘My Lords and Gentlemen, I am 
on the side of the eternal. I leave to my opponents the flickering 
and the passing fancies of the towns.’ Jefferies examined the 
country, and a dozen or so volumes are proof that he found there 
a multiplicity of life and interests such as no towns can out- 
number, a range of beauty and joy beyond the reach of the city, 
and a philosophy of life that is at least as plausible as the theories 
bred in the academies of Greece. 

Having thus suggested the great laboratory in which Richard 
Jefferies worked, whose roof was the sky, whose elements were 
the winds of the air and the beams of the sun, we can now more 
fruitfully consider the philosophy of life which he fused in the 
hot chambers of his active brain. There are some who say that 
the countryside must end in a torpor of thought. Jefferies, in 
his essay on ‘ Country Literature,’ wrote: ‘ Nothing is so con- 
trary to fact as the common opinion that the agricultural labourer 
and his family are stupid or unintelligent. In truth there are 
hone who so appreciate information, and they are quite capable 
of understanding anything that may be sent to them in print.’ 
It is some evidence of the stimulus of the country that it produced 
Jefferies from a stock of farmers. 

Before turning from Jefferies in the country to Jefferies in the 
philosopher’s study there may be quoted one paragraph from 
his essay ‘ The Pigeons at the British Museum’ which puts the 
telationship between these two sides of his in a very clear 
manner. He tells how he has been irresistibly drawn out of the 
country to the great Reading Room in search of wisdom. But 
he is disappointed : 

The mind wearies of books, yet cannot forget that once when they were 
first opened in youth they gave it hope of knowledge. Those first books 
exhausted, there is nothing left but words and covers ; for the rest it is repeti- 
tion and paraphrase. The grains of wheat were threshed out and garnered 
two thousand years since. Except the receipts of chemists, except the speci- 
fications for the steam engine or the electric motor, there is nothing in these 
millions of books that was not known at the commencement of our era. 
Not a thought has been added. Continual threshing has widened out the 


heap of straw and spread it abroad, but it is empty. Nothing will ever be 
Vor. XCV—No. 566 NN 
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found init. Those original grains of true thought were found beside the 
stream, the sea, in the sunlight, at the shady verge of the woods. Let us 
leave the beating and turning over of empty straw ; let us return to the 
streams and the hills ; let us ponder by night in view of the stars, 


In that one paragraph is contained Jefferies’s judgment of 
the country and the town. In the one he could find the ‘ original 
grains of true thought’ that could still be the inspiration of man; 
the town was a place where men were beating empty straw. He 
may be hastily wrong in this judgment, there may be a saner 
balance of the life of the world, but those who read his books 
will agree that he makes out an exceedingly strong case for his 
prejudices. 

G. R. STIRLING TAytor, 


(To be continued.) 





BYRON’S SULIOTE BODYGUARD 


Wuo were the Suliotes, and whence came they ? Such questions 
must often have arisen in the minds of readers while pondering 
over the last phase of Byron’s chequered career, before that noble 
act of self-sacrifice, in the cause of Greek freedom, which hastened 
his death at Missolonghi in 1824. For the poet’s biographers 
usually credit their readers with a knowledge of Suliote history 
which few possess, or even have the power of acquiring. Turning 
to one of the few cyclopedias which condescend to notice that 
once formidable, but now extinct, community, we gather that 
‘they were a Greco-Albanian people who settled in Suli, and car- 
ried on war in the eighteenth century against the Turks and 
Albanians.’ They were finally subdued in 1822, and forced to 
leave Suli for Greece. 

As a matter of fact, the Suliotes ceased to be a distinctive 
land-owning community in 1803, when, after being almost exter- 
minated, they were expelled from Suliland by Ali Pasha and 
forced to seek refuge, with other victims of the Pasha’s brutality, 
in the Ionian Islands. And thereby hangs a most pitiful 
tale. 

But where is Suliland? To locate it in Albania would 
assuredly leave most Britons cold. For that wild but beautiful 
land remains, as of yore, unknown to summer tourists. It 
seems but yesterday, indeed, that Albania was described by a 
high authority as ‘ the least known region in Europe ; and though 
more than a century,’ he goes on to state, ‘has elapsed since 
Gibbon described it as “a country within sight of Italy, which is 
less known than the interior of America,” many of its geographical 
problems still remain unsolved.’ No tourist agency has taken 
Albania under its patronage, or even dared to shepherd adven- 
turous scenery-gazers through its mountains and valleys. And 
though few countries are richer in classical remains or more 
intimately associated with great historical events, its scenic 
attractions must remain unknown, and its ruins unexplored, until 
foreign enterprise provides means of locomotion, together with— 
what is now considered essential to the enjoyment of scenery— 
a comfortable hotel in the foreground. 

541 NN2 
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Albania, according to the best authorities, is a country with- 
out a national history. And the explanation is simple. For its 
inhabitants, up to recent times, have been so engrossed in the 
making of history, raiding, fighting, and perpetrating the most 
horrible atrocities under the guise of ‘ family feuds,’ that no one 
has found time to write it. Clan has fought clan and family 
fought family, the ‘ homicidal habit ’ being so deeply engrained 
in the national character that when not engaged in actual war 
—formerly considered the only fit occupation for a respectable 
' Albanian—the people were kept busy cleaning their arms and 
sharpening their knives ready for another ‘ scrap.’ 

Amongst such warlike people the transition from words to 
blows and sudden death was instantaneous, the flash of a knife 
or a shot from a gun being regarded as a more convincing way of 
clinching an argument than the verbose and dilatory methods in 
vogue amongst people who are reared in the belief that human 
life is too precious to be lightly sacrificed—even in a ‘ blood feud’— 
and that killing is a crime. 

The condition of the country in the early part of last century 
was thus described by an English traveller : 

The contiguity of many small, fierce, independent tribes engendered 
constant and implacable discord. If blood was shed, even by accident, 
vengeance, uncontrolled by law and entrusted to individual discretion, 
swallowed up all other passions, and rendered society a scene of terror 
and suspicion, 

And he adds : 

To such an extent did brigandage prevail that the very arts of civilisa- 
tion began to disappear, and the whole land to present one unvaried scene 
of poverty and wretchedness. 

To find a parallel to this state of primitive savagery nearer 
home, we must hark back two or three centuries, to the Scottish 
Highlands when the clan system was in its heyday, and raiding, 
pillage, and robbery were the chief diversions of all classes, and 
murder was but lightly regarded. Under the conditions then 
prevailing, the favourite Albanian proverb, ‘ He that knows not 
how to take another man’s property deserves not to retain his 
own,’ expressed a sentiment that was highly popular amongst 
the inhabitants. By way of emphasising the analogous condition 
of the two widely separated people, Dryasdust assures us that 
Albania, or Albany, was the ancient name of the Scottish High- 
lands, and that the custom of proffering a pinch of snuff on 
meeting a stranger prevailed amongst both peoples. 

Byron, who visited Albania in 1809, was much impressed with 
this resemblance, and wrote : 

The Arnaouts, or Albanese, struck me forcibly by their resemblance 
to the Highlanders of Scotland in dress, figure, and manner of living. 
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Their very mountains seemed Caledonia—with a kinder climate ; their 
dialect (not a written language), Celtic in its sound, and their hardy habits, 
all carried me back to Morven, 


He added : 


Their manner of walking is truly theatrical ; but this strut is probably 
the effect of the capote, or cloak, depending from one shoulder. Their 
long hair reminds you of the Spartans ; and their courage in desultory 
warfare is unquestionable. 


Byron’s admiration for these wild hillmen found expression in 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage : 


Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 

Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. 

Where is the foe that ever saw their back ? 

Who can so well the toil of war endure ? 

Their native fastnesses not more secure 

Than they in doubtful time of trouble need : 

Their wrath how deadly! But their friendship sure. 
(Canto IL., stanza Ixv.) 


At length a strong man arose in the land. ‘ The wild moun- 
tains of Albania had long slumbered in obscurity ’"—to quote the 
words of a well-informed contemporary—‘ and, though in the 
immediate vicinity of civilised Europe, had never been visited by 


the curious traveller till Ali Pasha, like some lurid meteor, blazed 
out in this obscure district and attracted the notice and admira- 
tion of the world by his ability, his courage, his crimes, and his 
success.’ And, may it not be added, now that the full tale of 
his atrocities has leaked out, the loathing of all civilised people ? 

Under the sway of this devil incarnate, who, to give even 
Satan his due, was, next to Napoleon, quite the most remark- 
able man that epoch produced, no one was permitted to rob, 
raid, or murder but himself ; and Ali fairly revelled in these royal 
privileges. Adopting, alike in letter and spirit, the favourite 
motto of Tamerlane, ‘ A king is never safe unless the foot of his 
throne swims in blood,’ he reduced robbery and extortion to a 
fine art and deluged his country in blood. 

By far the most warlike and inaccessible of the clans that 
opposed Ali Pasha’s ambitious designs was the Suliote tribe, inhabit- 
inga wild, mountainous tract of country extending from the north 
shore of the Gulf of Arta almost to the lake and town of Janina. 
This little district—some thirty miles in length and breadth—lay 
parallel with the coast, from which it was cut off, however, by the 
independent State of Parga—a small community of Greek Chris- 
tians which Ali Pasha never conquered, and which, by reason of 
the assistance it rendered the Suliotes, neighbours and fellow- 
Christians, proved a thorn in the flesh to the Pasha. Amidst this 
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tangle of mountains, through which ‘the dark Acheron, now 
called the Kalamas, rolls its gloomy tide among recesses and 
chasms so deep and shadowy ’—to quote the poetic description 
of an old author-traveller—‘ that the wild imagination of the 
Greeks called it a river of hell, and the district through which it 
ran the entrance to the infernal regions,’ the tribe of Suliotes 
fixed their chief abode, 2000 feet above the river bed, and 
named it Kako-Suli, from the almost unscalable nature of its 
situation. 

So little had the arts of civilisation penetrated into these 
savage regions that its inhabitants rose to power, enjoyed a brief 
celebrity, chiefly as fighters and raiders, and passed away without 
leaving any written records either of their origin or achievements, 
To a native of the neighbouring State of Parga we are indebted 
for such brief historical notes as are now accessible. This curious 
record was first published at Venice in 1815, an English transla- 
tion of the Italian edition being issued later at Edinburgh. 
According to the author, in or about the year 1730 the Suliote clan 
could boast of no more than 200 men capable of bearing arms. Its 
increase was due to Turkish oppression, which drove the inhabi- 
tants into the mountains. Even at the height of its power the 
Suliotes are stated to have numbered no more than 12,000 souls, 
of whom only some 2500 were fighting men. Imaginative writers 
have credited them with the possession of ‘ cities ’ and ‘ populous 
towns.’ So far was this from being the case that their settlements 
scarcely deserved the name of villages. Their chief ‘ city,’ indeed, 
boasted of but ‘150 scattered houses,’ the remains of which 
after the expulsion of the tribe were carefully counted by an 
accurate and observant English traveller. 

The Suliotes enjoyed the reputation, even amongst their 


Albanian fellow-countrymen, of being the best fighters of any | 


Albanian clan, so much so that, from the earliest times of which 


records exist, they were regarded by the Greeks throughout the | 


Turkish dominions as the ‘ prime soldiers and surest hope of their 
faith.’ For the Suliotes, in spite of their savagery and evil habits, 
called themselves Christians. It is of interest to note, moreover, 
that in a scheme submitted for the approval of the Empress 
Catherine of Russia in 1790 for a rising of all the Greek subjects 
of the Porte, Kako-Suli was named as the meeting-place of the 
intended Congress, and the centre from whence the Confederate 
Army was to begin its march. 

The Suliote men were easily distinguishable amongst the 
Albanians by the colour of their skin, which, owing to constant 
exposure to sun and wind, was of the colour and consistency of 
tanned leather—of a dark bronze tone. 

The manners and customs of the Suliote women all tended to 
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encourage the warlike characteristics of the clan. It was their 
duty in battle to keep the fighting men supplied with ammunition 
and provisions. They learnt to use the long, unwieldy Suliote 
musket, and were wont on occasion to seize the weapons of the 
slain and rush into the fight. As in the days of Homer, the foun- 
tain was their favourite rendezvous, and here the wives of the 
bravest warriors claimed precedence in filling their jars or watering 
the cattle; the rest taking turn according to the reputation 
enjoyed by their husbands in war; and it was their custom on 
such occasions to hurl reproaches—in not very refined language, 
one opines—at the wives of those who had never distinguished 
themselves in battle. 

The first appearance of the Suliotes in the arena of European 
politics was in 1787, when the encroachments of Russia forced the 
Sultan to declare war. Thereupon manifestoes were distributed 
throughout Greece by Russian agents inviting Christians every- 
where to arm and assist the Russians in expelling the Turks from 
Europe. Especial efforts were made to arouse the warlike tribes 
of Albania to attack their Mussulman neighbours. To this appeal 
the Suliotes alone responded—more as an excuse for raiding their 
neighbours’ flocks and herds than for love of Russia—invading 
the plains, carrying off cattle, and looting the farms of Mussul- 
man and Christian landowners indiscriminately. 


To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 
And descends to the plain like a stream from the rock. 
(Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.) 


It so chanced that Ali Pasha had just made himself master of 
Janina, the capital of Albania (1788), and as the Suliotes had 
pushed their raids up to the very walls of Janina, a force was sent 
to punish them. The Suliotes, however, being assisted covertly 
by the Venetians—who still held Butrinto, Parga, Prevesa, and 
other coast towns—administered a sound drubbing to the Pasha’s 
troops. 

Meanwhile the Russians, finding the Suliotes too few in 
number to render effective help, abandoned them to make the 
best terms they could with Ali Pasha. But that perfidious tyrant, 
recognising that these wild mountaineers were likely to prove an 
insuperable barrier to the realisation of his designs, had already 
matked them down for destruction, and hurried on his pre- 
parations. 

His first attempt was made in 1792. Being aware of the 
impregnable nature of their territory, he sought to achieve his 
purpose by a ruse de guerre. Announcing his intention of attacking 
arival in the north, he invited two of the most influential Suliote 
chiefs to accompany him, offering double pay to any of their 
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followers who might accompany them. One of the chiefs ang 
some seventy men swallowed the bait, and descending into the 
plains, proceeded to join the advance guard of Ali’s army, which, 
it was stated, was already engaged with the enemy, while Ali 
with the main force, brought up the rear. The Suliotes on reach 
ing the banks of the Kalama River, little suspecting treachery, 
laid aside their arms, as was their wont, and engaged in sports and 
military games. Instantly the Pasha, like a tiger from its lair, 
sprang upon the helpless mob, slaughtering, or making prisot ers 
of, all except three, one of whom, leaping a precipice into the 
river, managed to elude his pursuers and the fire that was directed 
on him, and escaping up the mountain, warned the clan of Ali’s 
treachery, thus enabling them to prepare for the attack which 
followed. 

Amongst the Suliote prisoners were a chief named Tzavella 
and his son Foto, a mere lad. Ali, thinking to get possession of 
the Suliote strongholds without further fighting, sent Tzavella to- 
make terms with the tribe, holding Foto as a hostage for his 
return. The sequel throws a curious light on Suliote manners and 
customs. 

On Tzavella’s arrival amongst his own people, instead of 
advising surrender, he exhorted them to a strenuous defence and 
sent a letter, couched in the true Suliote spirit, to the Pasha: 

You think I am a cruel father to sacrifice my son; but if you had 
conquered us, all my family would have been exterminated, and no one 
left to avenge them. My wife is young, and I may have many more 


children to defend their country. If my boy is not willing to be sacrificed 
for it, he is not fit to live, but to die as an unworthy son of Greece, 


On receipt of this Ali ordered his troops to attack. After 
several days’ fighting, however, and being hopelessly beaten, the 
Pasha, fearing for his own safety, fled to the capital, where orders 
were given for the inhabitants to remain indoors, so that on 
return of the fighting men, most of whom had taken refuge in 
the forests, in a starved and half-naked condition, the full extent 
of the disaster should not be realised. 

The finishing stroke had been given by the Suliote women, 
amongst whom Tzavella’s wife especially distinguished herself. 
On receiving a message from Ali’s son, Veli, who was in command, 
threatening to roast Foto alive, she replied, with true Spartan 
heroism, that sooner than betray her country she would eat a 
piece of the roast flesh. The lad’s behaviour was equally heroic, 
A Greek, who was present when Foto was brought before Veli 
Pasha, stated that on the latter telling the boy he was to be 
roasted, as a punishment for his father’s breach of faith, Foto 
replied : ‘ My father will roast your father or your brother ’ (Mouch- 
tar Pasha) ‘if he catches them.’ The lad was eventually released, 
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and for the next six years the Suliotes were left undisturbed, the 
Pasha being kept busy elsewhere. 

Not till 1799 was Ali free to resume operations, this time with 
a full determination of rooting out a people who had become not 
only a terror to their peace-loving and more civilised neighbours, 
but were now regarded by the Imperial Government as a menace 
to the State. Warned by previous failures of the futility of attack- 
ing the Suliote strongholds, Ali resorted to methods in the use of 
which he was an adept. Before commencing operations Ali 
persuaded some of the most influential Suliotes, by the promise 
of fighting and plunder, to enter his service. Others, whom he 
craftily enticed into his power, were held as hostages for the good 
behaviour of the rest. The success which attended his efforts 
thus far encouraged him to make further advances. Accordingly 
he invited the entire clan to quit their barren rocks and settle on 
certain fertile lands which he offered to place at their disposal. 
The effect of this seemingly generous offer was somewhat dis- 
counted by the threat to exterminate the entire Suliote com- 
munity in case of refusal. Ali having thus unwittingly disclosed 
his real intention, the offer was, of course, declined. 

The Suliotes proving deaf to the voice of the charmer, Ali 
began the ‘ war of extermination,’ extending over three years 
of continuous fighting, entailing an enormous loss of life and, 
what the Pasha valued infinitely more, of treasure, during which, 
as Byron truly observes, ‘several acts were performed’ (by 
Suliotes) ‘not unworthy of the better days of Greece.’ The siege 
of their strongholds eventually resolved itself into a blockade, 
with intent to starve out the attenuated garrison. But these 
expectations would have proved delusive—supplies of both 
food and ammunition having been freely obtained from friendly 
Parga, as also from French warships off the coast—had not Ali’s 
persistent attempts to seduce certain chiefs proved successful. 


Here and there some daring mountain-band 

Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 

Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold. 
(Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.) 


In consequence of their great losses, partly from defections, 
. the Suliote defensive lines had repeatedly to be contracted for 
lack of defenders ; and the blockade became so effective that the 
heroic remnant, with starvation staring them in the face and 
without hope of relief, had to make the best terms they could 
with a vengeful foe. Accordingly on December 12, 1803, after 
defending their eagles’ nests with the most indomitable courage 
for nearly four years, terms of capitulation were agreed on, and 
signed by Veli Pasha on behalf of his father the Vizier. Under 
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these terms the chiefs, with their followers, were granted a safe 
conduct to Parga, then under a Russian protectorate. Trusting 
to this signed agreement, the survivors descended to the plains 
in two separate bodies. An ambush, nevertheless, was prepared 
by Ali, in direct violation of the agreement, and it was only 
through a warning of this shameful treachery, conveyed to them 
by one of the Vizier’s own men, that the party escaped destruc- 
tion. Several Suliote women on this occasion, rather than fall 
into the hands of a perfidious foe, threw themselves, with their 
children in arms, over a precipice. In this manner twenty-two 
women and six men were seen to destroy themselves, their frag- 
ments being afterwards found by the enemy. 

From Parga, after a short rest, the now homeless Suliotes pro- 
ceeded, by permission of the Russian Plenipotentiary who at 
this time ruled over the Septinsular Republic (Ionian Islands), 
to Corfu, where they were kindly treated, certain districts being 
assigned to them for settlement. 

After a brief sojourn in their new homes, the male refugees 
were formed into a body of light infantry, six companies of 100 
men each, under the Russian Colonel Beckendorf. On the French 
regaining possession of the islands, under the Treaty of Tilsit 
(1807), the regiment took service with their new masters, forming 
part of the garrison of Corfu until the abdication of Napoleon in 
1814. 

In the autumn of 1809—a treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and Turkey having been signed in January—Byron paid 
his memorable visit to Albania, which inspired some of the finest 
stanzas in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, and was received with 
marked distinction by one of the most extraordinary individuals 
that epoch produced—Ali Pasha, Vizier of Albania. That remote 
and distracted corner of Europe was then virgin soil for 
English travellers. ‘ With the exception of Major Leake, then 
officially resident at Janina,’ wrote Byron, ‘ no other Englishmen 
have ever advanced beyond the capital into the interior.’ It was 
during his visit to Albania—‘ thou rugged nurse of savage men,’ 
as he calls it—that Byron heard the tragic story of the Suliote 
wars. But notwithstanding several allusions to the Suliotes, as 
well as to their home land, in the Pilgrimage, and though he 
refers in flattering terms—in the descriptive lines of a nautical 
adventure which befell the travellers on one occasion—to the 
treatment accorded the castaways by the natives, these latter 
could scarcely have been true Suliotes, in view of their expulsion 
in 1803. 

On quitting Albania Byron took two of the natives into his 
service as personal attendants, and these remained with him until 
his return to England. From their devotion and loyal service the 
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poet seems to have formed a somewhat undeservedly high opinion 
of their fellow-countrymen in general. 

One cannot help wondering if Byron, in the course of his 
Albanian experiences, ever had a presentiment of the tragic issue 
of his too confiding trust in the Suliote warriors, for, after all, 
they were Albanians. Could he have foreseen how his own death 
was to be hastened by, if not indirectly due to, the faithlessness 
of the very people whose praises he had sung fifteen years earlier, 
one wonders if he would have taken them into his service. 

With the surrender of Corfu to the British (1814), followed by 
the declaration of a ‘ protectorate’ of the Ionian Islands—as 
authorised by the ‘ Congress of Vienna’ (1815)—the ‘ Albanian 
Legion,’ as the composite regiment of Suliotes and other refugees 
from Ali Pasha’s persecutions was now called, accepted service 
under the British flag. On the disbandment of the Legion in 1817 
a free passage was offered to all who desired to join the Albanian 
regiment in the King of Naples’ service. The greater number, 
however, elected to remain in the island, 
unwilling to lose sight of their native mountains, for their amour 
propre [wrote an English officer] is excessive ; and their songs, reminding 
them of the former home, dissolve them into tears with the melancholy 
remembrance. 

How true was Napoleon’s saying that ‘ sentiment rules the world ’ ! 

During the next five years we lose sight of the homeless 
Suliotes. Scattered throughout the islands, they gained a liveli- 
hood as best they could, fighting and raiding, their natural voca- 
tion, being taboo under British rule; and though no thorough- 
bred Suliote would demean himself by turning to agriculture, he 
had no conscientious scruples against tending flocks. 

In 1821, Ali Pasha being now sole despot in Albania, and 
having extended his sway over Thessaly and the Morea, he 
allowed himself to be persuaded by flatterers that the time had 
come to assert his independence ; and having defied the Sultan’s 
command to repair to Constantinople, the Imperial armies were 
set in motion to enforce it. But the Commander-in-Chief being 
an incompetent man, not even a soldier by profession, Ali, 
had he followed Colonel Napier’s advice, might not only have 
won his independence, but have even installed himself on the 
throne of the sultans at Constantinople. As it was he allowed 
the invading armies to penetrate the passes of the Pindus un- 
molested, thus ensuring his own eventual defeat, and soon 
found himself besieged in his own capital. 

At this juncture the Turkish general, remembering Ali’s brutal 
treatment of the Suliotes, invited the remnant to attack their 
persecutor from the rear, under promise of being allowed to 
resume possession of Suliland. Accordingly some 200 of the 
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tribe, in defiance of the proclamation of neutrality issued by the 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, secretly embarked 
and, landing in Albania, proceeded, according to instructions, to 
the siege of Kiapha, a strong fort built by Ali Pasha to dominate 
their territory and held by his troops. To fight amidst scenes 
hallowed by the recollection of former heroic exploits appealed to. 
their patriotic instincts with a force which no other locality could 
have inspired in the same degree. But the Turkish general, having 
sent them to Kiapha, forgot to feed them, wherefore they were 
obliged to revert to their old raiding habits, which so exasperated 
their Mussulman neighbours that these complained to the general, 
who ordered the Suliotes to join the main army besieging the 
capital, under promise of bountiful rations and regular pay. The 
Suliotes obeyed the order, but with a rankling sense of having 
been cheated out of their inheritance—a feeling in no sense 
modified by finding themselves ill supported by the Imperial 
troops when fighting. 

A brief experience with the besieging army sufficed to show 
the Suliotes that, in respect of pay and rations, they were no 
better off than before. This breach of faith bred more discontent, 
and as regular communication was kept up, under cover of night, 
with the Albanians in the capital—by which means Ali was 
informed of everything that took place in the besiegers’ camp— 
the astute Pasha made an offer to the Suliotes of better pay, the 
possession of Kiapha fort, together with the restoration of the 
whole of their former territory, on the condition that they came 
over tohim. Thereupon the Suliotes, with strange inconsistency, 
accepted service under the author of all their sufferings, and at 
midnight on December 12, 1821—the seventeenth anniversary, 
strange to relate, of the signing of the capitulation, under the 
terms of which they had been forced to surrender the land of their 
fathers—they quitted the besiegers’ camp, and marching in per- 
fect silence with incredible swiftness towards their native rocks, 
reached Kiapha, possession of which was immediately handed over 
to them, the following day. 

The Nemesis which Ali Pasha haji invoked by his brutal 
deeds was approaching. Driven to bay at last in one of the 
towers of his citadel, used as a powder magazine, ‘ The Lion,’ 
as he styled himself, spent the last few days of a blood-stained life 
in the midst of his hoarded treasure, huddled up under a heap of 
dirty embroidered garments, with a lighted match by his side in 
readiness to give the finishing stroke. The tyrant fell at last by 
the treacherous blow of an assassin on February 5, 1822: 

Blood follows blood, and through their mortal span 


In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 
(Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.) 
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The Greeks by this time were everywhere in revolt, and an 
attempt was made to relieve the Suliotes in Kiapha, but failed, 
whereupon the garrison, having wasted all the provisions and 
ammunition stored there, had to surrender to the Turks, whose 

, glad to be rid of such troublesome foes, offered favourable 
terms. But the Suliotes, with bitter experience of the treachery 
of Turkish pashas—Ali, though an Albanian, was one—refused 
to trust the enemy’s word or signature. The terms of surrender 
were, therefore, negotiated, and their faithful execution guaran- 
teed by the British Consul at Prevesa. Through the same inter- 
mediary a sum of 200,000 piastres was paid by the Turks to the 
Suliotes as compensation for the definite and final abandonment 
of their territory. And on February 16, 1822, after a sad farewell 
to the crags they had so bravely defended in times past, accom- 

ied by their wives and families, the homeless Suliotes quitted 
the land of their fathers for ever. 

The subsequent history of the wandering tribe still awaits a 
historian, for, strange to relate, even the accurate Finlay parts 
company with them at this time, contenting himself, like 
other historians, with the statement that ‘a few left secretly for 
the Greek Revolution under Botzaris, with whom other Suliotes 
were already serving.’ 

Chance, however, has disclosed to me a missing page of Suliote 
history from a quite unexpected source. It so happened that 
at the time of the second exodus of the clan from Albania 
Colonel Charles Napier—the future conqueror of Scinde, and 
better known as Sir Charles—was administrator, under the 
Lord High Commissioner, of the island of Cephalonia, where a 
temporary pied a terre was afforded the outcasts by the British 
Government. The manner in which Colonel Napier was brought 
into touch with these unfortunates is thus explained in a letter : 


September 12, 1822.—A sudden order has come to prepare a large 
fortress, called Asso, for the Suliote nation, which has emigrated. Asso is 
capable of containing 300,000 people ; yet our Government knew nothing 
of its existence until told by me! It is as strong as Gibraltar, and was 
built by the Venetians as a refuge for Christians against the Turks. There 
the Suliotes are to be, and only twenty-four hours given me for preparation 
and shelter. How strange to find myself chief of the Suliotes, and to have 
their treasure, for all their arms and money are to be placed in my hands. 
Probably it will be necessary to kill some of them to produce order. 


The picture touched in by Colonel Napier of these forlorn 
creatures on arrival is of such unique interest that I give it 
verbatim : 
September 27.—Let me give you an account of the Suliotes. There are 


more than 1400, and above half are palikarvs—old warriors. They wear 
the beautiful Albanian dress, and their faces are the colour of a tea-urn ; 
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they are well made, not large, and are ignorant of every trade but robbing, 
and making war as robbers make war, and have a chief for each tribe. 
They came starving, and dying of sea-sickness, of want, of fatigue, having 
been crowded in little boats under a broiling sun. My first step was to get 
the women and children ashore, and at last all were landed and fed. 

are to be placed in a fortress, which is so large that they will have fields 
and vineyards within, and be 400 feet above the sea on a steep rock, No 
palikar deigned to carry baggage : their poor wives had to do that, and said 
such was the custom ; and for their husbands to break that custom would 
be foolish. Many of the women carried the arms of dead husbands and 
brothers ; but there were more women killed than men, the latter having 
by sallies escaped shells that fell into Suli. Their arms are magnificent, 
and great presents they have offered to conciliate my goodwill, which they 
have got, however, on cheaper terms. -They also begged me to receive a 
history of their recent war, written so that the world might know that they 
had acted bravely and honestly. It is easy to deal with them, so obedient 
and »veil conducted are they. 


The ‘history of their recent war’ must have been the one 
previously referred to. It should be stated, however, that the 
Suliote wars were described in a versified biography of Ali Pasha, 
of which numerous extracts are given by Leake (Travels in 
Northern Greece, Vol. I.). He describes the work ‘ as barbarous 
in versification, phrase, and sentiment, as the manners it depicts,’ 
The author, though a native of Albania, was a Mussulman, ‘so 
ignorant that he was not even able to write his own verses,’ 
Regarded as an historical document, Leake observes that ‘as a 
poet the author exaggerates, as a Mussulman he regards Chris- 
tians as a class upon whom the treachery and cruelty exercised 
by his hero’ (Ali Pasha) ‘are laudable proofs of wisdom and power.’ 

Colonel Napier continues : 


The Turks behaved infamously about their [Suliote] treaty, and would 
have broke it and destroyed the Suliotes but for our men-of-war, who 
secured the hostages on board. What is to become of these people? 
My wish is to form them into a regiment. The labour of getting food and 
building wooden huts for them has been very oppressive to me, and eight 
or nine died of fatigue before they could be sheltered. Their appearance 
at my conference with the chiefs, who stood in front with their hardy- 
looking warriors in rear, was very picturesque. They have given me 
3000 dollars to pay for their expenses, and as it has been done for one, they 
will be agreeably surprised. 


The rest of the pen-picture is touched in by Napier’s brother- 
biographer—the historian of the Peninsular war : 


The Suliotes were not docile on all points. Just emerged from terrible 
trials, they did not like to give up their arms, and claimed the right of 
following their own customs among themselves, without heeding the island 
laws. This led to trouble. A Suliote killed a woman, and being claimed 
by the police, the whole body refused as a point of honour to give him up. 
It was untoward, for they are a terrible people when roused ; and their 
fortress crowned a rocky promontory which had a sheer descent to the 
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sea on all sides but one, where a narrow neck, equally precipitous, joined 
itto the mainland. How were they to be dealt with ? Intent to have the 
criminal without spilling the blood of men acting on their point of honour, 
Charles Napier blockaded the place, giving the Suliotes to understand 
that if the man could escape within three days he might, and so the matter 
would end, adding that means were prepared to intercept him, and the 
trial should be one of vigilance, not force. This being accepted, a chain 
of active Irish soldiers was immediately drawn across the neck of land, 
forbad to slay, but exhorted not to let a Greek overreach them. The 
first night passed quietly ; the second was dark and stormy, but at one 
o'clock a wild Irish shriek of triumph rose above the tempest, and then— 
‘The Slot ! the Slot ! I have the Slot ! ’ followed in ringing tones. Upran 
the supporting guard, and the shouter was found, stooping over the 
precipice, swaying to and fro under the driving blast and rain, but holding 
his musquet downwards, with the bayonet pointed against a naked man, 
who was hanging on toa ledge with both hands. This was the Suliote, who 
had thus painfully and dangerously drawn himself along. One day and 
night remained of the convention, and the Suliote was suffered to return 
to his people as he came. But next evening the neck of land suddenly 
blazed, from side to side and for some way down the precipice, with paper 
lanterns, placed in three rows, so that nothing could pass unseen. Then 
the Suliotes, admitting defeat, gave up the criminal, who was tried and 
hanged, to the great disgust of his countrymen, not objecting to his death, 
but to the manner of it, and the cause, saying, ‘ It was shameful to take 
the life of a brave man for the killing of a woman.’ 


It is impossible to withhold one’s admiration from the strict, 
though ingenious, manner in which Napier vindicated the island 
law. But there never was an officer better fitted to deal with such 
acrisis. A weaker one might have been the cause of bloodshed. 
Napier’s rigid fulfilment of all agreements won both the respect 
and admiration of these wild men of Albania, while his care and 
kindness in ministering to their needs and tending the sick were 
gratefully acknowledged. We are further assured that when two- 
thirds of their money was returned they offered it to Napier, and 
were amazed at his refusing it. And when, on leaving, their fine 
arms were restored in good order, ‘ those precious heirlooms of 
their race, with which they had performed so many daring actions,’ 
they hailed him as a father ; ‘ and to this day,’ adds the writer 
(in ignorance of Suliote history), ‘his memory is cherished in 
their rugged mountains.’ 

Here the curtain drops, and for the next nine or ten months, 
till the landing of Byron on his romantic crusade, we lose touch 
with the Suliotes. Byron reached Cephalonia August 2, 1823, and, 
according to his biographer, Moore, took into his pay as a body- 
guard forty of the mountaineers, thus unwittingly laying up a 
store of troubles that lasted, with varying intensity, to the day of 
his death. For these children of Nature, born and nurtured amidst 
crags and precipices, proved absolutely untamable. Byron and 
his inexperienced staff could make nothing of them. Wild horses, 
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indeed, could scarcely have been less amenable to discipline as 
discipline is understood in European armies, or to an orderly 
life. A companion of Byron, who was with him to the last, tells 
us that : 


Nothing distressed him more than the conduct of the Suliotes he had 
taken into his pay: they thought of nothing but extorting money from 
him. There were 300 in his force, and over 100 demanded double pay and 
triple rations, pretending to be officers, whose dignity would not permit 
them, to lounge in the coffee-houses, unless attended by a henchman and 
a pipe-bearer. 


At length a climax was reached. The fierce and uncontrolled 
lawlessness of these wild men rose to such a pitch that it became 
absolutely necessary to get rid of them, and this was only accom- 
plished by the advance of a month’s pay to the truculent warriors, 
Byron’s Suliote bodyguard, now increased to fifty, remained 
with him to the last. When he rode out he was attended by the 
whole, though whether as a protection, or by way of adding 
éclat to his official status, is not clear. His bodyguard on these 
occasions was on foot, and although the men carried their mus- 
kets, they were always able to keep up with the horses, even at 
full speed, such was the effect of their early training. The caval- 
cade was preceded by the captain of the guard and a few men; 
then came Byron, usually with a friend, followed closely by his 
black groom and valet, both dressed like the ‘ Chasseurs ’ behind 
the carriages of ambassadors, the tail consisting of the rest of 
the guard. ; 

Of the ceaseless worries and anxieties that beset Byron’s path 
and assuredly hastened his end it is needless to tell. Is not the 
story set forth, with a wealth of detail, in the Life and Letters by 
his friend and biographer, Moore? With the poet’s death on 
April 19, 1824, the curtain falls, and remains down so far as 
concerns the Suliotes. All that we can learn is that at the con- 
clusion of the long-drawn-out ‘ war of independence ’ such of the 
tribe as remained alive were absorbed into the populace and their 
identity lost. Their country remained in possession of their 
bitter enemies, the Turks, till restored to Greece early in the 


present century. 
TEIGNMOUTH. 





MODERNISM IN THE ARTS 


In the nineteenth century belief in ‘ progress ’ was a religion. In 
the twentieth it lingers as a superstition, vulgarised to the level 
of a poster, which I have seen, bearing the word and depicting 
St. Paul’s in the year 2000, dwarfed by surrounding skyscrapers. 
The thought of most was expressed by Dean Inge in his Romanes 
_ Lecture. The Victorian optimism and wealth have crossed the 
Atlantic together. Let them go. 

Why do we tum against the spirit of the age? The great 
Victorians all waged contention with their time’s decay, and we 
have come to believe them right. The modern—the industrial— 
world, which began 150 years ago, is on the wrong road. Life is 
the only wealth. If we think at all we are disciples, often 
ungrateful enough, of Ruskin. We are the legatees of all 
the multitudinous instruments of well-being of the ages; but 
we seem to have fallen into an irremediable mediocrity. ‘ We 
see all things from pole to pole, but never once possess our 
soul.’ So our despondency persuades us. Our overpopulated 
country does not value ‘the progress which can be measured 
by statistics.’ Athens was edotvontos—all visible easily from 
one point ; Florence was not larger than a modern spa. Quality 
is better than quantity, and there is incompatibility between the 
two. 

The arts are the index of a nation’s quality. We cannot pro- 
duce a Parthenon or a Durham (though we can, significantly, 
produce a cathedral in the Byzantine style) : they were the work 
of a great race ; we are Byzantines. We have no Beethoven, no 
Turner, no Goethe ; this is the ‘ progress’ of a hundred years. 
Even Mill thought he would rather be Socrates unhappy than a 
pig happy. Nor are we happy. The slums are not an improve- 
ment on the fields of Essex. But vague dissatisfaction makes 
desire vain. In any case, theoretical melancholy is a waste of 
time. If we can act let us go a little deeper into the evil ; but the 
first feature of that evil is the habit of despair. No moods must 
cloud our eyes. It is as much a duty to hope as to face facts. 
Perhaps the greatest original idea of the Middle Ages was that of 
accidia, or ungrateful gloom, as a mortal sin. Dante hears the 
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melancholy crying in their self-chosen misery, ‘ Tristi fummo’ 
(‘ We were unhappy ’). 

Nel aer dolce che dal sol s’allegra 

Portando dentro accidioso fummo 
(‘unhappy in the sweet air that rejoices in the sun, carrying within 
ourselves the fog of gloom ’). 


Heaven denies them what they have refused. Happiness is an 
art and a duty ; to despond is to accuse the universe : it is not for 
us to take on us the mystery of things or arrogate the office of the 
Geist der Stets verneint. 

The modern age has brought us some good, means of com- 
munication especially, which bring together men who might have 
remained in isolation, and have ameliorated the prolonged and 
silent separations of our forefathers. This is all that it can be 
said we owe to the industrial age; all else was won by the 
humanism of the eighteenth century, however much more recent 
knowledge has confirmed the gains. Society is more humane; 
torture is obsolete ; knowledge is more diffused, and ecclesiastical 
fanaticism moribund ; even among the dregs of parochial busy- 
bodies hardly one could now be found who believes that ‘ the floor 
of hell is covered with unbaptised babies not a span long.’ None 
would go back on the ‘emancipation’ of women, though it is 
hard to know what it means. The mothers of Elizabethan Eng- 
land asked for no emancipation, and were often scholars ; they 
read the Testament in Greek. Here, again, is the reminder: we 
are a lesser race. A Hypatia might lecture in Alexandria: in 
Athens her epitaph might have been, ‘ She lived unknown’ ; but 
where in Alexandria were Antigone, or Alkestis, or Iphigenia, 
where even Electra or Clytemnestra, Medea or Hecuba, Phaedra 
or Deianeira, Jocasta or Cassandra or Andromache, where the 
Fates of the Parthenon or the Demeter of Cnidos ? Where in our 
literature or art are Shakespeare’s women? And so the sense of 
inferiority pursues us. An age of decline may be taken for an age 
of ‘ progress,’ because all things do not progress and decline 
together. The ‘ years that bring the philosophic mind ’ to a race, 
as to an individual, take away the creative gift and the strong 
quality of humanity. And how have we used the victory of free- 
dom of thought ? Partly, as they did, in the decline of the ancient 
world, in the luxury of Oriental and syncretistic theosophies and 
pitiful necromancy ; partly, as they did, in true scholarship and 
ordered speculation.1 However, no general good has ever been 


1 Lord Acton held that the emancipation of conscience from authority was the 
chief content of history : it is our chief glory. T.H. Green said that the criterion 
of progress was ‘ the value set on persons.’ In this also we may pride ourselves. 
Yet Renan’s opinion in the Vie de Jésus is disquieting: ‘ Nos civilisations . . . 
ne sauraient nous donner aucune idée de ce que valait l’homme a des époques 
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gained but weak men have misused it. Suffice it that the good 
exists. We have certainly, like the late ages of the ancient world, 
subtlety, cleverness, knowledge, all the past to enjoy, every 
opportunity for appreciation. Since we are critics, let us be good 
critics. The Renascence was a revival first of appreciation and 
then of creation. Such a thing may happen again. 

Only the fringe of modern art could be touched on here, its 
analysis only indicated. But a beginning must be made. 

If we consider moder painting, the absence of greatness, 
except in Sargent and George Clausen, is easily felt. Many 
positive qualities exist. First, there is a high standard of technique. 
All the leaders of the art have turned with disgust from the 
‘blottesque,’ the flabby dulness to which the general decline of 
craftsmanship had dragged painting. Draughtsmanship is not 
often the strong point of Northern schools, but the precision and 
subtlety of drawing of Mr. Sargent, of Mr. Glyn Philpot, or of Mr. 
W. T. Wood, is a sign of revival in the most virile element in 
painting : it is, in the English school, almost new. Turner, Alfred 
Stevens, and Leighton are hitherto the only great draughtsmen 
of our race. To choose examples among contemporaries is seldom 
just, often invidious, and usually arbitrary. Those mentioned 
are, however, evidence of one indisputable kind of excellence. 
One may be allowed to mention Mr. Brangwyn and Mr. Cayley 
Robinson as evidence of the interest in decoration, which is also a 
sign of revival. (Alfred Stevens’s and W. B. Richmond’s mosaics 
in St. Paul’s, Leighton’s frescoes in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Watts’s Fiero Pasto in the Tate and his Lawgivers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, Ford Madox Brown’s panels at Manchester and 
his Work, and the glass and tapestry designs of Burne-Jones are 
only adumbrations of what they might have done.) It would be 
ungrateful to deny the considerable number of beautiful and 
sincere pictures produced; yet the very excellence of what is 
done makes it worth while and incumbent to reflect wherein lies 
the dissatisfaction which we often feel. Reynolds has a ‘ native 
and inherent dignity’ which is seldom attained by a modern 
painter who is a surer draughtsman. Again, Leighton, for all his 
salon suavity, has a wholeness, a sane nobility, which seems deli- 
berately shunned by more original designers. Why should an 
accomplished draughtsman wantonly inflate the thighs and crush 
in the chests and skulls of his figures,” as if from fear of resembling 
Leighton, and paint a child with a blue face to harmonise in a 


od l’originalité de chacun avait pour se développer un champs plus libre’; and 
he speaks of the ‘ énergie surprenante ’ of ‘ ces ames entiéres.’ We have levelled 
down as well as up. 
* The type is partly derived from a well-known artist’s model, but is carica- 
tured for some complex emotional reasons. And there are other models. 
002 
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‘scheme’? What is the aberration of feeling which produces 
depraved Mongoloid types because their mere strangeness will 
move imagination easier than normality ? Or, again, why should 
exquisite draughtsmanship feel it necessary to elongate trees to 
the character of grasses, and a genuine lover of Nature yet lean to 
night and twilight as if more poetical than day ? Turner was not 
afraid of the sun. Nor did he turn garish limelight on to viridian 
grass with violet shadows and call it sunlight. It is the surest 
sign of real strength to prefer always the via media, the greatly 
normal. If we turn to mural decoration, we find either an extra- 
vagant globularity (where ‘ power ’ is sought) or an extravagant 
straightness and flatness (where ‘dignity’ or ‘repose’). Why 
should one-sided qualities be sought at all? It is like the striking 
of a self-conscious attitude. So far I have thought only of serious 
and finished artists. We suffer from a multitude of vulgar 
painters. Of them, and of the host of frivolous or dishonest ones, 
it may be a waste of time to speak, save to ask why they are taken, 
not only seriously, but as representative of the age. Painting is 
not exceptional. Literature shows, as Professor Saintsbury said, 
a ‘ troubled unrest of style, a vagabond curiosity of matter.’ But 
probably even Professor Saintsbury, who has read everything, 
has not read much of the colossal cataract. A good deal, we hope, 
in the classic phrase, ‘ falls stillborn from the Press.’ Our grand- 
fathers read many pretty bad novels ; but never before have so 
many foolish books abounded. Even the novelists and play- 
wrights who have a true vision of the grimness or absurdities of 
life, lack the great normality, the irradiation of universal power. 
All the best literature of the day is prosaic, and in prose ; one is 
almost tempted to feel that poetry is the pastime of coteries and 
poseurs. Only Hardy survives amid a generation of Epigoni. 
Music has sunk with a speed unparalleled by any other art at any 
time. The most prodigal exploitation of technical resources cannot 
recapture the accent of Beethoven, even for an instant, even bya 
plagiarism. The modern spirit works. 

What is the modern spirit ? It is a recurrence of an inevitable 
decline. It is an anemia, a sophistication. It is dissipation of 
mind, wantonness, abnormality. It is hysteria. In our case it 
might be called urbanisation. Nor does it work only within. 
Patronage fluctuates with taste and with economic circumstances ; 
and the arts depend on patronage. Moreover, there are the critics, 
honest and dishonest. Lastly, the citadel is betrayed by fear and 
sentimentalism. This muchis pretty certain. This is also certain, 
that ‘the truth shall set you free,’ and merely to become aware is 
a deliverance. And I am not going to assume that we have not 
the will to act afterwards. It is not a scholastic speculation, but 
a very practical proposal to look into the matter more in detail, 
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Every man who has tried to create anything knows how hard 
itis to maintain the freshness of the first impulse. It is when we 
see this freshness of morning strength triumphant to the close of 
a vast, laborious, subtle, and passionate enterprise that we 
acclaim it great. Genius is the power of sustaining an intense 
intellectual passion. It is, in its essence, rare. Therefore the 
impulse of an esoteric art, like the impulse of the individual artist, 
inevitably weakens ; machinery is duplicated and the inner heat 
allowed to die away. A motive is exhausted, a manner etiolated. 
Acold abstraction replaces the reality, the enthusiasm, of younger 
years. In the eighteenth century England was roused from the 
torpor of the Restoration. Wesley and Johnson are both symptoms 
and causes of the revival. The new energy produced the great 
generation of Burke, Reynolds, and Gibbon; the ‘return to 
Nature ’ and the French Revolution carried the poetic fire to yet 
greater heights : Wordsworth, Turner, Keats, and Walter Scott ; 
the third age, the Victorians, were still possessed by the Divine 
afflatus, yet already troubled with the time’s decay. The fourth 
stage was inevitable, but it never lasts forever. The same cycle 
isseen in Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton ; in Aéschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides (it is strange that Euripides died in the same year as 
Sophocles, though so fully imbued with the modern subtlety). 
The same is seen in Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven ; and in paint- 
ing Cimabue and Duccio are followed by a culmination in the 
second stage—Giotto—passing into decline in the fourteenth cen- 
tury Giottesques. Masaccio invigorated a century of genius, but 
no fruit grew on the tree of Florentine painting after Michelangelo ; 
nor could a strong fourth age follow the lineage of Bellini, Titian, 
Tintoretto, nor in Greek sculpture the succession of Myron and. 
Polycleitus, Pheidias, Praxiteles and Scopas. Within subsidiary 
developments of art the same history is repeated: medizval 
architecture, Greek vases, or the glazed ware of the Della Robbia 
firm, Luca, Andrea, Giovanni ; even in the work of individuals, in 
the three periods of Turner, whose successors were mere impres- 
sioists, or of Velasquez, who had no successors until Goya, or 
of Beethoven, who has had no true successors at all, sometimes 
the decline coming in the third, usually in the fourth, stage of the 
development. Modernity is a recurrent phase. Now recent 
criticism makes much of pioneers—the propagators of energy. As 
amatter of fact, great artists are chiefly survivors from ages in 
which energy has been stored, or else exhibited in religion and 
politics, as Bunyan and Wren survived to Restoration England, 
Wesley and Johnson preceded the poets, the Reformation and 
Renascence the Elizabethans ; Pheidias and the Tragedians were 
the descendants of Peisistratus, Cleisthenes, and Miltiades, the 
contemporaries of Pericles, indeed, but also of Themistocles, Alci- 
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biades, and Cleon. The next generation of artists lived in the 
confusions of the Spartan and Theban hegemonies and the Mace. 
donian conquest. The thinkers rise later and survive later. States. 
men, poets, thinkers, is a natural order, and the third generation 
of poets is often, as we have shown, ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.’* But the bloodlessness, sophistication, and over. 
subtlety—all corruptions and not shortcomings—are not to be 
remedied by reckless means. We are all agreed in our disgust at 
insipidity. ‘Is there any taste in the white of an egg ? ’ says the 
Book of Job. We weary all the more at academic little girls 
depositing dainties on the noses of academic little dogs because 
we remember the immortal, the adorable, Miss Bowles, their arche- 
type. Yet it is very childish to let our regret at the etiolation of 
Whistler or the abstraction of Chavannes turn us against delicate 
perception or solicitous design. One of the most disheartening 
phenomena is the immaturity of middle-aged persons. Rash 
reactions will happen in youth, but to retain such a state of mind 
seems very weak. Why should the embryonic scratchings of the 
Malay Archipelago be the only alternative to over-urbanised art ? 
To imitate crudity is itself sophisticated. And ‘ primitive ’ art is 
only tolerable because it shares with mature art the strong effort 
to do a thing as well as possible, however clownish the result. Its 
genuine spontaneity cannot be forged by the intentionally bad per- 
formance of a mountebank. Rude power is utterly different from 
crude affectation, and sophisticated brutality is the more gratui- 
tous when a sane effort at severe form has actually revived. Caco- 
phony is substituted for significance in music; composers are 
afraid of being ‘sweet.’ So if a poet fears his verse is tame, he 
bursts into an oath and imports the jargon of Long John Silver 
or Bill Sikes. But it is not ‘strong ’ to be inappropriately violent, 
A seafaring parrot can do it. The remedy for dulness is not to 
roar, but to have something important to say. 

The ‘remedy ’ is itself a symptom of disease, abnormality, 
the lack of balance—a weakness especially of the vulgar, though 
pure vulgarity exists both in strong and in decadent ages. It is 
not inconsistent with what Charlotte Bronté called ‘ cleverality’ 
(as the quality from which Johnson was so free). This is an age 
of caricature ; all our fashionable portrait painters exaggerate, 
and an unsophisticated judge would not think that moder por- 
trait drawings were intended seriously. I know it is easy to mis- 
take intention, like Lord Kicklebury when he rallied Mr. Tit- 


* If this be true, then the aristeia of our armies is a ground of hope for the 
imaginative harvest of the middle of the century, and the scientific harvest of 
the end of it, when our return to an agrarian polity will open a new and calmer 
cycle. Compare the opinion of Ambassador Page on the character of the 
English (Life and Letters of W. H. Page). 
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marsh : ‘ What! taking cawicachaws ?’ Yet I thinkit is what the 
world is doing. It is an age of epigram, poems and works of 
criticism are concatenations of epigrams usually meretricious. A 

of modern pictures is a collection of them, frequently 
without wit. But if they have wit, why swell an epigram into a 
volume ? No man of real wit does so. Mr. Max Beerbohm knows 
exactly the form that fits his exquisite satires. But huge canvases 
are sometimes covered with the material of a black-and-white 
sketch. All sense of proportion is lost, and dulness is the result. 
So, to obviate it, ‘shock tactics’ are adopted. (I have seen the 
phrase used in all seriousness in a responsible publication, as if a 
new province had been acquired for the arts.) Real art can never 
be loud, nor is it likely to flourish in an age of advertisement. Per- 
haps more than enough has been said about the hurry of life, 
‘which takes all worth from every act ’—‘ La fretta, che l onestade 
ad ogn’ atto dismaga.’ Snapshot art is not art, just as pemmican 
knowledge is not knowledge. In the contemporary rooms of the 
Tate, no picture contains more than ome motive, which a quick 
glance can grasp; but Turner’s Bay of Baie contains enough 
imaginative motives for ten good pictures and a hundred modern 
ones. So there is more musical invention in a Mozart sonata than 
in a Wagner opera in which the lacune are filled up with ‘ orches- 
tration.’ Compare the thin fluency of modern prose with the 
tichness of the eighteenth century, from which, nevertheless, no 
word can be subtracted. I have not forgotten the exceptions ; but 
itis time to refuse to drift with the eddying stream. 

One other characteristic of degeneracy must be touched on— 
the indulgence in cheap pathos and false sentimentalism, in shallow 
melancholy and lazy gloom. Vigorous ages produce tragic poetry 
which seldom weakens into pathos. Even the fate of Astyanax or 
of Ophelia ‘ finds some vent in action.’ The agony of Lear is 
redemptive ; the suffering of Tess D’Urberville is told with the 
severity of Sophocles or Scott. ‘ Nothing is here for tears, no 
weakness, no contempt.’ The modern spirit enjoys failure ; the 
sentimentalist is always cruel. Robespierre wept at the death of a 
linet. Few realise how austere true tenderness often seems ; 
Ruskin understood in Dante the profound pity which yet will 
make no compromise with truth. It is to be feared that sentimen- 
talism was not a little encouraged by the sad stories of Little Nell, 
and Little Em’ly, and Little Dorrit, and Tiny Tim, though it 
seems base to criticise Dickens ; and criticism is rather an imper- 
tinence from our generation, considering the pure springs of 
feeling that predominate in the pathos of the Victorians. Letty’s 
First Globe and Too Late are not morbid. 

These seem to be the vices of the modern spirit in the arts. It 
is essential to understand them before we can do anything, and 
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for the individual artist this first step is half-way to recovery ; to 
know is to be armed. One other thing is needful for him to do; 
but first he must be assured of three powers outside himself : his 
patrons, the critics, and the courage and honesty of the public. We 
must consider their importance. 

Patronage influences the arts doubly : by appreciation and by 
economic pressure. By appreciation I only partly mean contem- 
porary praise ; every man of feeling hungers for sympathy, but 
great artists are probably never really deflected either by adula- 
tion or detraction. ‘Who killed John Keats?’ ‘I,’ said the 
Quarterly, is a libel. All ages have seen 


Nations slowly wise and meanly just 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 


Pheidias died in prison ; Rembrandt became a bankrupt ; Tumer 
was reviled and Alfred Stevens neglected ; Holman Hunt almost 
gave up painting to emigrate ; Dante was exiled, and Milton sold 
Paradise Lost for 121. ; Wordsworth was told : ‘ This will never do,’ 
On the other hand, Sophocles was made a general for his Antigone, 
and Balaustion’s Adventure records the magic of the popularity of 
Euripides ; the Cnidians so loved their Aphrodite by Praxiteles 
that they refused to give it to King Nicomedes even for the 
remission of a debt. Again, such was the admiration for Scott 
that the Sunday Times in 1824 complains that the ‘ consecrated 
phrases ’ which ‘ oiled the hearts and stimulated the exertions of 
our classic authors ’ are insufficient for ‘ the Wizard,’ ‘ the Cory- 
pheeus of the North,’ ‘the Great Unknown.’ The popularity of 
Dickens and George Eliot is a living memory.‘ So various is 
fame ; yet even actors—the most dependent on applause—are 
not made by it. The salvoes of the French Navy which welcomed 
Sarah Bernhardt added nothing to her genius, nor did the long 
obscurity of Sarah Siddons take away from hers. It is rather the 
taste of the previous generation which forms the capacities of 
artists, and in this patrons, and critics, and public join. The special 
influence of patronage is economic, for men must do what they 
can live by. The history of the arts of old London is, in this con- 
nection, instructive. In the Middle Ages the Church absorbed 
wealth and labour, and the Abbey was the result ; but in the 
fourteenth century the secularism, of which Philippe le Bel’s 
humiliation of Boniface VIII. had been the most significant 
symptom, grew in England also, and the painters of London were 
employed in the Painted Chamber of Westminster Palace, and the 
builders on Westminster Hall—both meeting-places of Parlia- 
ment. The Tudors centralised wealth in the Crown, and the gold- 
smiths became the leading craftsmen of the City; indeed, the 


* People crowded to the stations to meet the new instalments of the novels. 
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Venetian Ambassador who saw the fifty-two goldsmiths’ shops 
in Cheapside alleged that in no city of Italy could such work be 
seen, though it was the age of Benvenuto Cellini. The London 
arts of the seventeenth century were those demanded by the noble 
families: tapestry and furniture of state; and the commercial 
age has turned invention into mechanical channels. Similarly, in 
Italy the decline of painting in the fourteenth century was partly 
due to the ruin of the banks when Edward III. repudiated his 
debts. To-day the travesties called ‘ecclesiastical art’ and 
‘sepulchral art ’ are due to no lack of true artists, who would do 
fine work if the Church wanted it. But the Church prefers to 
patronise safe hacks, though they are no cheaper. The excellence 
of Greek and Florentine tombs is due to a demand. 

Now, in decadent ages demand is dominated by the parasitic 
species, the professional critics; vigilance was exercised in 
healthy ages by guilds which fined bad work. In our day doc- 
trinaires and dealers’ agents fill the air with the clamour of a 
parliament of crows Honesty and dishonesty are equally mis- 
leading when their ignorance is profound, and one looks in vain 
for careful analysis. A critic will call Sargent a ‘hustler in 
paint ’ and talk of his bravura, but look at a Sargent, and you will 
see twenty changes of colour in one brush stroke ; something more 
circuitous is here than bravura. Every delicacy of modelling, every 
expressive variety, is realised. This is not ‘ hustling.’ And what 
if we know of eighty-two sittings for one portrait, of fifteen years’ 
apprenticeship, of seven years’ copying of Velasquez? What is 
criticism without knowledge ? But we have also the critics who 
are dealers’ agents, whose pronouncements ought to be in the 
advertisement columns. 

Critics alone might be innocuous. But cowardice and senti- 
mentalism open the gates of the Acropolis. Two figures appear : 
one is the curate who said, ‘ Damn,’ to show he was broad-minded ; 
the other is the simpleton who, as Mr. Bertrand Russell said, 
stands waiting for the "buses, hails the first that comes, loves it 
‘for its own sake,’ and ‘lets it take him whithersoever it will.’ 
Chartered academies will abandon an historic trust lest they be 
called names ; their teeth chatter at the menaces of a coxcomb. 
Subsidised institutes court his smiles and obey his orders. Then 
the sentimental simpleton adds his opinions : the young genera- 
tion are revolutionary (a libel) ; one man is as good as another ; 
every novelty is probably good ; the great thing is to be progres- 
sive and ‘ representative.’ So the Tate hangs a Crucifixion which 
isa mockery of its theme and an outrage to religion. It is the same 
sentimentalism which submits a complex fiscal problem to an 
electorate which is known to be too obtuse to grasp the working 
of the transferable vote. In the arts it is a denial of quality—that 
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is, of art. And so the tail wags the dog. The pity is that he who 
rides on a tiger can never dismount. All vices grow, as was 
reluctantly admitted by one of the propagators of the fashion for 
Van Gogh. The tragedy of that unhappy man’s insanity is 
exploited, and a pathological ‘ case ’ treated as an artistic achieve- 
ment. He is imitated in cold blood by men without a touch of his 
genius. And the coward and the sentimentalist agree that a new 
school of art has arisen. 

But, ‘ fortunately for mankind, as some counterbalance to that 
wretched love of novelty which originates in selfishness, shallow- 
ness, and conceit,’ there is set in the deeper places of the heart a 
reverence for antiquity. We have the past to learn from. Far 
too many write, and paint, and compose. If we could cease from 
our orgy of production, and pause in a ‘ wise passiveness ’ to con- 
sider those works which have stood the test of time, what might 
not come of it? The artist if he were sure of his patrons, of 
critics, of the public, could overcome his weakness, instability, 
and troubled emotion by submitting his mind to the master 
spirits of all ages. Those who are not artists would surely do far 
better if they knew only the best music, the best literature, the best 
painting and sculpture. A book worth reading at all is worth 
reading aloud three times. The choice is between quantity or 
quality. A few deep, full experiences are worth innumerable 
multitudes of half-unreal impressions. Those who pass in vague 
dissatisfaction from one transient pleasure to another do not 
know the intense enjoyment, the profound inspiration, of strong 
abiding things. For many men a few books have sufficed, but 
they have been the best. The age of Cromwell was made great 
by the Bible. Many an ‘ omnivorous’ reader from a University 
to-day will, in his fear of missing what is talked of, omit ail the 
ancient classics, all the Bible, most of Shakespeare, all of Dante, 
Wordsworth, Goethe, Scott, and Milton. In the end he will lose 
the power of enjoyment. Clement and Origen found the style of 
the Bible a stumbling-block ; ‘ My extravagance disliked its self- 
restraint,’ says Augustine. Appreciation asks an effort, for it is, 
as Benedetto Croce emphasised, the reproduction of the imagina- 
tive act of the artist. Only those who have made the effort know 
the reward. Nor is it true that people will not enjoy the past. 
Thousands enjoyed the Beggar’s Opera who would not have the 
stomach for Tom Jones ; the obstacle is not antiquity, but excel- 
lence. The excellence of any age must be appreciated as a whole. 
He who is too nice for Aristophanes is too mean for Pheidias. To 
most both speak a dead tongue. The custodians at the museums 
are totally unmoved by their surroundings. Even education 
could not create the non-existent. It is supposed—by some who 
forget that Judas lived three years with Christ—that a man only 
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needs to be given a chance. Most men refuse life, and vulgarity is 
irremediable. Nevertheless education might do something. My 
own appreciation owes much to a lantern lecture on Rembrandt 
given by the school drawing master when I was fifteen. And 
there is a school in Poplar where the boys produced Tannhauser.® 

The past is our teacher, but romantic sighs are not enough. If 
set down in Athens, say, in the Plague year, or at the time of the 
massacres of Mitylene or Melos, or if we saw the quite nineteenth 
century conditions in the mines of Laureion, we might prefer to 
enjoy the Parthenon in Bloomsbury and Sophocles in Oxford. Yet 
to enjoy these at all is to breathe new life ; it is to be empowered. 
Bare ‘ originality ’ does not exist: Beethoven born on a desert 
island would have created nothing ; ‘ only the song of a secret 
bird,’ the rain in the forest, the sound of the ocean, or the shock 
of the winds among the hills, might have stirred in him the dim 
pain of desire. Pheidias and Shakespeare were called into being 
by the energies of others. In the happiest ages men learn without 
seeking ; but in most they look back into the past and come to 
their full stature by emulation with chosen rivals. Milton was 
learned in literature and made himself the greatest master of 
language of all times. All later poets have been steeped in their 
predecessors’ poems. All painters and composers have spent 
years in study of this kind, for they were not just musizierende 
Engel. If Michelangelo copied antique statues for two years, who 
are we to nurse our ‘ originality’? There is no choice except 
between being the sport of chance influences or choosing our 
influences for ourselves. To try to be original ends only in 
‘irregular sallies and trifling conceits’; we cannot help being 
unique ; our peculiarity is no virtue. ‘Genius is the child of 
imitation.’ The impulse to art is the love of Nature, but the 
expression demands mastery of a most difficult language. Nothing 
need be added to Reynolds’ Sixth Discourse save this: Almost 
all that makes life fine is Greek. The Renascence was a revival 
of Greek art, but not of the greatest Greek art. Of the 14,000 works 
of Hellenic sculpture in Rome only six were found in the Quattro- 
cento. No works of the fifth century were known till the nine- 
teenth. If the least of Greek statues could inspire all the glories 
of the Renascence, what could not the achievements of Pheidias 
do ? which seemed, as Quintilian says of them, to ‘ add something 
to religion.’ We imitate the past already, but when we see sculp- 
tured stations of the Cross which derive from the lion hunt of 
Assur-Nasir-Pal II., we think regretfully of the Panathenaic Pro- 
cession. Only ignorance of the variety and subtlety—even to 

5 Compare The Music of Life, by Charles Smith, an educational experiment 


in the Isle of Dogs. At Oundle the Bach Mass in B minor was sung by the 
boys. 
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the expression of moods—shown in Greek art could think of it 
as ‘ plastic perfection,’ abstract grace. A man who should spend 
a day with the sculptures of the Parthenon, and then hear the 
word ‘ progress ’ spoken, would laugh at the vain presumption, 
The Demeter of Cnidos is incomparably more Divine than any 
Madonna. We are not so civilised, so wise, so gifted, so noble, as 
the Athenians. If we are to see a new Renascence, it can only be 
Greek. There is no reason why it should not be greater than the 
first, since we can follow greater leaders. There are hundreds of 
works of genius to enjoy, but only a few to be followed : those of 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven ; Homer, the Greek tragedians, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Burke, and ‘a few others ; Pheidias, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Velasquez, Turner; the Greeks above all, 
A landscape painter could paint a mountain group like the Fates 
of the Parthenon. It is not the mimicry of externals, but the 
laborious study of the spirit, that is needed. Matthew Arnold was 
a follower of Hellas, not in Merope, but in Sohrab. The deca- 
dence of antiquity also harked back to earlier years ; there was an 
‘archaistic’ style like the first century Diana of the British 
Museum ; but there was also the Aphrodite of Melos, decadent 
in being half draped, yet with the majesty and perfection of a 
mightier age. That is the type of the noble following of 
antiquity. The caprice which supposes with Mill that ‘eccen- | 
tricity is itself a virtue ’ is not desperate. With a normal society — 
the supreme normality of Greek art may return. English litera- 
ture has shown itself capable of it in the past, but so far among 
painters only Watts, the most original of them, has followed 
Pheidias. He was not deterred by the failure of those who fol- 
lowed lesser models ; and men whom Nature intended for other 
things will be warned by Lawrence’s Satan, of which Fuseli truly 
observed: ‘It is a tammed ting, but it is not te tevil.’ It is not 
Greek. Lawrence could have found a master in Velasquez. For 
all the masters share the normality, the truth, of the Greeks. 
Ching Hao, in China in the tenth century,'wrote : ‘ A resemblance 
reproduces form; art reflects spirit ; truth shows spirit and sub- 
stance in like perfection.’ This Kunstwahrheit the Greeks attained. 
But it is the aim of all, ‘quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus.’... ‘No poem,’ says Coleridge, ‘ should consist wholly 
of poetry,’ and Greek imagination is rooted in reason and fact. 
They ‘ saw life steadily and sawit whole.’ ‘ I know not how it is,’ 
wrote Arnold, ‘ but their commerce with the ancients seems to me 
to produce, in those who practise it, a steadying effect upon their 
judgment. . . . They are like persons who have had a very 
weighty and impressive experience. They are more truly than 
others under the empire of facts.’ This truth, this profound 
normality, supremely Greek, is in all greatness—in the Bible, or 
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the Venetians, or Bach, or Dante. And we are capable of it ; it 
is deep-seated in the English race. Go from the Elgin Room to 
the National Portrait Gallery, and you will see the same quality 
of humanity. These men, the fathers of our name and lineage, 
have been made free by truth, and in their eyes lives that imagina- 
tion which is ‘ Reason in her most exalted mood.’ 


D. H. BANNER. 
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SPRING IN THE CAIRNGORMS 


TWENTY-SIX miles of full stretch going, and five of them across a 
plateau which twice breaks disdainfully through the 4oo0-ft, 
contour line and nowhere sags below a measure big enough to 
dwarf Snowdon ; six hours’ continuous snow work ; a couple of 
blizzards fit—as, indeed, they did—to flay the skin off one’s face: 
and, in the lulls of blizzard and mist, the revealing of mighty: 
shouldered Titans, cloaked in snow and crowned on their savage 
brows with glittering cornices—is it too tame a prospectus 
for a Whit Monday mountain entertainment in the British 
Isles ? 

In the opening paragraph of Guido Rey’s Matterhorn there is 
a description, full of beauty and imagination, of the carving ofa 
mountain from some great welt on the crust of the primeval 
world. The artist’s work is done with elemental tools, and he has 
a hundred hues for the colouring after he has shaped it. He 
fashioned the Cairngorms out of a formless mass of granite. Using 
acids, and water, and ice, he scored out their glens and corries to 
his pleasure, and made their cliffs and their broad backs to gleam 
with naked rock. In his conception of the finished work, one 
may fancy that he saw the valleys of the Spey and the Dee, to 
north and south, broadening out from the mountain bases. And, 
lest the farmers and foresters who cultivated the valley woods 
and fields should be cut off from each other by the formidable 
mass he was shaping into beauty, he cleft it from end to end by 
the pass of the Larig Ghru. Westward he belted the mountains 
in a wide semicircle with a couple of masterful burns, and east- 
ward he tumbled a highland wilderness between them and their 
two big comrades, Ben Avon and Beinn a Bhuird. Finally, he 
richly coloured their flanks with heather. 

The steep walls of the Larig support no less than seven defined 
summits which can muster over 4000 ft. apiece ; five to the west 
and two to the east, frowning at each other across the cleavage. 
It is as if the mountains had once played a Brobdingnagian game 
of ‘nuts in May’ and the westerners had come off best. But the 
combined efforts of Cairn Toul and the Angel’s Peak and Brae- 
riach, the stalwarts of the western team, could not haul over, in 
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the deciding tug of war, Cairngorm, who has lent his name to the 
whole group, or Ben Macdhui, who is Ben Nevis’ heir to the 
British Isles. 

A mountain apprenticeship in Cumberland and Carnarvon- 
shire is apt to leave a person with very casual notions about height 
and distance. English and Welsh standards need stiffening up 
before setting one’s courses to the Cairngorms. It is twenty-five 
miles by the Larig track from Inverey, in the Dee valley, to 
Aviemore, in the Spey valley, and these villages are the nearest, 
indeed, the only, bases for the hills unless the weather invites one 
to sleep at an uninhabited bothy or at the famous shelter stone 
beside Loch Avon. Thrust away in the glens, there may be one 
or two cottages where foresters and gamekeepers live, but the 
walker is not likely to get a welcome from them, for the iron hand 
of the deer-stalker and the grouse-shooter might lie heavy on them 
if they played the good Samaritan to wanderers on the hills. 
Between the snow-bound, practically night-bound, winter of the 
Highlands and summer largely sacrificed to the ‘sportsman ’ 
there is a very little season left for the walker to go on his occasions 
content that he will not be held up or even ‘ inadvertently shot ’ 
if he strays from the ordered road. His feet are not considered 
in the least beautiful upon the mountains. 

Freedom has become a meaningless word in Scotland when 
many of the glories of her country are cut off during the holiday- 
time of the year from every man who does not carry a gun and 
belong to an accredited shooting-party. 

Of course, many restrictions may be avoided by clever tres- 
passing. Some of us trespass as part of the hard necessity of our 
case, others with a high heart and a white heat of enthusiasm 
like crusading knights. We take it as a foray into the enemy’s 

“territory, an outpost skirmish in the Holy War declared by 
Lord Bryce when he introduced his ‘ Access to Mountains’ 
Bill nearly half a century ago. But we have a code of ethics in 
the matter. For instance, it is the law that an opened gate be 
scrupulously closed again. And no self-respecting walker would 
dream of tramping across land that is under crops or hay. But 
moorland and mountain, it seems to us, should be a playground 
and in the real sense a recreation ground for all, the common 
heritage that may not be sold to the few for money and con- 
verted by them into a sort of fashionable slaughter-houses. After 
all, the high places of a country are the natural shrines for its 
people to make their worship. ‘ Democracy’ has a hollow ring 
where the worshipper is banished from his temple and left to 
wander disconsolately in the uttermost precincts. The moun- 
tains belong to every one of us who is born to these islands which 
they watch over ; they are ours to enjoy in our bodies just so far 
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as we are strong in muscle and sound in wind, ours to possess in 
memory to the end of life : 


For the joy of a hill is as deeply, deeply 
Graven in laughter on hearts grown old. 


After that a disillusioned democrat feels better, just as the 
bicyclist who has been forced to the kerb by a tearing Rolls- 
Royce and there upset upon a casual stone feels greatly relieved 
when he has shaken his fist in the wake of the unrecking and un- 
wreckable monster. And if any arm-chair critic, who has never 
dodged a keeper or been barred by some arrogant landlord from 
access to a favourite mountain, should accuse me of splashing too 
lurid colours on the canvas, I would have him read the introduc- 
tion to Mr. Ernest Baker’s book The Highlands with Rope and 
Rucksack. He will find there a very pretty list of specific acts of 
tyranny. And should he go on reading, as I think he will be 
tempted to do, he must be an extremely crusty critic if he does 
not close the book regretfully at the last page with the call of the 
hills singing in his ears and a firm determination in his mind 
to make for the country north of the River Tay on his next 
holiday. 

This has been a digression of devil-may-care dimensions. In 
a left-handed way, however, it helps the point that the liberties 
one takes with the hills of Lakeland and Wales are out of place 
in the Grampians. The Snowdon Horseshoe, as everyone knows, 
is the official between-lunch-and-dinner walk after a wet morning 
at Pen-y-Pass. One can imagine Ben Macdhui and Cairn Toul 
grinning at each other across the Larig at the very idea of such 
cavalier behaviour with them. A lost direction in the cloud on 


Eskhause may land a man at Wasdale instead of Borrowdale, but. 


this, though irritating, is hardly serious. For there is the inn, and 
the Whitings will provide a sumptuous tea of bacon and eggs; 
and when his annoyance has melted away in the expansive con- 
tentment of the well-filled, he can take his track homeward over 
Styhead. But the unfortunate who misses his line badly in the 
Cairngorms will find himself as likely as not locked up in a maze 
of cliffs, or, if he does hit a valley, he may have to follow it for 
ten or fifteen miles before he comes upon any habitation of man. 
It will then most probably be cheerfully borne in upon him that, 
somehow or another, he has had the points of the compass hope- 
lessly shuffled up, and that a nine hours’ tramp across a chaos of 
stark hills separates him from his base. 

These are factors to reckon with. In the abstract, they are 
plainly set forth by the map-makers. For even on the Ordnance 
Survey of Scotland, with its prodigal display of contour shading, 
the wash of brown, so broad and deep, which marks the Cairn 
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gorm group, holds one’s attention at a first glance. A closer 
examination supports the first impression that here are lordly 
fellows who will demand from one a certain measure of respect. 
At any rate, so it seemed to three mountaineers, of very modest 
merit and experience, who were discussing ways and means in the 
morning train from Blair Atholl to Aviemore, with the map 
spread out on their knees and the usual wordy wrangle in progress. 
Derelict patches of snow clung obstinately to a mushy existence 
on the slopes of Drumochter Pass. Mufflers of cloud were swathed 
round the higher mountains. Yet the Optimist, sublimely dis- 
tegardful of the unpleasing look of the weather, was of opinion 
that no one but a thorough-paced slacker would shy at the great 
high level walk from Braeriach to Cairn Toul. The Pessimist 
marshalled, with quiet assurance, a dozen depressing argu- 
ments. The Trimmer said: ‘ Well, at any rate, we can have a 
damn good try.’ And sudden rain spattered on the window- 


In the upshot, there was a labouring through heavy snow to 
the Einich Cairn, one of the swellings on the league-long tableland 
which rise above the 4000-ft. line. Below us, as we trudged : 
cloudwards, sulked Loch Einich, an iron-grey, lustreless surface, 
with the precipices of Sgoran Dubh Mor raking up from the 
further strand. Wandering vapours brushed the white crest of 
the cliffs, and the gullies were plastered with snow. The black 
rock had a tarry gleam. We breasted the blunt lip of our own 
ridge and were received all at once into a world that flowed 
whitely about us and enclosed us in itself. The tableland must 
have been a virgin snowfield, but the mist was far too dense to see 
further than three or four yards. It was like standing inside a 
great hollowed ball of whiteness. We crouched beside the cairn, 
shivering at the caresses of the wind and keeping eager watch for 
any threadbare appearance that might suggest an early rent in 
the thick garment of cloud. But the garment had no threadbare 
places, and the Optimist, who would have liked to adventure 
deeper into the white mystery, was outvoted. 

Life, however, can generally strike a nice balance of compen- 
sations. The long tramp home down Glen Einich and through 
Rothiemurchus Forest almost made up for the uncaptured sum- 
mits. Ahead was unfolded to us a pageant of lavish purples, and 
greens, and chocolate-reds ; and behind us the implacable moun- 
tains, got up so paradoxically in the symbolism of brides, brooded 
temotely, their huge flanks shining to patches of sunlight. Pre- 
sently our moorland track made into the woods. The pillars of 
the fir-trees were coloured a sort of dusky rose, and between them 
hills to the westward glowed distantly like amethysts. There was 
ascent-of resin in the air. And dinner, the ultimate goal of every 
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mountaineer, was doubtless sizzling in the oven but an hour's 
march away. 

Next day we saw for the first time, below lifting clouds, the 
top of Cairngorm and the rampart of the precipice which makes 
the escarpment of Cairn Lochan. We were lazily stretched out 
by the shores of Loch Morlich, munching sandwiches and making 
the most of Whit Sunday’s thin ration of sunshine. The clouds 
melted and lifted very deliberately, and we watched with impa- 
tient eyes for the unveiling of the tops. Cairngorm was perfectly 
white, and he had the faintest gleam of sun upon his snowfields, 
The smashed face and scalped summit of Braeriach were still 
hidden from us. Eddies of mist floated in the great corrie below 
Cairn Lochan. And at our feet the lake rippled, washing a shore 
of sand; stuff that has been gritted and borne down by the wear 
and tear of time from the granite of the hills. Scotch firs had 
their roots in this inland beach, and the pinkish bark of their 
trunks made beautiful harmonies with the tawny sand. A mile 
or so away, across the valley where the birches were hardly show- 
ing green, slopes of chocolate-coloured heather rolled upwards to 
the snow-line. 

We had tried the western half of the group and been repulsed. 
For honour’s sake the eastern peaks would have to be won at any 
cost. Those clear summits had a siren way with them, and we 
were almost persuaded to hitch on our rucksacks and make a 
helter-skelter dash for them without more ado. But Sunday 
morning had found us late breakfasters, and the day was already 
half gone. We resisted the sirens, cursed Morpheus for the ill 
trick he had played us, and on Monday bestirred ourselves 
early. 

The ascent of Cairngorm and Ben Macdhui sounds a quite 
modest undertaking, but, in fact, it means a thirty-four-mile 
tramp from Aviemore, unless you forego pride and gratefully take 
a lift in a Ford car to Loch Morlich. This saves the eight-mile 
walk through Glen Mor Forest to the foothills of Cairngorm, and 
therefore reduces the mileage to a reasonable twenty-six. As 
there were no Lake District record-breakers staying in our inn, 
we had not the least compunction about the Ford. 

It was a gambler’s morning from a weather point of view, but 
we made steady tracks upward. Scores of little burns of melted 
snow combed the shaggy foothills that stick out like tentacles 
from the main mass of mountains. We started a grouse, nearly 
stepping on her nest in the heather, and beyond us, by the snow, 
ptarmigan wheeled, still wearing their white winter plumage. 
Driving clouds made delicate shadows that flitted across the white 
shoulders of Cairngorm. Waifs of mist had again lost their way 
in the Cairn Lochan recess. And we observed, with respect for 
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our mountains, how the gale whipped up the snow like flying scud 
from the verge of the Cairn Lochan cliffs. 

Later we caught the storm full blast as we were slanting 
down from Cairngorm for the magnificent plateau walk over 
Cairn Lochan to Ben Macdhui. The wind seized the particles of 
frozen snow crust and lashed them into one’s face like a cat-o’-nine- 
tails. In a second, the furious mixture of snow and racing cloud 
had cut us off from everything but its own unstable world. It 
was an immensely exhilarating devil’s dance, and the gale made 
the figures for us, pushing us willy-nilly into our places. Our 
sense of direction was utterly bewildered. At last, backs to the 
wind, legs astride and heels dug deep into the snow, we tried to 
stand square long enough to take a compass bearing. We had 
lurched away almost at right angles to our true course, but the 
bearing put us straight again for Cairn Lochan. As we approached 
the edge of the precipice the mists parted and the wind subsided, 
like a child who has tired himself out with a storm of crying and 
becomes all at once still. The sudden vision of cliff and cornice, 
so quiet and unperturbed, made one silent. The rock faces were 
black as pitch and smeared with pearly snow, and so deep and 
sheer that their foundations were hidden from us. The cornice 
was sliced into teeth along the line of the crest. A strange feeling, 
born, I suppose, of the quiet and the solitude, slid into one’s mind. 
The place seemed withdrawn from the comradeship of human 
beings. One had the sense of having lifted a curtain and come 
unawares upon a secret beauty of the earth. 

We are told that Cezanne, after he had painted a picture, 
would often go away and leave the canvas behind him to lie 
unwanted on the ground. His ardent mind, always striving to 
find a more perfect means of expression, became indifferent to 
anything he had made after he had done working on it. He had 
apparently no desire for popular applause, nor any feeling for the 
value of his pictures except as experiments. But his wife used to 
rescue, whenever she could, the deserted offspring of his brush. 
It was as if she made a sort of foundlings’ hospital for his paint- 
ings. May one fancy that, in something of the same spirit of 
superb carelessness, the Artist of the earth carved this detail of 
mountain sculpture and then passed silently onward, perhaps 
to paint the lonely sunrise over an undiscovered tract of Tropical 
America or to cast the wonders of light upon the waves of an 
uncharted sea? But what if some obscure mountaineer should 
come by chance upon the deserted masterpiece and feel his own 
soul gleam to a reflection of the Artist’s joy ? 

There is a little tarn on the tableland half-way between 
Caim Lochan and Ben Macdhui. It feeds the March burn which 
finds a quick course to the Larig down a slope made rough with 
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screeshoots. So the map told us. But we saw neither tarn nor 
stream. There was no break at all in the sheeted whiteness of the 
plateau and the hillside. And we wanted the water for a land- 
mark. For it was our plan. after labouring on to the top of 


Macdhui, to retrace our steps and make the burn our line of | 


descent. Luckily, a clear spell gave us time to settle where the 


tarn and the head of the burn ought to be; and we staggered — 


about in the snow and made a great churning up which ended in 
a track of footmarks to point the direction for our future going. 
There was method in this drunken behaviour. If the mists were 
down on our return we had a notion that we should never strike 
the invisible course of the burn, and a miscalculation might very 
well land us in unpleasant argument with some crag too stiff for 
us to tackle. It was the Trimmer’s idea, and in the event we 
blessed his foresight. 

Across the great fracture of the Larig the western peaks 
appeared in silvery magnificence. They showed a good deal of 
vicious rock gashing the snow on their precipitous faces. Loch 
Uaine, which is set like a gem in the southern recess of the mighty 
Garbh corrie, was buried in drift. The recess was hollowed in a 
curve of beauty and grandeur that almost took one’s breath 
away. 

We tramped on, and once mofe our horizon was squeezed 
into a few yards radius. 

On the top of Macdhui the weather showed us an unexpected 
consideration. For three whole minutes the mists left us alone. 
But there was no distant view westwards to Ben Nevis, and it 
was too cold to argue as to which summits were which of the hills 
nearer at hand. We snuggled down as well as we could in the lee 
of the cairn, and the Optimist, with thoughtless abandon, began 
stuffing raisins and nuts into a greedy mouth before attending to 
a wonderful southward vision. It was a pity. The three minutes 
were up and a new hurricane was prepared before the last raisin 
had gone to placate the clamorous lions in the Optimist’s interior. 
But even as the tempest hovered for its swoop the Optimist had 
one swift sight across rolling snowfields of Lochnagar and Ben-y- 
Gloe. And they shone a translucent blue like the colour on the 
breasts of doves. 

I have seen the evening after-glow of the far North mantling 
the Romsdalhorn. 


Then from the west there streamed a flood of light 
That bathed in glowing purple all the vast 
Rock circle ranged around us... . 


Seated on a hillock above the little cemetery at Arezzo, I have 
watched beyond the cypresses and the ancient corn-land a summer 
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sundown stealing over the heated flanks of the Apennines in soft 

and crimsons and cool greys. But I do not know that 
these things were more lovely than the triumphs of light and 
atmosphere which the great artist gets in Scotland. Scottish hill- 
sides glow and glimmer in the distance and the half-distance like 
_ jit gems. The snowy hills or the very distant ones are pearls 
and moonstones; the others are rubies and sapphires and 
amethysts. 

The storm, itching maliciously to let off a volley of sleet 
against someone’s unoffending body, roared its discharge across 
the mountain. Our coats and breeches were turned into a crystal 
armour by the pelting, half-frozen snow. The stuff beat into our 
eyes so that it was scarcely possible to keep them open. The tracks 
of our ascent—footmarks at least eight inches deep—were filled 
up in five minutes with the fresh snow, so that we often lost them 
and had to halt and search about before we could distinguish 
their traces. Our knee muscles were getting tired. There is no 
experience of mountaineering so wearisome as a prolonged plough- 
ing through snow where the crust is too thin to bear one’s weight, 
and one is constantly sinking up to ankles and knees. 

Even under the tamest weather conditions the Larig must 
appear a wild place. Its name means in Gaelic the ‘ gloomy’ 
pass. On the east it is walled by screeshoots and precipices ; on 
the west, like some system of fortifications built by giants, cliffs 
and corries tower upwards in chaotic terraces to hold the table- 
land which makes a platform for the western peaks. The floor 
has been used as a dumping ground for the mountain lumber of 
centuries, and the track pushes its way hetween a débris of 
boulders and broken humps of moraine left by the long-perished 
glacier. For our benefit, I think the Larig put on its most uncom- 
promising expression. We descended to its chilly depths down a 
veep and rotten snow-slope, which looked and felt as if it might 
avalanche at any minute. The pass was silted up with snow- 
drifts and the track mostly invisible. Mist licked round the huge 
bastion of Cairn Toul, which they call the Devil’s Point. We 
looked back to its black and steaming rocks and thought the name 
not inapt. Armies of swollen clouds came glowering from the 
northward. All day their ranks had never been short of recruits. 
As soon as one wave of the attack dashed itself to death against 
the crags another loomed into view ready to take its place. 

We were beginning to think we had had enough. We felt 
very hungry and even cross. The Trimmer relieved his feelings 
by pointing out to the Pessimist, a little acidly, that a sprained 
ankle would not be a popular addition to our adventures. Our 
path was littered with loose and wobbly stones, deceitfully 
covered with snow, and the Pessimist had an ankle of evil fame. 
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The Optimist was silent. Another mile or two—once off the snow 
and on to the heather—and the Optimist would be banqueting in 
heaven. Was not a feast of cheese sandwiches and bannocks 
spread with jam prepared even now for the faithful in the ruck. 
sacks which they themselves carried ? Does not every man bear 
his heaven in his own heart ? 

We put an ice-axe to menial use by digging with it a little hole 
in the peaty ground to hold a spirit lamp and saucepan. All the 
long day through we had carried that spirit lamp and saucepan, 
and in the coldest moments of snow and mist we had cheered our- 
selves with the thought of the ‘Oxo’ we should brew. I suppose 
the most exquisite descriptions in the world of food are those 
worked with such an obvious, if delicate, smacking of the lips on 
the part of the story-teller into the tales of The Thousand and One 
Nights. Even a medieval ascetic must have fallen to the sweet- 
meats, and sherbets, and sugared, rose-flavoured waters of the 
pastrycooks of Baghdad. And yet I am firmly convinced that 
not even Haroun-al-Raschid himself ever had his palate tickled 
half so pleasantly as did we three wet and hungry tramps squatting 
in a boggy patch of heather and wolfing our messy sandwiches 
between draughts of ‘Oxo’ which had a fine tang of the earth. 
The earthy taste was obtained by stirring the pot with a root of 
heather. It is a recipe to remember. I believe we hit upon the 
magic for mixing an elixir of life. At any rate, after tossing off 
the ‘ Oxo,’ we forgot our battering and labour upon the tops and 
the seventeen miles. that lay behind us, and raced, like colts 
fresh from the stable, over the nine that separated us from home 
and more food. 

The swinging walk down the pass, and then through the pine 
groves and green clearings of Rothiemurchus, made a worthy 
finish to our ten hours of great life. That night one tumbled into 
bed the grateful possessor of new treasure—golden warp for the 
weaving of the memories that go to enrich the leaner days. 


Strife that was friendly, and work that was willing, 
Mountains attempted and muddled and won ; 
War without enemies, sport without killing ; 
How will it seem to you forty years on ? 


KATHARINE C. HOPKINSON. 





FORFARSHIRE AS A ROYAL COUNTY 


BERKSHIRE has hitherto been considered as our royal county par 
excellence by reason of its Windsor Castle, the majestic country 
seat of our sovereigns, finest and most interesting of all our 
national ‘ sights ’ to native and foreign visitors alike. 

After Berkshire comes Aberdeenshire, with its Balmoral Castle, 
as built, and ever passionately beloved as a residence, by Queen 
Victoria, and still a favoured autumn resort of her successors. 
When Edward VII., as Prince of Wales, assumed the chiefship 
of the Gordon Highlanders, of whom the main recruiting ground 
is Aberdeenshire, he alluded to the appropriateness of his titular 
appointment, seeing that the famous regiment was ‘so closely 
connected with our part of the country.’ 

But, if lordly castles form a criterion of comparison, both 
Berkshire and Aberdeenshire may now be said to have almost been 
thrown into the shade by Forfarshire (or Angus), three of whose 
historic mansions have recently contributed separate members to 
the circle of our royal family. 

These three historic castles are those of Brechin, Glamis 
(pronounced to rhyme with ‘ psalms’), and Kinnaird—seats of 
the Dalhousie Ramsays, Strathmore Bowes-Lyons, and Southesk 
Carnegies respectively. One of these Ramsays—brother to the 
present earl—is now sailor son-in-law to the Duke of Connaught ; 
Glamis Castle has equally supplied a daughter-in-law (the 
Duchess of York) to King George ; while Kinnaird Castle has 
now in turn furnished a husband, Lord Carnegie, heir to the 
earldom of Southesk, to the younger daughter of our Princess 
Royal. 

Surely there must be something pre-eminently historic and 
distinguished about a Scottish county whose leading families have 
thus been laid under contribution to continue the practice 
initiated by Queen Victoria—a new departure as flattering to the 
Scots as it was congenial to the English. Victoria was the first 
of her line to break with our dynastic custom of Continental inter- 
Marriage by giving her fourth daughter, Louise, in wedlock to 
the Marquis of Lorne, son and heir to the Maccallum More, the 
tremendous Duke of Argyll—Gladstone’s intellectual but rather 
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peppery duke, who wrote a much-discussed volume entitled The 
Reign of Law, though an American visitor to Inverary discovered 
a state of things there, as he said, more suggestive of a ‘ Law of 
Rain.’ The Lord never granted the Scots—especially the Highland 
portion of them—such a ‘ guid conceit o’ themselves ’ as when, on 
the wedding-day of the Princess Louise, a ghillie in the square 
of Inverary was heard to exclaim that ‘the Queen would be a 
prood woman the nicht.’ 

In the first stages of the Franco-German war of 1870, when 
things were going very badly—and no wonder !—with the French, 
an attempt was made to bolster up the waning courage of the 
boulevards by a series of purely fictitious bulletins about tremen- 
dous German defeats—capture of the Crown Prince and all his 
army at one fell swoop, for one thing. Just then it so happened 
that the Marquis of Lorne had become engaged to Princess 
Louise, Queen Victoria’s youngest daughter but one, and Sir John 
Tenniel seized upon the incident as the subject of one of his finest 
cartoons, quite on a par with his subsequent Dropping of the 
Pilot. 

The picture in question represented the Marquis of Lorne as 
a young and gallant Highland chief proudly giving his arm to the 
Queen’s charming daughter and leading her exultingly past a 
background crowd of pickelhaubéd and scowling German prince- 
lings, with the legend A Real German Defeat—very different from 
the imaginary ones which had been dished up for the encourage- 
ment of the deluded and despairing Parisians. 

This bitter ‘German defeat ’ in the field of dynastic alliances 
denoted an entirely new departure, as definite as it was popular, 
Equally applauded was the subsequent espousal of King Edward's 
eldest daughter, the Princess Royal, to the Aberdeenshire Earl 
(afterwards Duke) of Fife ; while popular delight and satisfaction 
were equally evoked by the later marriage of the Duke of York— 
standing nearest to the throne after the Prince of Wales—to the 
winsome daughter of another Scottish nobleman, the Earl of 
Strathmore (‘ Thane’ of Glamis, like Macbeth). At the same 
time there was shown to be a sort of remote cousinry between the 
betrothed couple, seeing that the founder of the Strathmore 
family, Sir John Lyon, had married a daughter of Robert IL, 
Scotland’s first royal Steward, Stewart, or Stuart. 

Nowhere in all broad Scotland is there a finer specimen of the 
feudal residence than Glamis Castle, which, standing about five 
miles west of the royal burgh of Forfar, adorns the picturesque and 
fertile valley of Strathmore, otherwise known as ‘ The Howe 0’ 
Angus.’ 

The view from this commanding pile is unrivalled for its rich 
and varied beauty—a view bounded on one side by the tremendous 
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barrier of the Grampians, and on the other by the less majestic 
outlines of the Sidlaw Hills. Away to the north, between those 
two mountain ranges, spreads the picturesque valley of Strath- 
more—well wooded, well watered, farm-dotted, village-studded, 
mansion-adorned—till this Howe o’ Angus merges into and is 
continued to the sea at Dunottar Castle, ancient stronghold of 
the Marischal Keiths, by the Howe o’ the Mearns. 

This continuous ‘ Howe,’ or valley, running through both 
counties, Angus and Mearns, makes them really one, which 
indeed they are in respect of speech, race and other character- 
istics ; and as such they shall be regarded for the purposes of this 
article, just as in Church matters they are united administratively 
by acommon Kirk Synod. — 

This valley of Strathmore, or Howe o’ Angus, is also the very 
racial kernel of Lowland Scotland, and it was the dialect of Angus 
that was selected as the basis of his Scottish Dictionary by Dr. 
Jamieson, who, a west countryman himself, acted for several 
years as a minister in the county town of Forfar. 

The immense valley of Strathmore is as fertile as it is beautiful ; 
witness the droves of Angus ‘doddies’ and shorthorns that 
browse and fatten on its stream-fringed pastures, from which they 
come to London to fetch the very highest price for beef in all the 
British market. Someone has said that, where splendid animals 
are raised, there also are the men sure to be fine, and the rural 
men of the Howes of Angus and Mearns are without their physical 
superiors in all Scotland. The ne plus ultra of personal achieve- 
ment is expressed in the north by the saying, ‘ I ha’e done my best ; 
even the men o’ the Mearns can do nae mair ’—a variant of the 
Roman ‘ Ulira posse nemo tenetur.’ 

The truth of this, curiously enough, was once experienced in 
that very locality by the Romans themselves, who failed to carry 
their eagles further north than Angus and Mearns; and it is 
arguable that the battle of Mons ‘ Grampius ’—a copyist’s classic 
mistake for the Grawpius of Tacitus, where Agricola came to 
blows with Galgacus and his Caledonians—was fought near the 
immense circular stone hill-fort of Catterthun, near Brechin, 
which commands a view of the German Ocean, and which 
therefore answers to the ‘in conspectu classis’ of the Roman 


" historian as is done by no other suggested site. 


Standing in a region of the most picturesque beauty—on 
which ‘Thrums,’ by the way, looks down admiringly from its 
Grampian foothill—Glamis Castle is also the centre of a world of 
historical romance, which has engaged the pens of many writers, 
with the ‘ Wizard of the North ’ himself at their head. There is 
reason for believing that Lord Glenallan, in The Antiquary, was 
suggested to Scott by some tragic incidents in the history of the 
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Lyon family ; anyhow it is but a step from ‘ Fairport ’ (Arbroath) 
to Glamis. 

On the other hand, the view from Glamis Castle is not superior 
to that from the flag-tower of Brechin Castle, which for many 
centuries has been the guardian of what is known throughout 
Scotland as ‘ Ye Ancient City,’ a cathedral town whose titular 
bishop is at present the elective Primus of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland. 

The present seat of the Ramsays is not Dalhousie Castle, 
Midlothian, which was the cradle of their race, but Brechin 
Castle—to which they attained through intermarriage with the 
Panmure-Maules—a fine old fortalice crowning a precipice washed 
by the salmon-swarming and pearl-abounding South Esk—‘ pure 
stream,’ if I may borrow the touching words addressed by 
Smollett to his native Leven Water, flowing from Loch Lomond 
to the Clyde : 


Pure stream in whose transparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave. 


It was this river—and there are only two or three more of its 
kind in Scotland—that supplied some of the pearls now adorning 
the Scottish crown, which may still be seen, with the rest of the 
regalia, in the strong room of Edinburgh Castle ; and having thus 
supplied pearls to the circlet of the Scottish crown, the valley of 
the South Esk has now in turn been called upon to furnish 
personal pearls of still greater beauty and interest to the circle of 
England’s royal family. | 

From the square, Norman-like flag-tower of Brechin Castle— 
with its flagstaff from the Redan which was presented to the 
Earl of Dalhousie (then Fox Maule, Lord Panmure), our War 
Secretary during the Sebastopol siege—the enraptured view 
ranges away eastward down the wood-fringed river to Kinnaird 
Castle (which three years ago was all but destroyed by fire, with 
its priceless art and historical treasures), standing in its spacious 
deer park, the noblest of its kind in Scotland, with its background 
birthplace of the great Marquis of Montrose, who married into the 
Carnegie family ; then away back up the Esk to the hills around 
Cortachy Castle, stronghold of the Ogilvies, corresponding to the 
‘bonnie hoose o’ Airlie’ of ballad song; and then again east- 
ward to the ruined splendour of Edzell Castle, at the foot of the 
Grampians, the cradle of the Crawford Lindsays, of which the 
hospitality was once so profuse that it used to be known as the 
‘ Kitchen of Angus.’ 

All these centres of history and romance, I say, may almost be 
descried from the lofty flag-tower of Brechin Castle, of which 
the authentic history dates from the day when Edward I. of 
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England received the homage of John Baliol as King of Scotland 
in the neighbouring parish of Stracathro—little thinking that this 
self-same parish, centuries later, was to become the seat of a family 
destined to furnish England with a Prime Minister in the person 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

All through these Angus straths and Grampian glens you come 
across properties and lairdships connected with such names as 
Lyell (including that of Sir Charles, of Kinnordy, the ‘ Darwin 
of geology’), Fullerton, Falconer, and Keith-Falconer, Earl of 
Kintore, Fotheringham, Carnegie-Arbuthnot (of Balnamoon), of 
whom a daughter was the author of He’s low down, he’s in the 
broom, that’s waiting for me, the original of Burns’s My love ts like 
a ved, ved rose; Lindsay-Carnegie of Kimblethmont, Kinloch of 
Logie, Monro of Lindertis, Kennedy-Erskine of Dun, of which 
house a gifted daughter has shown that she can handle the dialect 
of Angus better even than Barrie of ‘ Thrums.’ Witness, among 
other things, her Twa Weelums, namely, Kaiser William of 
Germany and ‘ Wullie Henderson frae Perth,’ a sergeant in the 
‘Black Watch,’ with whom ‘Bill Adams,’ who took such a 
prominent part in the winning of Waterloo, was simply not ‘in 
the same street.’ 

Once, on being asked down to Aldershot by Colonel Dick- 
Cunningham to select material for an illustrated article on the 
Gordon Highlanders—who were then on all lips as the stormers 
of Dargai—I found myself at the mess lunch seated beside a 
Carnegie of Kinnaird, a Neish of Tannadice, and a Gardyne of 
Finavon, whose vitrified hill-fort overlooking the winding Esk 
[had so often as a boy essayed to explore, but could find no one 
to explain. 

Strictly speaking, all these three gallant officers ought, on the 
territorial principle, to have been holding commissions not in 
the ‘ Gordons,’ but in the 42nd Royal Highlanders (better known 
as the ‘ Black Watch’ or the ‘ Forty-twa’), our premier kilted 
regiment, of which the recruiting area is the counties of Forfar, 
Perth, and Fife. 

No other Scottish regiment—Highland or Lowland—suffered 
in the Great War so severely as the ‘ Black Watch,’ which drew 
its sturdy recruits from the hills and dales and ‘ burgh toons’ 
familiar to readers of Harry Ogilvie, or, the Black Dragoons, by 
James Grant, whose Romance of War was declared by the late 
General ‘ Jimmy ’ Grierson (himself, through his mother, con- 
nected with the Strathmore Lyons) to be the ‘ finest novel I ever 
read.’ It was to the same martial district that Scott, who knew 
his Scotland better than any, instinctively turned for some of his 
leading military characters. 

There are two types of the Scottish soldier of fortune which 
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shine conspicuous in the pages of Scott: Quentin Durward and 
Dugald Dalgetty ; and it was to Angus and Mearns that the 
‘ Wizard ’ turned in search of both. Durward, who was to serve 


Louis XI. of France in his ‘ Garde Ecossaise,’ he fetched from 


‘ Glenhoulakin,’ or Glenisla, on the ‘braes o’ Angus’; while 
for Dalgetty he went a little further north, to ‘ Drumthwackit ’ (in 
reality Drumforskie), in the Mearns, just south of the Dee, to 
amuse and delight us with the equally erudite and valorous 
Rittmeister who was in turn ‘ to serve half the princes of Europe, 
including the immortal Gustavus, Lion of the North and bulwark 
of the Protestant faith.’ 

Scott had a marvellous knowledge of the family histories, 
nomenclature, and local dialects of all the Scottish counties, and 
wherever he laid his scene he wrote as if to the locality and manner 
born. Thus in The Antiquary—of which the interest centres 
in ‘ Fairport’ (Arbroath)—the dialect even of the fisher-folk 
at Mussel Craig (Aucmithie), proper names, and local colour are 
all just as true as if he had been born in Angus itself instead of 
in Edinburgh. 

As Durward himself had come from ‘Glenhoulakin,’ or 
Glenisla (which had been harried by the Ogilvies), so his maternal 
uncle Ludovic Lesly le Balafré, or ‘ Lesly with the Scar,’ was quick 
to get Quentin enrolled in the ‘ Scottish Guard’; and when, in 
celebration of his enrolment, a banquet was given by the com- 
mander, Lord Crawford, of the Angus house of Lindsay, he found 
himself to have become the comrade of men bearing such familiar 
names—all of them from his native Angus—as Lindsay, Guthrie, 
Arnot, Patullo, Moffat, Wilson, Cunningham and Tyrie, not a 
single Highland name among them. ‘ Lindsay, Guthrie, Tyrie, 
draw and strike in,’ exclaimed Lesly with the Scar on seeing his 
nephew Durward hard beset at Plessis-les-Tours. 

This name Tyrie, which still occurs in Angus, re-emerged into 
romantic prominence in the person of Colonel Tyrie-Laing, a 
Brechin district ploughman, who, feeling, like Duncan Gray, 
that ‘ slighted love was sair to bide,’ sought solace for his sorrow 
in a Highland regiment, from which he exchanged into a mounted 
corps in Matabeleland, and afterwards fell by a cruel chance shot 
when acting as commander of Lord Roberts’s personal bodyguard 
during the Boer war. 

But there was another distinguished soldier of fortune, Sir 
Andrew Melvill, hailing from the same district as Durward, 
Dalgetty and Tyrie-Laing, not of the imaginary, but of the real, 
kind, of whom Scott himself does not appear to have ever heard. 
He is not referred to at all by Hill Burton in his Scot Abroad ; no 
page is assigned to him in The Scottish Soldiers of Fortune, or The 
Cavaliers of Fortune, of James Grant, who had a marvellous scent 
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for such adventurers ; and even Scott does not seem to have ever 
come across his memoirs, which, written in French, were published 
at Amsterdam in 1704, two years before his death at the age of 
eighty-two, and of which an English version, with a foreword by 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, was issued during the last year of our 
Great War. 

Of this Sir Andrew Melvill his patroness, the Electress Sophia 
(mother of George I. to be), wrote shortly before his marriage with 
alady of her court, Mlle. Lamothe, who had justly remarked that 
she preferred ‘ half a man to no man at all,’ ‘ for a cannon shot 

had carried away part of his chest, which is only supported by an 

iron contrivance ’: ‘Colonel Melvill is already walking about in 
histent. I verily believe that the Scots are descended, not from 
Adam, but from the serpent. One cuts them into sixteen pieces, 
like Melvill, and they all join together again.’ 

This was Sir Andrew Melvill, whose native parish, if not the 
very same, was certainly next door to that of the great Marquis 
of Montrose, born twelve years earlier, at Baldovie (near 
Montrose). His family—which, among others, had produced his 
namesake Andrew Melville (with a different spelling), the friend 
and co-reformer of John Knox—was of Glenbervie, in the Mearns, 
near where the family of Robert Burns had also been rooted as 
yeomen farmers, or bonnet-lairds, since the time of Bannockburn. 

But as touching the Melvills and Quentin Durwards of their 
time who flocked to France and other countries, it was wittily, if 
rather maliciously, written of them by a French poet, Pierre de 

olle : 
} Vous saurez qu'on dit en proverbe 
Que d’Esossais, de vats, de poux, 
Ceux qui voyagent jusqu au bout 
Du monde en rencontrent partout, 


which I may thus render into English : 


There is an adage which doth say 
That wheresoe’er you take your way, 
E’en to the earth’s remotest bound, 
Scots, rats, and vermin will be found. 


This pungent epigram was written of the Scots who flocked to 
France to seek their fortunes with their pikes. But what, then, 
shall be said of their countrymen who at a later time, in still 
greater numbers, swarmed over to Poland to make a living equally 
with their packs ? 

For some reason Poland was a perfect paradise to Scottish 
pedlars and packmen, most of whom shipped to Dantzig or 
Kénigsberg—the great Baltic ports—from Dundee and Aberdeen. 
Curiously enough, the most illuminating reference to this 
Vilkerwanderung, or swamping of Poland by Lowland Scots 
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pedlars, is to be found in the very last place where one would have 
been inclined to look for it, namely, Johnson’s Lives of the Poeis, 
Writing of Sir John Denham, the truculent Doctor says : 


He now resided in France as one of the followers of the exiled King, and, 
to divert the melancholy of their condition, was sometimes enjoined by 
his master to write occasional verses. One of these amusements was 
probably his ode or song upon the Embassy to Poland, by which he and 
Lord Crofts procured a contribution of 10,000/. from the Scotch that 
wandered over that kingdom. 


Yes, certainly, if the Scots pedlars in Poland could raise among 
them 10,000/. in sums of one or several dollars, their number must 
indeed have been enormous, large enough, in fact, to form one 
of the armies that were then being officered by their soldier 
countrymen all up and down those Slavonic parts from Dantzig 
to the Dniester, and from Marienwerder to Moscow. Many of 
those Scottish soldiers and sailors of fortune serving in Russia 
were the founders of families still in high repute and power, though 
not always identifiable under the Russianised form of their names, 

On my way to Moscow for the coronation of Alexander IIL. I 
broke my journey for a day at Warsaw to have a look round that 
interesting capital of Poland. Among other places I hied me to 
the citadel, only to discover that its Commandant was a Colonel 
Ramsay de Balmain, a place near Fettercairn, at the foot of the 
Grampians, in the ‘ Howe o’ the Mearns,’ next door almost to my 
own native parish. My next visit to Russia was in 1905, when the 
‘Bloody Sunday’ revolution, as it was falsely called—since it 
was only a strike—had broken out in St. Petersburg, and I found 
everyone lamenting that General Kleigels, for long Prefect of 
Police there, had lately been shifted to Kieff. If only he, with 
his firm, strong hand, said people, had still been at the helm, there 
would have been no trouble with Father Gapon’s anarchic riff-raff. 

‘ Kleigels ? Kleigels ?’ said I.. ‘ That sounds very German’ 
No, it was explained to me, it wasn’t German at all, but only the 
Russian form of the Scottish ‘ Clayhills ’—Henderson of Clayhills, | 
or Clayhills-Henderson of Invergowrie, in the ‘ Carse 0’ Gowrie, 
on the winding banks of the Tay, between Dundee and Perth, in 
the region rendered for ever romantic by its association with the 
Lass 0’ Gowrie, liveliest of all Scottish love-lilts. True to type, 
a son of this soldier house, Captain George Clayhills, D.S.O., fell 
near Armentiéres early in the Great War. 

But, apart from the soldier-Scot element still to be met with 
in Russia, it is a curious fact that their pedlar compatriots, 
shipping from Dundee to Dantzig, were to contribute to Russia one 
of her most popular poets, known as the ‘ Russian Byron,’ and 
to Prussia one of her greatest, if not the very greatest, of all her 
philosophers. The poet in question was Michael Lermontoff, who 
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flourished in the reign of Alexander I., and was killed in a duel, 
like Pushkin, at the age of only twenty-six. He was descended 
from a Scots pedlar, or packman, called Learmonth—still a 
frequent Lowland name—who migrated to Poland, like so many 
of his compatriots, at the end of the seventeenth century, and 
then strayed into Russia by way of Tula. 

As for the philosopher referred to, whom the pedlars from 
Forfarshire made a present of to Prussia, this was none other than 
Emanuel Kant, a descendant in the third degree from a saddler 
packman settler at Memel, or Kénigsberg. Such was the humble 
ancestry of the author of the Kritsk der Reinen Vernunft (or 
Critique of Pure Reason), whose grandfather had hailed from the 
Howe o’ Angus, where the name of ‘ Cant ’ is still pretty common, 
though, of course, in German the ‘ C ’ had to be changed into ‘ K.’ 

One of the finest and most artistic monuments in Berlin, 
standing between the old Emperor’s palace and the University 
opposite, is Rauch’s equestrian statue of Frederick the Great, 
a statue of which the plinth is embellished by high relief bronze 
portraits of all the leading men of his reign, whether soldiers or 
scholars. Among the former is the figure of Field-Marshal Keith, 
whose ancestral, sea-washed seat of Dunottar, in the Mearns, is 
only a couple of miles from Clochnahill farm, the race-cradle of 
Robert Burns ; while under the tail of the King’s horse—good 
enough position for mere ‘intellectuals,’ thought Frederick 
William III.—there is a group of poets and philosophers, including 
the pedlar-sired sage, author of the Critique of Pure Reason, from 
the Howe o’ Angus. As Marykirk parish had been the race- 
cradle of the Burness (quasi ‘ Burnhouse ’), or Burns, family, so 
the opposite parish of Logie-Pert, on the Forfarshire side of the 
North Esk, was to have the distinction of producing the shoe- 
maker-sired father of a philosopher, quite as good in some 
respects as Emanuel Kant, in the person of John Stuart Mill. 

This reference to Marshal Keith—Frederick the Great’s favou- 
tite General, who fell at Hochkirch in saving the Prussian Army 
from destruction by a night attack of the Austrians under Daun 
in the Seven Years’ War—reminds me that he and his brother, 
the last Earl Marischal (hereditary Marshal of Scotland, like the 
Duke of Norfolk in England), personified the Jacobitism which 
permeated Angus and Mearns, and well entitled this Siamese-twin 
county to be considered as the most ‘ Royalist’ of any long 
before, by its marriages, it acquired the appellation of ‘ royal.’ 
For not only did it give birth to the greatest of all our Royalist 
leaders in the person of the Marquis of Montrose, who sealed his 
loyalty on the scaffold, but also to his cousin, Graham of Claver- 
house, Sir Walter’s ‘ bonny Dundee,’ who fell for James II. at 
Killiecrankie. 
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It was all intensely Jacobite and Royalist, more so even than 
the Highland counties proper, seeing that, according to Ewald, 
the largest contingent of Prince Charlie’s ‘ Highland host,’ 
totalling something over 6000, was formed by the Lowland men 
of Angus under Lord Ogilvy, who brought goo ‘ bonny fighters’ 
into the field, while the Camerons came next, but longo intervallo, 
with but 700. 

Nor be it unmentioned in this connection that Angus had 
the honour of furnishing to the kings of Scotland their standard. 
bearer, whose honorary office is still hereditary in the Scrymgeour- 
Wedderburn family, though one of those Scrymgeours, strangely 
enough, came to sit in the House of Commons for his native 
Dundee as the banner-bearer, not of Princes, but of Prohibi- 
tionists—a very different set of people. But it is pretty certain 
that the original standard-bearer of martial Scotland must have 
been nurtured on something much more generous and courage- 
inspiring than ‘ drumly,’ or turbid, water from the River Tay. 


CHARLES LOWE, 
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ABD-EL-AZIZ IBN SA’UD 


THE news of the death of Abd-el-Aziz Ibn Sa’ud, Emir of Nejd, 
in Central Arabia, will be received by all who knew him with 
sincere regret. His was a most engaging personality, and it was 
impossible to be with him without being carried away by the 
vivacity and infectious bonhomie of this regal man. He was an 
Anak in stature, standing well over 6 feet 4 inches, and towered 
among his followers, who, as a rule, are rather undersized. A hand- 
somer man would be difficult to find in Europe or Asia. His fore- 
head was fine, his nose slightly aquiline, and his face oval, rather 
long, and inclining to leanness. He wore a moderate black beard, 
Elizabethan in shape. His eyes were large, dark, and luminous, 
melancholy in repose, but generally sparkling with a sense of 
exuberant spirits. He spoke rapidly in a cultured, sonorous voice, 
and his general appearance was such as we are used to associate 
with the highest aristocratic type. With all this, he had popular 
manners, without a suspicion of ‘ side,’ and consequently he exer- 
cised a wonderful influence over the Bedouins, who are in some 
respects the most democratic, as they are the freest, of mortals. 

Had he been a better general in the field—or shall I say a 
luckier one ? for chance plays a greater part in Arabian warfare 
than in any other—he might have controlled all Arabia from the 
Hejaz northward. 

His father, Abd-er Rahman, son of Feisal, was also a remark- 
able man. In Riyadh he resided in a separate palace, and enjoyed 
equally with his son the title of Imam in Wahhabiland. He was 
a handsome old man, who had led a life of many ups and downs. 
At the end of a long struggle with adversity he had been turned 
out of Central Arabia, and retired to Kuweit as the guest of the 
sheikh of that principality. There his son Abd-el-Aziz might have 
continued to live a life of ease and dignity in company with the 
numerous young sportsmen belonging to the Ibn Sabah and other 
Gulf families. But he had ambition, and preferred to try to 
retrieve the family fortunes in the desert. He attached himself to 
the Ahl Murrah, notoriously the wildest of all the tribes who range 
over the northern confines of the Empty Quarter. There he made 
friends with his de jure subjects, including the Ajman and the 
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Muteir, and waited impatiently for the weakening of the Ibn 
Rashid faction, who were still usurping his father’s capital and 
dominions. 

At last the day dawned when, with the assistance of Mubarak 
Ibn Sabah, Sheikh of Kuweit, and the Muteir, who were at that 
time under the influence of Kuweit, he was able to attempt the 
recapture of Riyadh. This he actually accomplished in a most 
romantic manner, with only thirty trusty followers, entering 
Riyadh before dark one night and surprising the garrison of the 
citadel at dawn, when the Shammar governor was returning to 
his house, as was his wont, after the night’s vigil in the citadel. 
The Shammar governor and many of the garrison were slain, and 
the town and Bedouin tribes enthusiastically welcomed back their 
hereditary Emir, and Abd-el-Aziz soon became the most powerful 
chief in Arabia. 

The Turks, with whom the Ibn Sa’ud family have an eternal 
feud, thought to win him over by bestowing on him the title of 
Vali, but it was not long before he expelled them from Hasa. This 
was in 1913, and throughout the war his interests inclined him to 
the side of the Allies. 

At the commencement he embraced our cause with some 
enthusiasm. His father was strongly pro-British, but the chief 
cause of his enthusiasm was a romantic friendship with our 
representative, the late Captain Shakespeare. After that bril- 
liant young officer’s death in a battle between Abd-el-Aziz and 
Ibn Rashid, in which the former was defeated, he seemed to lose 
heart. 

His defeat was due to the defection of the Ajman, and there- 
after there was grave trouble with that tribe, which nearly resulted 
in Abd-el-Aziz losing his dominions altogether. 

So it was that in 1917, when I went to Riyadh, I found it 
difficult to arouse again his keenness. Firstly, there was the ever 
imminent danger from the rebellious Ajman and the pro-Turkish 
Shammar, which rendered it dangerous for him to venture far 
from home, and secondly, he had got it into his head that what- 
ever assistance he gave would only go to increase the prestige 
and swell the following of the Sherif, now King Husein. The 
hostility between Mecca and Riyadh has lasted over a century, 
and goes back to the old conquests of the Wahhabi empire, when 
the Sherif of the day actually did homage to the Wahhabi 
champion. 

Profuse subsidies were granted by us to the Sherif of Mecca, 
enabling him to raise strong contingents from all the tribes of 
Central Arabia. ‘ Wait till the money stops,’ Abd-el-Aziz used to 
say to me; ‘ then you will see how I shall settle with the “ King of 
all the Arab lands.” All my tribes will come back ; they are all 
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of the true religion’ (i.e, Wahhabis). ‘Husein will have only 
Mecca and Medina.’ 

I begged him to join in the fray, urging him not to let Husein 
have all the plums ; perhaps even Damascus. Why should Abd- 
el-Aziz not attempt to repeat his ancestors’ feat of capturing 
Damascus ? 

‘You do not understand,’ he said. ‘How can I move while 
Hail’ (the Shammar capital) ‘ is with the Turks and hostile to me ? 
But if you could bribe them and give me money and munitions 
equal to the cost of one British division I might have a try.’ 
Then he would explain to me the balance of power in Central 
Arabia ; how neither Hail nor Mecca, Nuri Ibn Sha’lan nor the 
sheikhs of Iraq, would help to restore to him the empire of all 
Arabia ; that, and that only, was what he and his family dreamed 
of and prayed for. 

The enticing visions which I suggested to him did, however, 
work on his imagination, and at one time he very nearly agreed 
to embark on a more ambitious policy. One evening, when we 
were alone together, he said, ‘ Last night I had a dream. It was 
as vivid as life. I stood by an overturned gun-carriage in the 
streets of Damascus, and my Arabs were swarming all over the 
town. We had captured the town.’ I said I believed he might 
make that dream come true. 

Looking back on it all, however, I see that he was right to 
pursue a policy of inactivity. After that defeat by the Shammar 
and the Ajman and the death of his trusted friend Shakespeare 
he knew that his prestige abroad had sunk, while his former 
buoyancy and self-confidence had deserted him. 

Abd-el-Aziz was not a bloody tyrant as Moslem or Muscovite 
tyrants go, but he was a strong ruler, which means in Arabia one 
who does not allow humanitarian considerations to interfere with 
his policy. While I was with him a section of a tribe, which had 
broken one of their fundamental laws by attacking a caravan 
guarded by their own fellow-tribesmen, was, by his orders, sur- 
rounded and exterminated to a man. 

He was lavishly hospitable. Every night some hundreds of 
men sat down to a mighty dinner of camel and goat-flesh. What- 
ever money he received as subsidy or tribute was at once spent 
in this manner. Any sheikh of the desert, with his followers, 
could come into Riyadh and abide for ten days as his guest. I 
had to urge upon him the desirability of saving up his monthly 
subsidy from us until he had sufficient to put a respectable force 
in the field and really obtain some military advantage over the 
Shammar. ‘ My answer to that is,’ he said, ‘ that neither I nor 
my forbears ever kept a chest.’ In other words, his answer was 
equivalent to our colloquialism, ‘ It simply is not done.’ 

222 
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Well, a hero has departed, one who, if circumstances had 
been more favourable, might have made a big stir in the world, 
for he was of the mettle and calibre of the Companions of the 
Prophet. 

Wahhabism is a sour, puritanical faith, but there was nothing 
sour about Abd-el-Aziz. He was very human, bluff and hearty. 
As an example, one day when we were seated in the large audience 
hall at Riyadh, in a mejlis at which many great sheikhs from 
Central Arabia and Syria were assembled, the discussion turned 
on religion. He was trying to set forth the respects in which 
Moslems are superior to Christians, and in some of these I must 
admit that he was right, though I, of course, stoutly maintained 
the contrary. Among these excellencies he instanced the prac- 
tical absence of adultery among them, whereas it was such a 
commonplace matter among Christians that their very newspapers 
and novels were full of it. I said, ‘Sheikh, we Christians’ 
(Nasara, a word of contumely) ‘are allowed but one woman to 
wife, even though we marry in extreme youth. How many have 
you had?’ ‘ Four,’ he answered, ‘as the Prophet ordained.’ 
‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I know that you have four at present, but how 
many have you divorced in the course of your life?’ ‘A hun- 
dred !’ he roared with a hearty guffaw, which the whole audience 
took up in glee. I had not to elaborate my point, as those who 
know the Arabs will understand. 

Abd-el-Aziz treated his father with veneration and obvious 
affection ; indeed, his affection for his family was one of the most 
lovable traits in his character. They were a most united family. 
His sister Nura, who is a wonderfully capable woman, managed 
the palace at Riyadh, and even undertook many of the duties of 
regent when her brother was engaged in war or raiding. She 
seemed to have the greatest influence over him. When he charged 
at the head of his wild horsemen, his battle-cry was ‘ Ana akhu 
Nura’—‘I am the brother of Nura.’ This reminds one of the 
brave days of old, when Europe for a season adopted the chivalry 
of the Arabs, an idea brought back by the Crusaders from Asia 
and Spain. 

Abd-el-Aziz was a hard worker. He began his day at 3.30 
a.m. with prayers, which it was his duty as Imam to lead; after 
which he breakfasted on tea, bread and honey. At dawn he 
mounted and went for a ride in the environs of the city, some- 
times sending word to me to join the cavalcade. Returning at 
about 9 a.m., he went to his office, where all sorts of people came 
to call on him and bring him the news of the desert. Seated in 
front of him were secretaries, to whom he dictated correspondence 
and such orders as required to be written. He would then proceed 
to the audience hall and hold court till 10.30, when all departed 
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to luncheon, the principal meal of the day. Midday prayers and 
then a siesta before afternoon prayers, at 3.30. Then work in 
council or perhaps a picnic to some attractive spot in the Wadi 
Hanifa, among the caves, or in a palm garden. All returned before 
sunset, when the city gates were shut and the call to prayers 
resounded from every mosque. After prayers I would be sum- 
moned to talk politics until midnight. 

No one in Riyadh dares to miss going to church. Imagine the 
multitudes of London attending church five times in the twenty- 
four hours, Sunday and week-day alike, and being liable to cor- 

punishment for slackness! It was a hard and exacting life. 
The Imam had three hours’ sleep at night and one or two in the 
day, yet he always looked well and cheery. 

Had his son Turki lived he would probably have succeeded his 
father. The actual successor is not yet known, but there were a 
few years ago several very competent members of the family 
available. The death of a ruler like Abd-el-Aziz must make a 
great difference in Arabia. Past policies will be thrown into the 
melting-pot for a time, and until the new ruler can establish him- 
self there will be many alarums and excursions in Arabia. 

I shall never forget my farewell to Abd-el-Aziz. He insisted 
on accompanying me out to my first camp. His farewell presents 
were a sword, a flock of sheep, and several camel-loads of dates 
and provisions. To all my party he gave clothes and big tips. I 
had given practically all I possessed to the slaves at the palace. 
Turning to leave me, he handed me a whip, saying it was all he 
had left. I took off my wrist watch and tied it round his wrist 
as we rode along. It was the only thing I had left which I could 
give him as a souvenir. ‘ Adieu! adieu!’ and he turned and 
galloped off. 

He had also given me two beautiful Arabian oryxes to present 
to His Majesty the King. One of these is now in the London Zoo ; 
the other had an accident on board ship and died at Bombay. 


BELHAVEN AND STENTON. 
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THE BERAR QUESTION AGAIN 


THE principle of res judicata is little understood in the East, 
where there is a tendency to regard any adverse decision, however 
final in its nature, as liable to reconsideration, but, notwithstand- 
ing this tendency, it is not without surprise that we find a ruler 
of the character and standing of the Nizam of Hyderabad seeking, 
on grounds which are as little creditable to his father as to Lord 
Curzon, the abrogation of an agreement in perpetuity concluded 
little more than twenty years ago. 

The Berar question has been from time to time discussed in the 
Press, and many must be familiar with its details, but a review of 
the circumstances in which this province passed into the posses- 
sion of the Government of India is a necessary preliminary toa 
discussion of the Nizam’s recent demand for its rendition. 

Berar was one of the six subas, or provinces, of the Deccan, 
which during the decline of the Mogul Empire became a great 
viceroyalty, to which Chin Kilij Khan, the ancestor of the Nizam, 
was appointed early in the eighteenth century. A few years 
later the Sayyid brothers, who were all-powerful at Delhi, but 
not strong enough to dismiss the Viceroy of the Deccan from his 
post, instigated the governor of the province of Khandesh to 
attack him, offering to him as a bait the reversion of the vice- 
royalty. This governor, Mubariz Khan, invaded Berar in 1724, 
met Chin Kilij Khan, entitled Asaf Jah, at Shakarkhelda, and 
was defeated and slain. The battle established Asaf Jah’s virtual 
independence in the Deccan, and, though neither he nor any of 
his descendants repudiated their allegiance to the Emperor, all 
behaved as though no bond existed between Hyderabad and Delhi. 

The Marathas were already, when Asaf Jah defeated his rival, 
a power in the land, and shortly afterwards, while the Peshwas 
were reigning at Poona, a subordinate Maratha dynasty, that of 
the Bhonslas, established itself at Nagpur. In the latter half of 
the eighteenth century the territories of the Nizam were in grave 
peril owing to the pressure of this predatory power on their 
northern and western borders, to the difficulty of steering a safe 
course through the troubled waters of Anglo-French rivalry, and 
to the rise of the robber State of Mysore under the adventurer 
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Haidar Ali and his son Tipu. This last power was eventually 
crushed by British arms, which had already worsted the French 
and destroyed their influence in Southern India, but the Nizam 
had been obliged to meet his Maratha foes alone, and ‘in every 
war from 1748 to 1790, with the one exception of the Maratha 
campaign of 1761, was thwarted, with consequent loss of territory 
orrevenue.’ In 1760, after the battle of Udgir, and again in 1795, 
after the battle of Kardla, he had been obliged to cede to the 
Peshwa rich districts in Southern Berar, and the acts of aggression 
committed by the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur in the assertion of 
his claim to the levying throughout the Deccan of the exactions 
known as chauth and sardeshmukhi amounted to little less than 
the annexation of the province. 


Wherever the Moguls appointed a collector the Maratha appointed 
another, and both claimed the revenue, while foragers from each side 
exacted forced contributions, so that the harassed cultivator often threw 
up his land and helped to plunder his neighbours. The Maratha by this 
means succeeded in fixing his hold on the province, but its resources were 
ruined and its people were seriously demoralised by a régime of barefaced 
plunder and fleecing without the semblance of principle or stability. 


The Nizam had learned by this time that his survival as a 
tuler depended upon British aid, and the Treaty of 1800 stipulated 
that a British force should be quartered in the Hyderabad State, 
and that the Nizam should furnish troops to co-operate when the 
occasion arose with this subsidiary force, which survives in the 
garrison of Secunderabad. 

In 1803 the second Maratha war broke out, and the Marathas 
were expelled from Berar, which was restored by the East India 
Company to the Nizam. The value of his contribution to the 
success of this brilliant campaign is to be learned from the 
despatches of Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
and in 1813 it was agreed, lest the Nizam should again fail us, 
that a force of his troops should be organised and trained by 
British officers. This was the measure which was described by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review} as forcing a contingent army 
upon the State for our own convenience. This force, originally 
known as the Russell Brigade, from the name of the Resident then 
accredited to the Court of the Nizam, was afterwards described in 
official documents as the Nizam’s army, and eventually became the 
Hyderabad Contingent. The Nizam was responsible for its pay- 
ment, the Government of India, who appointed its officers, for iis 
efficiency ; but the Nizam was unable, owing to the chaotic condition 
of his finances, to meet his obligations, and the Government of 
India were not seldom compelled to advance the sums necessary 
for the payment of the force. By the middle of the nineteenth 


4 Vol. civ., p. 272. 
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century the debt due on account of this pay and other unsatisfied 
claims amounted to 4} millions of rupees. The Nizam had 
already been warned that territorial security would be required 
for this debt unless it were speedily liquidated, and in 1853 a new 
treaty was concluded, under which the Hyderabad Contingent 
was to be maintained by the East India Company, and fof its 
payment and the satisfaction of outstanding claims the province 
of Berar north of the Penganga River, the district of Dharaseo, 
and the Raichur Doab—the tract between the Krishna (Kistna) 
and Tungabhadra Rivers—were assigned to the Company, which 
was to administer them. The first charge on the revenue—about 
five millions of rupees—of these districts was the cost of their 
administration ; the second, the maintenance of the Contingent ; 
and the third, the settlement of debts due to the Company, which 
was to render accounts to the Nizam and to pay him the unex- 
pended balance. 

To reward the Nizam for his loyal services in the Mutiny of 
1857 a new treaty was concluded in 1860, under which a debt 
of five millions of rupees due by him was cancelled, the territory 
of Surapur, annexed in consequence of the rebellion of its raja, 
was added to his dominions, and the Dharaseo district and the 
Raichur Doab were restored to him. Berar was retained in trust 
by the Company for the purposes for which it had been assigned 
in 1853, but the Government of India were released from the 
obligation to render accounts, which had led to undignified 
altercations. 

This settlement of the question endured until 1903, but the 
Nizam never cheerfully acquiesced in the alienation of Berar, and 
never relaxed his efforts to recover it. Agents were employed in 
England to bring his grievance to the notice of Parliament and of 
prominent public men, and to ventilate it in the Press, and large 
sums were placed at their disposal in order to enhance their 
importance. A humbler class of European agents—retired ser- 
vants of the Government of India and others who desired to add 
to an insufficient income or to earn a livelihood on easy terms— 
infested Hyderabad, and professed to be able, by contributions 
to the Press and otherwise, to advance the Nizam’s interests. 
Their occupation left them much leisure for profitable intrigue, 
and those who succumbed to this temptation became a nuisance 
to the State and a disgrace to their country. 

All demands for the rendition of Berar were uncompromisingly 
refused. It was generally assumed that this refusal was based on 
the Imperial Government’s lack of confidence in the will or the 
ability of the Hyderabad State to meet its financial obligations, 
for the past history of financial administration in the State amply 
justified mistrust ; but when the offer of security other than the 
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assignment of territory failed to induce them to reconsider their 
refusal, their attitude was regarded as unreasonable, and was 
attributed to the most sinister motives. For this reason it is 
unfortunate that they failed to disclose all the grounds of the 
refusal. Their decision to refuse rendition on any terms was 
reached as long ago as 1878, and the reasons for it were fully 
explained in a despatch addressed to the Government of India by 
the Marquis of Salisbury, then Secretary of State for India, who 
reminded that Government that we had obligations to the people 
of Berar as well as to the Nizam, and that it was impossible to 
deliver to the government of the Hyderabad State two and a half 
millions of people who had for a quarter of a century enjoyed the 
advantages of British rule. The despatch was a confidential docu- 
ment, the contents of which were not disclosed, even to the Nizam, 
until the conclusion of the agreement of 1903. It was this secre- 
tiveness, probably due to consideration for the feelings of His 
Highness, that exposed both the Imperial Government and the 
Government of India to misrepresentation. 

The decision was fully justified by, and might easily have been 
defended from, the history of the Nizam’s administration of 
Berar. ‘ The Nizam’s territories are,’ wrote Sir Arthur Wellesley 
in January 1804, ‘one complete chaos from the Godavari to 
Hyderabad,’ and again, ‘ The situation of this country is shocking : 
the people are starving in hundreds, and there is no Government 
to afford the slightest relief.’ The failure of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment to fulfil its duty to its subjects was not wholly due to the 
war on its frontiers, which had but just ended when Sir Arthur 
Wellesley wrote, for between 1803 and 1820 the force of 26,000 
troops, which the Nizam quartered on the province, was power- 
less to protect it from the ravages of Pindaris and Bhils; nor 
was it only from the depredations of avowed bandits that it 
suffered. The extravagance of the Administration left it no 
means of subsistence but loans, which it raised at the exorbitant 
tate of 24 per cent., and could repay only by the assignment of 
large tracts of land in Berar to the lenders, whose exactions, 
owing to the insecurity of their tenure, were commonly limited 
only by the capacity of the peasant, under distraint, to pay. This 
iniquitous system of farming the revenues continued until 1843, 
when the Minister Raja Chandu Lal, having conducted the State 
to the verge of bankruptcy, resigned his post. 

It is not surprising that this period of misrule, combined with 
the famines of 1833 and 1839, in which no measures of relief were 
undertaken, should have devastated the richest province of the 
Nizam’s dominions. From time to time it was harried by armed 
bands, which on various pretexts, but always with the object of 
plunder, raised the standard of rebellion, and were supported and 
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aided by the hereditary revenue officials. Large numbers of the 
peasantry, unable to continue the cultivation of their lands under 
such conditions, fled over the border to the neighbouring districts 
of British India, where they could at least earn a livelihood, and 
it was not until after the assignment of 1853 that the fugitives 
returned and resumed their ancestral holdings. 

This, it may be contended, is ancient history, and bears no 
relation to what might be expected of the Nizam’s Government 
at the present day. Nevertheless the conclusions drawn from 
history in 1878 were not without foundation, and have been more 
recently justified. The Nizam’s sovereignty in a single village in 
the Central Provinces caused so much administrative inconveni- 
ence that it was proposed to offer him in exchange for it a village 
of equal or higher value in Berar, and contiguous to his northem 
frontier, but the inhabitants of this village protested so vigorously 
against the transfer that the project had to be dropped. Again, 
during the famine of 1899-1900 the administration of Berar was 
seriously embarrassed by the influx of fugitives from the Nizam’s 
dominions, where hardly anything had been done to relieve the 
sufferings of the people. 

The administration of Berar under the Treaty of 1860 resem- 
bled that of a province of British India. It was not perfect, and 
it erred on the side of profusion. Apart from the inevitable cost- 
liness of the administration of a province of less than 18,000 square 
miles in area, and with a population of less than three millions, 
on a system similar to that adopted in the great provinces of 
British India, it cannot be denied that there were extravagance 
in public works and other directions and a tendency to impose 
on Berar revenues expenditure the allocation of which it would 
be difficult to defend. But the forecast of the contributor to the 
Quarterly Review, who ridiculed the notion that ‘a farthing of 
surplus would ever find its way into the Nizam’s treasury,’ was 
falsified by events, for during the forty years from 1860 to 1900 
the Nizam received an average annual surplus of about 60,000). 

In 1900 Sir David Barr, one of the ablest of the officers of the 
Political Department of the Government of India during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, was appointed to the Resi- 
dency at Hyderabad, and set himself to the study of the Berar 
question, which had given rise to so much controversy and 
recrimination. He perceived the grave disadvantages of an in- 
determinate assignment, with its perpetual incitement to intrigue, 
and the desirability of some settlement which should be accepted 
by both parties as permanent. He therefore proposed that the 
Hyderabad Contingent should cease to exist as a separate force 
and should be absorbed into the Indian Army, which would 
assume the liability, should the occasion arise, of rendering to the 
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Nizam such service as he had been able to claim from the Con- 
tingent, and that, in return for this undertaking, the Nizam 
should lease Berar in perpetuity to the Government of India for 
an equitable rent. 

This solution of a vexed question did not at once commend 
itself to all. It was so simple, said some, that it was inconceivable 
that it should not have been tried, if it were practicable. Sir 
David Barr was able to assure such critics that, simple as it was, 
it had never before been proposed. Lord Curzon at once per- 
ceived its superiority to the existing treaty, and authorised Sir 
David Barr to open negotiations with the Nizam. These he 
would undoubtedly have carried to a successful conclusion had 
not the confidential nature of Lord Salisbury’s despatch been 
insisted upon, so that he was precluded from informing the Nizam 
that he could never expect the rendition of Berar. So long as the 
Nizam believed that this was possible nothing would induce him 
to consent to the permanent alienation of the province, and the 
only result of Sir David Barr’s conversations was to acquaint 
him with the solution which commended itself to the Government 
of India. It remained for Lord Curzon, who reserved to himself 
the right of communicating to the Nizam the purport of Lord 
Salisbury’s despatch, to persuade him to substitute for the Treaty 
of 1860 an agreement so much more advantageous to his State. 

His Exalted Highness now seeks the abrogation of this agree- 
ment on the ground that undue pressure was brought to bear on 
his father, that Lord Curzon during the negotiations ‘ disclosed 
the assertive side of his authority as Viceroy.’ This, in plain 
language, means that Lord Curzon bullied His late Highness, who 
cowered before him. The suggestion is unjust to both parties, 
and is devoid of truth. 

Lord Curzon would have been lacking in frankness had he 
failed to inform the late Nizam of the decision of 1878; but he 
was in no way responsible for that decision, which had been 
reached some years before he entered public life. There was no 
bullying in the case, and there was, indeed, no occasion for bully- 
ing. When the Nizam was acquainted with the decision of the 
Imperial Government, the only question remaining for his con- 
sideration was whether he would accept 60,000/. or 160,000/. a 
year for Berar, and he naturally chose the latter sum. 

The agreement is not faultless. The amount of the rent— 
Rs. 2,500,000—was fixed by financial experts, and it was generally 
held by those who had studied the subject that too much stress 
was laid on financial considerations, and that the Nizam should 
have been treated more generously ; but this is a defect suscep- 
tible of remedy without disturbing the principle of the agreement. 

I would not be understood to say that there is no case for the 
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rendition of Berar to the Nizam. His splendid loyalty during 
the war entitles to the most favourable consideration any claim 
that he may put forward. India is in the course of receiving the 
privilege of self-government, and if this privilege be genuinely 
desired by the people, the inhabitants of Berar, among whom the 
principle of judging rule by its source rather than by its quality 
is said to find much favour, would naturally wish to be the sub- 
jects of a native rather than of a foreign ruler, so that the grounds 
on which the decision of 1878 was based have disappeared, 
This is the Nizam’s case, and it is matter for regret that, instead 
of basing his claim on these grounds, he has based it on aspersions 
on the courage of his father and the character of Lord Curzon. 


WOLSELEY HAIG 





GERMANY AND MONARCHISM 


GERMANY became a republic in a fit of military despair and 
proletariat spleen against the dynasty that had led her into a 
ruinous and catastrophic war. Partly, too, because she thought 
that the pacifist idealists of America and the Entente would be 
more lenient to a petitioner for peace who appeared before them 
shrouded in the toga of democracy than to one who came in sword 
belt and pickelhaube. 

The world at large has never for a moment believed that the 
majority of Germans in their overnight conversion in 1918 became 
Republicans at heart or that the Fatherland would permanently 
retain this form of government. In Germany one meets National- 
ists enough, of course, who prophesy an early end to Republicanism, 
and some, too, who even think that the walls of Jericho are to fall 
as soon as the trumpets of the impending elections are heard in 
May. 

It is hard to set a term to such big State experiments as revolu- 
tions. It is safe, however, to affirm in a general way that the 
Reich will revert to monarchy as soon as it is prudent from con- 
siderations of policy and decorum to do so. For the present 
‘Caution!’ is the watchword of all the more moderate Monar- 
chists, and they are content to remain Vernunftrepublikaner, that 
is Republicans for the sake of prudence and expediency ‘until the 
times do alter.’ 

‘It is high time,’ said Graf Reventlow recently, ‘that the 
hotheads of Monarchism should be reminded that a discredited and 
overturned monarchy cannot be set on its feet again as easily 
as a chair that has been upset in a pothouse brawl.’ 

It is, in fact, fully recognised by the saner and cooler thinkers 
among the German Monarchists that any sudden reversion to 
monarchy or any attempt to return by means of violence to what 
the admirers of the old régime consider the orthodox form of 
government might, if prematurely undertaken, most gravely 
jeopardise the future of the whole State, whether considered from 
the point of view of internal or of external policy. 

There are many, too, who denounce not only Republi- 
canism, but even Parliamentarism and all its ways, and cry 
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aloud for a dictator, meaning to use him as a stepping stone tp 
monarchy. 

It is significant, however, that generals like von Watter, 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria and von Seeckt, the present 
Commander-in-Chief of the military forces of the Republic, all of 
whom confess themselves pronounced Monarchists at heart, have 
warned the country that an appeal to main force in order to bring 
about a new revolution would be a crime and an act of disl 
to the Fatherland. As patriots they suppress their personal 
leanings towards a monarchy, wishing to assure to the Reich 
that opportunity for rest and for moral and material rocupeaa 
that is its chief need in these days. 

The Bavarian prince, unlike many of the swashbu 
politicians and political adventurers that throng the southem 
capital, possesses the rare virtue of knowing how to bide his time, 
It is an open secret, however, that, after the experience of the last 
war, he has made up his mind that, in whatever form the monarchy 
may be restored, he will never again be a party to allowing the 
dynasty of the Wittelsbachers to be subordinated to a Kaiser of 
the House of Hohenzollern. The Bavarians, more than any other 
German stock, ache for the restoration of a monarchy of their own. 
Just as they find in the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church the 
only adequate form in which to express their religious attitude 
towards the universe, so by temperament and tradition they crave 
a king as the outward symbol and representative of the secular 
State in all their public acts and festivals. It is natural, then, 
that the chief nucleus of the new Monarchist movement should be 
found in the Catholic south. The Monarchism of Junkerdom, of 
Prussian Pomerania and East Elbia, is far more personal, material 
and class-conscious in its type and origins. 

The late Prime Minister and present Secretary of State * 
Foreign Affairs, the clever rhetorician Dr. Stresemann, himself a 
convinced Monarchist, also advises patience. He, like von 
Watter, has recently declared that it is the duty of all good 
Germans ‘ to insist most decidedly that the State should be main- 
tained in its present form.’ It was this statesman who in 1923, 
in order to celebrate in his own original way November 9, 
countersigned the order for the return of the ex-Crown Prince to 
Germany. He even went so far as to pave the way for the home 
coming of this ambiguous exile with loud eulogies and emphati¢ 
personal guarantees of his virtues of mind and character. In his 
canny opportunism, Dr. Stresemann has also thought well to 
comfort the country with the oracular declaration that, ‘ although 
the Crown has gone, the Reich remains.’ 

General von Seeckt, a man of silence and one of the best 
military heads in Germany, a moderate Monarchist, who, as many 
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folk think, is destined to become, if not dictator, at least the next 
President of the Reich, in succession to President Ebert, and who 
jg pethaps to form the /iaison with the monarchy, is sternly 
opposed to anything like a violent change, He well knows that 
any Tepudiation of the Constitution of Weimar at the present 
moment would involve the Reich in the hazard of all sorts of 
needless convulsions that might easily undo the wonderful 

that the country is making towards the recovery of its 
old standards. Von Seeckt and the others associated with him 
feel that in times like these doctrinairism is a fatal guide, and they 
comfort themselves with the thought that the race is not always 
to the swift nor the spoils to the masters of Pistolese and Lime- 
house. Steadiness, patience, caution and national unity are their 
watchwords. 

Fanatical Monarchists and the egoistic Junker particularists of 
Prussia gibe at this policy of delay, and satirically suggest that 
the names of these advocates of a policy of patience should be 
added as a supplement to the Dictionnaire des Girouettes, a book 
which, in the fickle days of Louis XVIII., gave a catalogue of men 
whom their opponents held to be political weathercocks and 
vicars of Bray. 

After a revolution no nation can for some considerable time 
tell whether the new political mansion into which it has moved 
will prove adequate to its needs. It must first try the experiment 
of living in it. The German Reich is about to complete the fifth 
year of its life in its Republican tenement. No one can maintain 
that the inhabitants of the Fatherland, with the exception of the 
Socialists, have as yet shown any pronounced enthusiasm for the 
new abode over the entrance to which is written ‘ The Constitution 
of Weimar.’ The President, Herr Ebert, lives almost as secluded 
alife as a Dalai Lhama, and when he drives abroad in his closed 
car takes care to court recognition as little as possible. His 
silence, his comparative self-effacement and withal the sound 
common-sense and dignity with which he has played a new and 
very difficult 7éle have won for him, strange to say, almost more 
gratitude and respect from the Monarchists than from his own 
party. But this respect is of a negative character. ‘If Herr 
Ebert were wise,’ said a Monarchist to me a few days ago, ‘he 
would seize an opportunity to anticipate the new elections, and 
retire before the downfall of the Socialists forces him to do so. 
Ifhe went now, he could go with good grace, and the Nationalists 
would not begrudge him a cosy pension and a villa in the Grune- 
wald, whereas if he waits and shares the fate of his party in the 
wrath to come he will probably fare far less satisfactorily.’ 

This is not what we should regard as a generous attitude 
towards a man who has filled such a high official position with 
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eminent skill and integrity. The average German seems to haye 
very little notion of the permanent national honour conferred 
upon a citizen when, by the votes of a free people, he becomes their 
President. The German democracy is still too young to realise 
this, and all its traditions too foreign to such a sentiment, 
Visitors from other countries, observing the scant respect shown 
by these new-baked Republicans for the ex-master saddler who 
is now their President, are apt without more ado to label the 
Germans a nation of snobs. But centuries of militarism and 
reverence for hereditary rule and the theory of Divine right 
cannot but leave a mark too deep to be obliterated in a day. It 
was perhaps this undemocratic lack of understanding for the 
dignity of an elected President that a few days ago led Germany, 
herself a republic, to refuse to join in the general regret expressed 
by the rest of the nations at the passing of one who had honour. 
ably represented the world’s greatest Republic. Strange to say, 
while flouting the memory of President Wilson, the Wilhelm 
Strasse not only made no protest at Graf Rantzau’s representing 
Germany at the obsequies of Lenin, but even allowed him to lead 
the diplomatic corps in doing honour to this modern Tamerlane, 

Those who have witnessed the orgies of military and Monarchist 
enthusiasm that have carried Germany off her feet at the exhibi- 
tion of the remarkable film called ‘ Fridericus Rex’ during the 
past twelve months will need no further proof of the fact that 
German Republican sentiment is but skin-deep. This film, 
sweeping like a whirlwind of propaganda over the whole country, 
has given the Germans a chance to recognise which way their real 
longings lie. They are still hero-worshippers to a man provided 
the hero be a general or a king. ‘ Fridericus Rex’ is an exceedingly 
clever pseudo-historical presentation of the outstanding incidents 
in the life of Frederick the Great and of the episodes of the Seven 
Years’ War, skilfully doctored to suggest heroic parallels between 
the personages and events of the Germany of to-day and the vicis- 
situdes of the then Prussia and Frederick’s desperate struggles 
against a ‘ host of foes.’ Although it is well known to historians 
that Frederick the Great wantonly brought about the Seven Yeats’ 
War with the object of conquering Saxony, the film naturally 
shows how the war was forced on innocent Prussia by the wicked 
intrigues of the Entente of those days. Frederick, shocked at the 
revelation of such villainy, is seen rushing away from his flute 
playing. Sorely against his will, he leads his army into battle, 
the breathless audience thinking the while of the beautiful Hohen- 
zollern legend of the origins of the Great War. Then come dash- 
ing scenes of campaigning, battalions marching, victorious battle 
charges, cities blazing, and gloria victoria till even the Socialists 
among the audience can ‘ scarce forbear to cheer.’ 
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The ‘stab in the back ’ is there, too, and the German grudge 
against France is satisfied by a more than melodramatic version 
of the poltroonery and double-dealing of Voltaire. 

The enthusiastic reception of the film in Berlin gave the 
beholder a vivid impression of militarism. He felt that he was in 
the midst of a revival of Prussianism in its most patriotic mood. 
The frenzied rounds of applause bestowed on Frederick the Great 
at certain dramatic points in the story smacked but little of 
Republicanism. 

As propaganda, however, I doubt whether this film brought 
the modern Hohenzollerns any nearer to their goal. Intense as 
is the admiration of the populace for Frederick the Great, there is 
little or none felt for the ex-Kaiser and not overmuch for the 
ex-Crown Prince. In the last few weeks one nevertheless hears 
people say shruggingly, ‘Better have a bad king perhaps than 
none at all.’ 

Three months have now passed since this banished Prince, 
whom the Londoner, with his sure instinct for the pluses and 
minuses of a personality, has aptly dubbed ‘ Little Willie,’ returned 
home from Holland and took up his abode at the castle of Oels, 
in Silesia. In exile he has evidently learned the difficult art of 
holding his tongue, and is following wise advice in keeping his 
promise to live the non-committal life of a country squire. He 
spends his days in shooting pheasants on the neighbouring estate 
of the King of Saxony, his companion in exile, or hares on his 
own broad acres that adjoin it. 

On the rare occasions when His Royal Highness, as his 
intimates address him, visits the town of Breslau, some fifteen 
miles distant from Oels, he declines to have anything to do 
with political speech-making, and strictly forswears anything that 
could be construed into a political act or a Monarchist demon- 
stration. The young Hotspurs of the Silesian aristocracy find 
that they have been reckoning without their host in imagining 
that Oels Castle was about to become a centre of Monarchical 
intrigue and romantic gatherings of the clans. They cannot 
persuade the Prince to receive even a handful of frock-coated 
veterans of some soldiers’ league from the neighbouring district. 
He is well aware that the Socialists are keeping a sharp eye on all 
his doings, and that any indiscretion would at once be bruited 
abroad through the Socialist Press. Nevertheless, he has just been 
on a flying incognito visit to Berlin, and has been well received by 
the faithful. One of his old Potsdam comrades, now a Republican 
Minister, has, according to a story now going the round of the 
clubs, been terrified out of his wits by the shocking suggestion that 
the Prince should include him in his visits. ‘ Later, at some spa 
perhaps! But in Berlin! dear meno! most indiscreet ! ’ 
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Hitherto, with the exception of the Kapp Putsch in 1920 and 
the interludes of Kiistrin and Munich, the struggle between the 
Monarchist faction and the Republicans has been mainly confined 
to pen and ink, a battle of books and propaganda pamphlets, 
The large output of Monarchist literature has revealed the 
energetic subterranean efforts being made in certain quarters to 
pave the way for a return of the Man of Doorn. That these 
efforts were taken very seriously is proved by the character and 
calibre of the literature that has been written in reply, with the 
object of enlightening Germany as to the real nature of the 
shortcomings of her former ruler, and of proving that the return 
of such a man to the throne would be an unspeakable calamity for 
the State. 

Four books may be mentioned in this connection, written by 
men who were at one time intimately acquainted with the 
ex-Kaiser, and whose names are a guarantee of the truth of their 
contents: the third volume of Bismarck’s Reminiscences, pub- 
lished in September 1921; Field-Marshal Count Waldersee’s 
Memoirs, 1923; Twelve Years at the German Court, by Count 
Zedlitz-Truetzschler, 1923 ; and Memoirs by Prince Philipp m 
Eulenburg-Hertefeld, 1923, the last being edited and published 
two years after its author’s death. 

The Kaiser’s legal representatives moved heaven and earth to 
have an embargo laid upon the publication of Bismarck’s terrible 
third volume, but after lengthy litigation the Kaiser had to 
desist from trying to seal his opponent’s lips in this manner. 
These attempts to burke the book only served to increase public 
interest in it, and to augment the sales. This monumental work, 
which might be called, after its culminating chapter, ‘ The Tragedy 
of Bismarck’s Dismissal,’ is a restrained but crushing indictment 
of the incapacity of William II. for his Imperial task. Bismarck 
laments in one place that all attempts to withdraw the Crown 
Prince from the narrow horizons of the military cliques at Pots- 
dam had failed, and he quotes a letter written to him by the 
young Kaiser, soon after his accession, revealing the strain of 
romanticism, arrogance and vanity which pervaded this un- 
fortunate man’s whole life. 


Perchance it is set down in the Book of Destiny [writes the young 
Kaiser to Bismarck] that you are to lead this country to years of peace. 
But if it be to years of war, never forget that here in me you have a man 
who holds a sword ready, and who is conscious of the fact that he is a scion 
of Frederick the Great, a monarch who fought thrice as many foes as now 


oppose us. 
It was in this tone that this Hohenzollern Rehoboam began his 
reign, and in this tone that he ended it. 

In the last ten years the political imagination of Germany 
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has turned back in its longing for a leader to Bismarck even more 
than to Frederick the Great. In all questions of policy, both in 
respect to home and foreign affairs, the statesmen of Germany, 
and especially those belonging to the parties of the Right, are 
more and more inclined to hark back for guidance to the principles 
laid down by the Iron Chancellor. ‘ Back to Bismarck! ’ is the 
cry one constantly hears on the platform and in the Press. 

‘Had Bismarck’s counsel been heeded, Germany would never 
have been embroiled simultaneously in a war on two fronts,’ is a 
remark one constantly hears. ‘He would have come to an 
understanding with Russia in time and downed his other enemies 
separately.’ So we find Herr von Maltzahn and the modern 
Foreign Office, in their somewhat belated reverence for this 
Bismarckian tradition, going to almost any lengths to establish 
a posthumous entente with Bolshevised Russia, and mildly sub- 
mitting to almost any affront from the impudent propagandists 
of Moscow in the pious belief that they are following in the great 
man’s footsteps. 

Republican Germany, under the Constitution of Weimar, has 
striven to unite the various lands of the Reich by centralising the 
administration to an extent never before dreamed of. When, 
during the last few months, this system of centralisation almost 
exasperated Bavaria into an open breach with Berlin, people 
again turned to the empire-building methods of Bismarck, and 
pointed out with what a delicate hand the master had touched all 
affairs likely to affect the sensitiveness and national temperament 
of the big South German Catholic State. Many of the more 
moderate Nationalists hold that it will not be long before there is 
a reversion to a more federal system of government along 
Bismarckian lines. Some even think that the next big change in 
Germany will see the emergence of a new Reich consisting of only 
four or five separate federal States, some of which, such as Prussia, 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg-Baden, may become Monarchist, while 
others, such as Saxony and Thuringia, may be permitted to co- 
exist side by side with these as federal republics. It is admitted, 
however, that it is doubtful whether such a transformation could 
be achieved without bloodshed, and equally doubtful whether 
such a patchwork of republics and monarchies would wear at all 
well or last very long. 

Bismarck considered that Germany had with her pre-war 
frontiers attained her natural boundaries, boundaries that gave 
her all she needed ; and even the Republicans, to say nothing of 
the Monarchists, hold that Germany can never come to a state 
of rest until the Bismarckian frontiers have been restored. 

Graf Waldersee’s Memoirs fully bear out the correctness of 
Bismarck’s estimate of the Kaiser’s character and policy. The 
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fact that this volume has been published by a nephew of the 
Field-Marshal who is President of the Monarchist National League 
of German Officers would rather indicate that this body of men is - 
on the side of those who regard the return of William II. as highly 
undesirable. Waldersee describes the anxiety he felt at the 
number of flatterers and sycophants that he found surrounding 
the Emperor. He sneers at Biilow’s artful adulation, at Eulen- 
burg’s uncanny spiritualism, and at the Kaiser’s own fickleness, 
vanity, clownishness, backbiting and wilfulness. ‘The Kaiser, 
he sighs, ‘ can only find a use for people who are prepared to bow 
to his will,’ and in another place, ‘ Since the fall of Bismarck we 
have never stopped going downhill. . . . I pray God that I may 
not live to see what I forebode will be the end of all this.’ 

Close on the heels of Waldersee’s book follows Prince Eulen- 
burg’s Diary. This man was, as Waldersee says, the only really 
intimate friend the Kaiser had. At the Court of the last of the 
Hohenzollerns he was a sort of Monte Cristo and Cagliostro 
rolled into one, a versatile, charming, cynical and unprincipled 
nobleman who knows everybody and can do everything, who 
sings his own ballads and ‘rose songs’ in the salons of His 
Majesty, who colports his ravishing double-entendres from palace 
to palace, who conducts spiritualist séances, paints pictures, and 
- criticises art @ la Oscar Wilde, and whose feminist brilliance is 
finally shipwrecked, if not in a Reading gaol, at least in the 
evil-reeking law-courts of Moabit. 

In this book of Memoirs, Moabit is tactfully omitted, as are 
also the sexual psycho-pathological annals of his scandalous 
Court career. For this is the ‘ Prince Phili’ who in 19009, it will 
be remembered, was declared tooill to attend his trial and remained 
in this conveniently precarious state of health till September 17, 
Ig2I, when he died on his estate, still unstripped either of his 
princely title or of the Order of the Black Eagle which his master 
had conferred upon him. 

He is the modern Court fool, the nobleman canaille who, by 
his wit, satire and singing, has to amuse the cheap romanticism of 
his lord. One after another all the Court personages of his time 
have in this book to run the gauntlet of Phili’s persiflage and 
sarcasm. Bismarck’s portrait by Lenbach reminds Eulenburg 
of nothing so much as of a pensioned policeman who has been 
in the Potsdam Life Guards. 

In the eyes of Phili the zsthete, Bismarck and his whole 
countrified family are far too unrefined and outspoken, far too 
inartistic in their tastes to be worthy to come betwixt the wind 
and his nobility. The picture he gives of how the young Emperor 
received the news of Bismarck’s resignation has, now that the 
facts have become known through Eulenburg’s book, shocked the 
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German conscience, so different is the story from the commonly 
credited tragic version that had been edited by Hohenzollern 
apologists ad usum Delphini. 

The new version shows us Eulenburg at the royal castle in 
Berlin on March 17, 1890. The Emperor is expecting the 
resignation to arrive at any moment, and is restless, wondering 
why Bismarck delays sending it. Suddenly he proposes to the 
favourite to fleet the time with a little music. So Phili plays and 
sings some of his ballads, while His Majesty sits beside him at the 
piano and turns the leaves. His Majesty, Eulenburg reports, 
‘was quite enraptured and absolutely absorbed.’ Suddenly the 
Emperor is called away for a moment, and on returning to his seat 
whispers contentedly in Phili’s ear: ‘“‘ The resignation has just 
come.” . . . Then I had to go on with my singing ! !’ 

The two notes of exclamation at the end of the sentence are 
Eulenburg’s own. They meant, whether he knew it or not, that 
the era of favouritism and of Germany’s ruin had begun. 

So this irresponsible diarist goes pattering on with his piquant, 
cynical record of the doings and sayings of the Emperor and his 
circle day by day, at times a Pepys, at times a Petronius, at 
times with remarks so vile in their hidden meaning that his royal 
master, in the midst of his guffaws, cannot but playfully call him 
a ‘regular blackguard’ (‘ Du bist doch manchmal ein niedertraech- 
tiger Kerl’). Everybody who reads the book will confess that the 
epithet ‘ niedertrdchtig’ is far too mild for such filthy suggestive- 
ness. What a set ! 

The most damning evidence of all against the Kaiser is that 
contained in the sober and, from a literary standpoint, quite 
unpretentious diary kept by the Kaiser’s chamberlain, Count 
Zedlitz-Truetzschler, in the years between 1903 and 1910. The 
importance of this book can be gauged from the efforts made 
by the Imperialists to stifle it. First published in June 1923, it 
ran through five editions in as many months, and although the 
Junkers in revenge have ostracised the writer, sensible men 
confess that by finally opening the eyes of Germans to the con- 
temptible favouritism, Byzantism, pusillanimity and tyrannical 
vanity of the ex-Emperor, the writer has done his Fatherland a 
lasting service. 

Well may the Kaiser feel impatient at the slowness with which 
his rehabilitation in the eyes of his countrymen is progressing. 
A rehabilitation too long delayed he scoffs at as useless. For, 
as one of his devotees recently put it, ‘ What has it profited the 
Emperor Tiberius that two thousand years after his death 
Mommsen should have reburnished his tarnished fame ?’ Even had 
William II. never signed a formal document of abdication, even 
had he not by his second marriage raised an insuperable barrier 
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between himself and the throne he has lost, this book would have 
sufficed to give the coup de gréce to his hopes and to annihilate 
his chances for ever. 

Most Germans long for a man, on whom they may rely, to 
lead them. They long for a real king. When their thoughts 
turn westwards in their search and they see magnified in the mists 
over the Dutch horizon the immense fata morgana of him who was 
once their Emperor, strutting to and fro, and still labouring under 
the delusion of his romantic Gottesgnadentum, they shudder and 
turn away. 

Nor is there any other among the dethroned German potentates 
of 1914 that does not, for one reason or another, fail to reach the 
standard demanded by the epoch of trial and effort upon which 
Germany is now entering. 

A wave of temporary republicanism has driven these decadent 
kings and princes from their ancestral homes, and many of their 
palaces, especially in the larger cities, have been converted into 
museums. During the past three years I have on various journeys 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany visited a score 
or more of these empty castles, from which their princes had to 
flee in the stormy days of 1918. There is over them all the same 
triste and deserted air. Many of them remind one of the enchanted 
palaces in fairy stories of the type of La Belle au Bois Dormant. 

Nationalists assure me that all this will be changed ere many 
years are out. Then the spell is to be broken. The armed men 
are once more to revive and come goose-stepping in and stand 
at the guard-house gates, under the ancient chestnut trees; the 
rifle racks are to cease torust ; the champing of bits is again to be 
heard in the mews hard by; the goldfish are to come back to the 
fountains and the wild ducks to the ponds without fear of a 
premature end in proletarian cooking pots ; and ‘ seine durchlaucht’ 
and ‘ seine kénigliche hoheit’ and their ladies and chamberlains 
are to come driving in once more in gilded gala coaches, with 
white horses and lackeys sitting with perpendicular backs behind 
and before; and all is once more to be well. 


F,. SEFTON DELMER. 





ADULT EDUCATION IN RURAL DISTRICTS 


Two interesting documents appeared last spring both of which 
throw light on the difficult question which concerns all of us who 
are trying to see how the countryman and countrywoman can be 
encouraged to live contented lives without migrating to the great 
cities. The value of the country dweller was brought home to us 
inthe war. The value physically no one can dispute, but there 
is another aspect of the question which sometimes gives us pause. 
Can we get the same mental alertness, the same standard of intelli- 
gence, in the countryman as in the town dweller ? Under the best 
conditions there is no doubt that we can. The intelligent country- 
man is probably the best product of our island and Empire, but 
the undeveloped yokel is just as probably one of the lowest in 
the scale. 

The documents in question are, first, a very interesting 
Report on the Development of Adult Education in Rural Areas, 
issued in attractive booklet form by the Adult Education Com- 
mittee, constituted by the President of the Board of Education. 
The other is the last Annual Report of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, which has made through its secretary, Colonel 
Mitchell, a special, detailed, and intensive study of this subject, 
and which, in consequence of the experience gained by cautious 
experiment, has embarked on a policy already bearing very 
remarkable results. With these two documents before us, we 
may well form an estimate of what is required to make rural 
life attractive to the young and vigorous, and how what is required 
may be best provided. The worst of the ordinary educational 
efforts made through secondary education or other scholarship 
committees, private or public, is that they have the inevitable 
tendency of giving of the best to the great cities and leaving the 
less distinguished behind. 

Country life has manifest advantages—a considerable section 
of the community prefers it to town life in itself ; but the draw- 
backs are evident, especially in winter, when the sense of isolation 
is keenly felt ; and the main point is to endeavour to minimise 
the disadvantages by bringing interests into rural existence 
of the same sort as those which are to be found in town. If we 
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consider what these are for ordinary rational people, we may sum 
them up as access to books, access to music, access to the drama, 
and, generally, to education in its widest sense. Continuation 
classes or evening schools have not been a conspicuous success 
in most country villages. ‘ Vocational’ classes may be well 
attended, but so-called ‘ cultural’ are not usually so, are conse- 
quently few, and those who do attend are not of the adult popula- 
tion. The only chance of getting higher education is to go toa 
town. For amusement the cinema has done something now that 
cinemas have made their way to the smaller centres, and in the 
future the effect of broadcasting may be immense. So far we 
have hardly grasped what it may mean, nor how far it will affect 
rural life. 

Let us now consider what might be done for education in the 
country by efficient organisation were it established, and also 
what has already been done, even if it is in a partially developed 
condition. 

The first desideratum for any real education of an adult sort 
is books. Without reading and a satisfactory access to the store- 
house of the world’s wisdom little can be accomplished. This 
brings us to one of the most interesting and successful of the 
efforts made by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, which early 
felt that the problem of getting a plentiful supply of good books 
for the rural population was a most pressing one. Following ona 
careful report made for it by Professor Adams, of Oxford, it 
gave capital grants to counties which were willing to take up the 
task of maintaining circulating rural libraries. The work is now 
being done through the county education authorities (county 
councils or other educational authorities having the power of 
rating), and an essential is to have a good librarian, who shall be 
able to get into touch with all the areas served. He often becomes 
a sort of director of adult education. The county must clearly 
be the unit if an adequate supply of books is to be provided, but 
the distributing centres are in every village or hamlet where there 
is a school, club, or institute. The books are sent out from the 
county town by means of boxes holding forty or fifty volumes 
each, or else by van, which is even a better plan, for then the 
librarian can make his rounds with his wares and allow his cus- 
tomers to make their own selection, returning books as they 
receive them. This is ‘open access’ applied to country as 
it now is to town libraries. The plan also enables him to find 
out special requirements, and, generally, to get to know his 
clientéle. There are now about sixty county schemes in operation, 
inclusive of seven in Ireland, and though there was an ‘ economy 
halt’ in 1922, when only two counties applied for inclusion, a 
number more are carrying on negotiations for entry. Nome 
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has gone back on what it has done, even under the axe, but 
many find their book supply to have become far too small, so great 
has been the increase in readers. In ten typical counties, where 
the scheme has been operating some time, the increase in issue 
in one year has amounted to 319,753, 4.e., 60 per cent. Another 
county reports an additional 1000 readers, and so on. Of course, 
new centres are being constantly added, especially on the adult side, 
through women’s institutes and men’s clubs. The cost is extra- 
ordinarily small. The highest rate imposed is 4d. per pound in a 
small and poor county, the lowest a tiny fraction of 1d.—a rate 
which presents a contrast to urban rating for the same object. 
No doubt much work is done voluntarily, more especially by the 
school teachers, who have helped splendidly, realising that they 
themselves, as well as their pupils and their pupils’ parents, 
profit by the advantages offered. The reading is of remarkably 
good quality, and there is not in it the excess of fiction that is 
supposed to characterise the reading in urban libraries. 

The use of the rural library scheme can hardly be over- 
estimated, but it does not meet the need of serious students who 
require to borrow more expensive works, technical, historical, or 
philosophical. For such students central student libraries have 
been established in England and Scotland. From them any 
student can procure books of this type through the county 
librarian, the cost of postage alone being charged. The success of 
this scheme has been extraordinary, and the type of books 
asked for is very interesting. Two important facts have emerged 
since these libraries were instituted : first, that there are in the 
country a large number of serious students cramped in their work 
for lack of material; and second, that as this scheme develops 
in any county the ordinary library scheme develops also. The 
one reacts on the other. Reading circles may obtain sets of books 
when required. This scheme and the development of the rural 
library scheme through men’s and women’s clubs and institutes 
together constitute one constructive library system. 

But having obtained the book supply as basis, what next ? 
The real difficulty, of course, in any systematic adult education 
is to get instruction of a higher, or University, type brought to 
the people who cannot make their way to the University town, 
and yet who require help as much as, or more than, those who do. 
The question of degree or hall mark does not of course come in, 
but the value of the education may be all the greater, both 
because it is pursued as an end in itself and because it is carried 
on with other avocations, trades, or handicrafts, which do 
give men a certain advantage which the ordinary undergraduate 
does not have, for such men have had experience in industry and 


' politics which really helps them when considering the industry 
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and politics of other peoples and nations. But so far the kind of 
instruction they want is hard to come by. The Workers’ Educa. 
tional Association has done much in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity Tutorial Classes Association, though a great deal of this work 
(there are some thousands of students) has been done in country 
towns. In the Report of the Adult Education Committee, one of 
the district secretaries of the Workers’ Educational Association ig 
quoted as saying: ‘ The work can best be performed by havinga 
full-time tutor for a given area, or collection of parishes, who can 
see to the organising side of class work as well as to the academic 
side.’ This would appear to be the real solution of the difficulty, 
The Universities should, after the ground is carefully prepared by 
educational work of a less strenuous sort, take the duty, which is 
now being laid upon them, of going forth from their academic 
fastnesses and carrying the University atmosphere into new fields, 
This has been already done by some of our Universities, old and 
new, with excellent effect, and an extension of the work would be 
beneficial both for the teacher and the taught. Heretofore it has 
affected the smaller towns or industrial areas mainly, but there is 
no reason why in time, and as funds are provided, the villages 
should not also profit from a similar scheme. 

It may be said, however, with some truth, that there are not 
many prepared for such high fare, and yet that there are people who 
really feel the need of education keenly and who are not quite as 
difficult to cater for. And for them most interesting things are 
being done, though still in a somewhat experimental and tentative 
way. For example, an experiment in the direction of supplying 
good music, that has been aided, so far as guarantee goes, through 
the Carnegie Trust, is being carried on by an excellent society 
which works under the name of the Village Concerts Fund. The 
special feature of this scheme is that each of its country tours 
should have the sanction of the county education committee or 
authority concerned, and benefit from its machinery, though at 
present it receives, or can receive, no pecuniary benefit or contri- 
bution from the rates. The concerts are often held in the schools, 
have the use of school pianos and a great deal of free advertising. 
The music is of a high class, and in a sense the concerts are 
educational. A short description is given beforehand of the 
composition, and often the schoolchildren, if they attend, have 
already had some teaching about it. These concerts have given 
unbounded delight to the hearers from one end of the country to 
the other. It has been a wonderful revelation to the promoters 
that such appreciative audiences for good music are to be found. 
It is hoped and expected that these concerts will soon be placed on 
an entirely paying basis, especially as the deficits at present are 
not high, and are due to very small villages being, at the request of 
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the Trust, included in the tour. The matter of placing them on 
an economic footing is being closely studied by the trustees. In 
one county the rural library committee has initiated village 
concerts independently, and it has a loan library of musical works, 
which is a new and useful development, and very helpful to 
village choirs and orchestras. 

The United Kingdom Trust’s work for the drama has been 
equally interesting and important. The Arts League of Service, 
a company of travelling players which tours in a van with 
all its accoutrements as well as personnel inside, has also, 
with some small assistance, had a wonderfully successful season. 
The appreciation of its work in out-of-the-way places is really 
extraordinary. Every night the halls are packed with audiences 
of country people (the admission money is small, but sufficient to 
pay expenses), who are equally thrilled by Synge’s Riders to the 
Sea, by quaint representations of folk-songs with action in 
dumb-show, or by the beautiful Hebridean melodies. In almost 
every case the players are besought to come again, sometimes by 
means of a signed ‘ round robin.’ 

Another society which is doing good work is the Folk Dance 
Society, which aims at teaching the old country dances as well 
as performing them, thereby restoring to the country what used 
to be its possession in days gone by. It has also been a valuable 
educational institution in over 100 villages. 

These are instances of what can be done by voluntary effort, 
with assistance from outside by way of guarantee in respect of 
visits to rural districts, in bringing beauty or pleasure into the 
lives of the inhabitants of these districts, but on the women’s 
side nothing that has developed in recent years has had anything 
like the success of women’s institutes, which are fully described in 
the Report on Adult Education in Rural Areas. The movement 
was in a sense the outcome of the war, although it originated 
long before in Canada. In this country it started in 1915, under the 
auspices of the Agricultural Organisation Society, and did valiant 
work in promoting food production during the war. But in these 
days it has become a centre, not only for studying home 
economics, but also for educational and social intercourse, encour- 
aging home industries and co-operative enterprises, and generally 
stimulating interest in agricultural life and industry. Many 
classes and lectures on literary and economic subjects are carried 
on in addition to the regular monthly or weekly meetings, and 
the Institute has wakened up dormant interest and energy in 
hitherto quite unexpected quarters. Local industries have been 
set on foot successfully, and numerous exhibitions of work are 
held in country towns. The effects, direct or indirect, of this 
great movement (for already there are several thousand institutes 
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in England and Scotland) are very great, and it is clearly providing 
soil for more definite educational work to spring up. It also 
seems to show that this is the way in which we should approach 
the question in reference to all educational work in its early 
stages. The Institute Education Committee at headquarters has 
begun what is sure to develop, if rightly handled, into a great 
educational movement. . 

This is for women. For men there are the innumerable types 
of clubs. The Village Club Association alone has 460 clubs 
affiliated to it, and helps in adult education in a useful way. It 
would be a great matter were the many isolated clubs, mutual 
improvement and licerary societies, federated together, for it is 
difficult to get any systematic teaching arranged for without this, 
As far as one can judge, the most useful function of the State or 
any great trust is to give assistance at the beginning of what 
promise to be useful movements, thereby bringing about cohe- 
sion, which is always a difficult matter unless there is responsible 
backing, and to try to guide the movements into right and fruitful 
lines. The comparatively small sum spent on women’s institutes 
through the Board of Agriculture has been richly repaid, and there 
is every promise that the movement will be entirely independent 
of outside aid before long. But the guidance given at the first 
has been invaluable. The drawback that every isolated rural unit 
suffers from, whether it be a club or society of any kind, is just its 
isolation, and though at the first it may rather enjoy its unique 
position, when the energetic promoter or rich patron passes away 
the result is likely to be disastrous. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association (Red Triangle) and its 
sister society have done great things for adult education, though 
more in the town than in the country. On the educational side 
the Young Men’s Christian Association has appointed special 
educational secretaries in eight districts of England, and it has 
been very helpful in developing classes and courses of lectures, 
usually in co-operation with the local education authority ; it 
thus performs a very useful function. A special effort was made 
after the war to supply young men with the advantages which 
they had so much appreciated during hostilities, both as regards 
social life and education, and many recreational huts were set up 
in the villages with good effect. 

These are most of the direct agencies for rural education men- 
tioned in the two reports, but many of us can fill up the blanks 
with individual societies or recollect efforts known to us personally. 
The drawback is, as we also know well, that the efforts are sporadic, 
leaving some parishes untouched, because there is little local 
public spirit, whilst others are renowned for their activities. This 
problem and the other of overlapping have been much in the 
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minds of those who have been considering the question, and two 
important conferences were held at Oxford to consider them along 
with the whole subject of rural development. At those con- 
ferences it was clearly brought out that whatever is done for the 
betterment of village life should be done through a county organi- 
sation and in co-operation with county administration, and this 
pears out the experiences of the societies above mentioned, for 
itis only with the help of a larger and comprehensive organisation 
that close touch with the villages can be maintained, and that the 
wide possibilities of country life can find expression. The resources 
of county public bodies and voluntary agencies will also thus be 
utilised. The suggestion was made that in each county there 
should be a rural community council, with (1) representatives of 
yoluntary associations actively working to advance the develop- 
ment of educational or recreational facilities or promoting the 
health and welfare of the rural community as a whole ; (2) repre- 
sentatives appointed by the county council and such of its com- 
mittees as are specially concerned ; (3) specially qualified indivi- 
duals or representatives of such other bodies in the county as it 
may seem desirable to include. 

Thus there would be representatives of the education and 
agricultural committees, and any other committees specially con- 
ceed, and there would be a real effort made to strengthen the 
hands of each of the constituent factors and bring their united 
efforts to bear on the needs of the community without any attempt 
at interference with their respective work. Economy would be 
arived at by devices such as using a common motor van for all 
organisations concerned and having a common central office or 
meeting-place. Movements cannot be made to spring up from 
without ; the seed must be there, and the only thing for outsiders 
todo is to further its growth as they can. A national advisory 
council in London was recommended in order to link up the 
community councils of the different counties and to serve as a 
meeting-place for the representatives from the headquarters of 
tational organisations with special country interests, and from 
the Ministries and Departments concerned, and also to collect and 
publish the necessary informing papers. This has now been done, 
md though Oxfordshire was the first county to place the scheme . 
in active operation, a number of others have now followed suit. 
The North Riding of Yorkshire has a scheme of its own on similar 
lines. Oxfordshire believes that its success is largely due to the 
stvices given by members of the University, and in all other 
counties the University element will be brought in, even if the 
county does not possess a University actually within its bounds. 
The University influence is a valuable asset even in what does 
hot strictly come within its sphere. 
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This is perhaps the last step that has been taken in regard to 
the development of rural life—of ‘ better living in the country,’ as 
its promoters call it—and it promises to be a very important one, 
because if the public bodies realise that their efforts will not do 
much good unless they have the real support of the volunteers and 
have the way prepared for them at first ; if the Universities and 
great educational bodies take the duties now laid upon them of 
developing University and higher teaching outside their walls as 
well as within ; if the voluntary bodies are conscious that on their 
side they must have support, without which their effort may 
flourish but for a day and perish when funds or zeal evaporate; 
if all these work together, we may have a real revolution effected 
in our country life. Health schemes have been mentioned because 
health is so largely connected with other well-being, and her 
again public and private efforts form the best combination, but 
this part of the work has still to be developed. Growth in all 
things in the village must be slow, but there is the satisfaction of 
feeling that it is sure. After long experience of country life, | 
can bear testimony to the enormous increase in interest in things 
that really count during the last thirty-five or forty years, 
In the old days, so far as most villages were concerned, there 
were very few attractions beyond the somewhat rough dances 
and occasional amateur concerts or lectures that were held, 
Books were hard to get, and those in village libraries wer 
never changed and were mainly theological or painfully improv- 
ing in type. Of music of a good kind there was_ hardly 
any, and in speaking of music we should not forget the great 
work done by the Musical Competition Festivals (begun in the 
north of England and now being held in many counties), 
which have raised the whole level of musical appreciation in the 
villages. We cannot wonder, in looking back and remembering 
the long working hours without the invaluable Saturday half- 
holiday, that much of the population migrated to the towns or 
emigrated to the colonies, and consequently that the country 
became depopulated. Now, though much is still to be desired, 
the standards are quite different for working people everywhere, 
and especially for the country dwellers. But the physical condi- 
tions of life are not the only things that count in determining 
men’s attitude towards their environment. They must have the 
means of developing their social, intellectual, and spiritual side 
as well, and this is the meaning of the new movement towards 
adult education. 

E. S. HALDANE. 
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Many a word suggests to the mind a confusion of varied things, 
so it has no particular meaning that sums up its multiplicity. 
Waris one of these words; Peace and Competition are others, 
They are satisfying as words only to persons who never try to 
pass from jumbled emotions and impressions into ordered thought. 
When employed in careful and frank arguments, these nouns are 
very troublesome, for nothing less than uncompromising candour 
can collect their aspects and phases into correct groups of asso- 
ciated actions and effects. 

Most people pay no attention to this fact, and their views on 
competition, peace and war are composed mainly of conventional 
ideas expressed in fatigued catch-phrases. To them, for instance, 
war is always a tragedy of armed conflict, and therefore wet with 
human blood. Yet the word should awaken in their minds many 
memories of warlike action which are free from weapons and 
bloodshed. There isa line in the Psalms which says, ‘ The words of 
his mouth were smoother than butter, but war was in his heart.’ 
Here is one phase of enmity which has nothing to do with armies, 
navies and battles. Imagine a blockade that does not fire a single 
shot, and that hostile propaganda describes as peaceful pressure. 
Would it not be terrific war if it starved our island population into 
defeat, even supposing no loss of life were caused by famine ? 

Every other attack calculated to do harm is a phase of war, as 
when a ‘ corner ’ in wheat raises the price of bread and assails poor 
families. Further, when one grocer prices a pound of particular 
biscuits at fourteen-pence, while another grocer in the same street 
receives from the unwary twenty pennies for a pound of biscuits 
called by the same name and made by the same manufacturer, an 
excess profit is made by an act of trading warfare. Cheating of this 
old sort is common in the competition of shops. All similar com- 
petitions encourage combativeness, and give greed a great advan- 
tage over those who have work to sell or necessaries to buy. They 
are manifestations of war, and they may be forerunners also of 
armed strife. 

Take a new and powerful store financed by borrowed money 
that ruins its neighbouring competitors, who have less financial 
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capital and therefore less power of self-defence. Is this big shopa 
peaceful trader or a victorious coloniser ? Its directors believe 
that in business competition might is right, as there is no such thi 
as aggression in civilian trading. Defeated competitors dislike 
this Bernhardian doctrine, just as Belgium disliked to be overrun 
by German armies. Besides, if might is to remain right in trade, 
why should it be wrongful in political manceuvres and ambitions? 
And if, as most persons believe, might in business competition 
cannot be prevented from conquering weaker tradesmen, why 
should reformers believe that vigorously growing nations can be 
restrained from gobbling up their small and weak neighbours? 
To accept in trade principles of aggressive power, while demanding 
from international affairs a benevolent fair play, is certainly irra- 
tional, because principles and customs active in daily affairs either 
foster or weaken those passions which culminate now and then in 
armed strife. 

But workaday habits of thought are slovenly ; they keep toa 
routine of clichés and catch-words, in which war is always armed 
conflict, while competition is viewed too frequently as a useful 
varied thing essential to private enterprise. 

The noun ‘ peace’ is a word generally misemployed, though 
in times of peace, so called, preparations for armed warfare 
have always been accumulated by rivalries between nations 
as well as between classes and creeds in the same nation. Mankind 
has never known a period of genuine peace, free from hurtful com- 
petitions and also from all political crises of threatened bloodshed. 
The peace that we have known throughout our lives has been 
thronged with accepted phases of strife which armed conflicts 
have interrupted from time to time. ‘Peace,’ then, is a word 
in the language of camouflage, a mirage ideal which inspires 
beautiful phrases and hopeful aspirations. Enfeebling warfare 
has often continued long after armed fighting has ended and 
a treaty of peace, so named, has been enforced and signed, — 
This has happened since 1918, with far-spreading consequences 
which some parts of the world have begun to dislike very 
much. 

Our Coalition Government, thinking overmuch of mythical 
economy, demobilised our armies with too much haste, and 
scrapped our air fleets recklessly, destroying our country’s fair 
share of authority in foreign affairs. Did British boys die by the 
hundred thousand in order to make ‘ peace ’ as perilous to Europe 
as armed conflict ? Briefly, then, competition, peace and war are 
troublesome things in a debate ; their history inviting us all to pass 
from stereotyped phrases into multitudes of facts which are often 
distressingly at variance with current faiths, customs, habits, 
prejudices, and fireside interests. 
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Thus an orthodox politician begins to think of their affinities 
and their differences, their actions, reactions, and interactions ; at 
first he is entirely impartial and sincere, like a man of science 
during years of research; but all at once his party temper is 
aroused, and his candour ends. ‘ Where am I going?’ he asks 
himself. ‘ If I follow this line of thought I shall find myself before 
long in the dolce far niente of a silly dreamland in Socialism.’ A 
man of business begins to think candidly of competition, and notes 
here and there how it enters the actions of war. He becomes 
uneasy, remembering the greedy contracts which he has forced 
pretty often on the impecunious ; but his greed is a custom, not a 
cruelty, so he pulls himself together and says to himself: ‘ Bah ! 
It’s not my business to fight against myself. If fools sign contracts 
too favourable to me, let ’em learn their lesson and stand up to 
me next time.’ 

Then there is the attitude of churchmen towards competition, 
peace and war. It dallies too much with compromises, failing to 
keep at close quarters with any series of events by which the 
human drama is united to the ups and downs of harmful hourly 
strife. Do clergymen believe that they will be accused of inter- 
meddling with trade and with politics if they are thorough towards 
the many evils in free competition ? And are they scared because 
the varieties of harmful strife in ‘peace’ are unchristian? J. H. 
Newman was appalled when he tried to weigh and measure 
the aggregate of pain which had fallen on humanity in centuries 
past, and which his own generation had endured from birth to 
death. His imagination beheld ‘a vision to dizzy and appal’ ; 
and Newman confessed that, but for the consolation that he found 
in the doctrine of original sin, he would have reacted from the 
seeming failure of Christianity into a pagan creed. To me, some- 
how, the doctrine of original sin is completely dark, unhopefully 
dreadful, and therefore inferior to the creeping progress laboriously 
earned by a gradual evolution. But religious creeds have their 
customs, and Newman accepted a Divine vengeance that con- 
tinued from age to age to punish weak man upon earth for a sin 
committed during the most primitive times of human effort and 
strife. Who has ever read in a churchman’s thoughts on compe- 
tition, peace and war anything uncompromisingly impartial, 
anything which has had a fearless, though tentative, thoroughness 
of candour ? Though human life must always remain mysterious 
to mankind, since men have to look to men for guidance, though 
they need daily instruction from a mind and a voice that are 
superhuman, yet teachers of many sorts could free their minds 
from every phase of customary make-believe—whether social. 
political, industrial, or religious—by which unnecessary strife is 
permitted and kept in vogue. Deviously shining idealisms cannot 
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be useful when they fail to note how emulation often degenerates 
into wrong-doing, how combination often disrupts into hurtful 
competition, and how habits of aggressive rivalry, by nourishing 
combativeness in men and in nations, prepare the way for occa- 
sional grapples between armies and navies. Peace must become 
really peaceable if armed conflict is ever to be a very infrequent 
ordeal. 

Should we accept as a dogma the idea that genuine peace 
would be a blessing to mankind if it endured for ever ? Surely not, 
We have no means of conjecturing whether even a few hundred 
years of strifeless endeavour would be either good or possible, 
since we cannot study in history an example of peace free from 
many harmful sorts of contention and competition. Further, to 
the varied strife that men and nations employ daily we must add 
the daily toll of human lives taken by bacterial diseases, and also 
by those frequently fatal accidents imposed on every nation by 
commercial and industrial enterprise. These things also nourish 
combativeness, for they keep us all coolly face to face with dangers, 
training the same qualities of courage and of firmness required in 
armed conflict by ordeals of battle. Surely, then, discretion invites 
us to be attracted, not by the mirage called everlasting peace, but 
by the need of making armed strife much less frequent, if not also 
less severe in its results, than it has been. 

Most people are agreed that armed strife under modernised 
conditions cannot be kept free from base injustice, since it 
is unrelenting towards the finest young men, and over-kind towards 
middle age and the greybeards. Who can estimate the numbers 
of the slain who had never dropped a vote into a ballot-box, and 
who as a consequence had never been even indirectly connected 
with the war’s very complex origin ? And who can forget that no 
European politician who was constantly active before 1914 has 
expressed bitter remorse over the many mistakes that he and his 
own country made? Then there is the fear of veracity which 
armed conflict circulates in camouflage, in propaganda, and which 
makes for itself a home also in to-day’s journalism, and party 
politics, and industrial stunts and contentions. Since 1914 Europe 
has been assailed all day long by half-truths and lies. The com- 
petition in mendacity has been the only real free trade, no country 
having raised tariffs against its unpeaceful penetration. Yet 
idealists in their public talks do not concern themselves much with 
these current matters ; either they praise themselves as reasoning 
observers (an imaginative amusement), or they brood over the 
centuries to come (surely a great excess of speculative adventure). 

Meantime even armed strife retains a few ardent defenders, 
either because some ‘ glittering prizes’ may be concealed some- 
where in the present condition of Europe or because the belli- 
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gerency of human nature is believed to be as enduring as sexual 

ion. It matters not how many differing opinions are advo- 
cated if they are supported by sincere arguments, but it matters 
greatly when phrases are offered as facts, and current actions of 
unscrupulous competition are thrust aside because they run 
counter to political interests, or to some humbug of pretty catch- 
words. 

Thus the moral indignation caused by ‘the glittering prize 
speech’ has been overdone. It was a crude speech, no doubt, 
excessively at variance with all of the high principles which 
our country advertised between 1914 and 1918; still it was 
honest within the scope of a very ancient school of active con- 
viction. But for the territories won and kept by stout hearts 
and sharp swords there would have been no empires, no col- 
lections of conquests; so the speaker takes his stand on the 
British Empire and assails the Pacifists, who counter-attack in a 
repetition of vagrant clichés. As they regard empire-building 
as a sin to be outgrown, why don’t they pass from catch-phrases 
into historic facts? For instance, it is a fact that empires have 
been very perishable compared with the lasting life that genius 
has given to a great deal of intellectual and manual workmanship, 
expressed in sculpture, painting, architecture, literature, and 
mechanical invention. Competition in useful and beautiful art 
and craft has produced a permanent legacy of good results, while 
the material conquests of armed strife have passed away as dead 
empires or perished types of society. Conquest is a collector that 
dies, while creative genius is a benefactor that employs every new 
generation as a servant and as a friend. Are we not all friendly 
servants of those far-off primitive men who invented wheels, 
discovered artificial light and heat, and began the wonderful 
varied evolution of boats? Just consider what the struggle of 
mankind would have been without these things: boats, wheels, 
and artificial fire and light. We have only to delete from history 
about a hundred mother-ideas in order to go back in imagination 
to the old Stone Age. Competition, then, in worthy things, when 
conducted in a worthy manner, must be of inestimable benefit to 
humanity ; but, of course, everything which admirable competi- 
tion has discovered or invented has been carried by active passions 
into armed strife and into other warfare. Thus the evolution of 
air-planes conducts us gradually from ancient legends down to the 
dropping of explosive shells for war purposes. Still, though 
human passions turn blessings into banes, ordinary men will remain 
permanently inferior to those infrequent mortals from whom great 
mother-ideas have come with unaggressive and disinterested labour. 

How to prevent the results of this labour from being mis- 
employed by ordinary mankind, this is the problem that reformers 
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have to weigh and measure when they meditate over the differ- 
ences between good and bad forms of competition. At present 
whatever extraordinary men accomplish for the benefit of human 
life passes at once as a servant into many phases of strife which 
are hurtful. Can any person believe, for example, that armed 
strife between many millions of men could have continued 
through more than four years if anesthetics had been unknown, 
if bacteriologists had been absent, and surgery, nursing and 
hospitals had been as bad as they were during Wellington's 
campaigns? The tremendous fighting was prolonged by bene- 
ficent improvements in the medical art of healing, surely an 
alarmingirony. If every surgical operation had been accompanied 
by shrieks from a wounded soldier, and if most wounds had become 
septic, as in pre-Lister and pre-Pasteur hospitals, the civilian 
conscience of every country could not have borne through four 
years the disgusting contrast between the unlimited. suffering of 
the wounded and the security of those who did not fight. Let 
no one suppose, then, that conquests over the strife of pain 
diminish the number of agencies that inflict pain. 

Moral conscience is the judge in all of these matters, only 
moral conscience has to be awakened often from the sleep imposed 
upon it by customs. Asa rule, when useful competition is carried 
into a phase of war, as happens generally, custom not cruelty 


is the main cause. Consider the custom in business of believing - 


that money is the only—or the autocratic—form of capital in 
trade, and therefore superior to the skilled labour that produces 
commodities to be sold. It is responsible for immense mischief 
in both actions and reactions of bad competition. Men who 
believe firmly in this custom often talk as though a baleful 
dictator had compelled them to invest their money in trade. 
They take voluntary risks, as voluntary as in betting or in bridge, 
and then talk as though their risks justified injurious bargaining.' 
To regard all forms of work well done both as private and as 
national capital is one improvement which would displace many 
bad customs by better ones; then competition would not 
degenerate so often into aggressive rivalry, a form of warfare. 
Think always of custom, not of cruelty, when relentless trading 
is active. There is a woodcut which dates from about the time of 
Beaconsfield’s Sybil ; it represents half-naked women pulling tubs 
of coal in an English colliery. What custom in the creed of buying 
cheap and selling dear could have been more cowardly than this 
one in a civilised nation? Yet it was tolerated till Parliament 
got rid of its depravity. To-day it could not possibly be recalled 


1 Lord Leverhulme, speaking before the House of Lords, grieved over the fact 
that no body of workers without a strong trade union had its wages properly 
increased between 1914 and 1918. 
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into action ; but moral conscience in the people is drugged by 
other customs, so it permits other wrong forms of strife, as when 
a group of newspapers tries to cause a financial panic because its 
directors disapprove the results of a General Election. Here is 
an attack against the State, as well as against small and timid 
investors. There are ambitions in journalism that strive to 
control both Parliament and the people, and surely a dictatorship 
of newspapers would be the most amazing thing in the whole 
history of misgovernment. We are coming as a nation rapidly 
near to the day when just limits will have to be set by sound 
legislation to the proprietorial freedom of the Press. 

Politicians know that this is so, but they all receive a great 
deal of help from the camouflage of printed words, so they decline 
to act, preferring to wait till they receive command from the 
electorate. To control the Press reasonably is a reform which 
would certainly make the world less sensational and more peaceable. 
But any attempt to do overmuch all at once would alarm the 
party temper of politics and cause reaction against necessary 
improvement. 

To-day, somehow, disarmament appears to dreamers a more 
important matter than the gradual control of those daily com- 
petitive agencies which are friendly to combative ambitions. Yet 
complete disarmament everywhere would not justify the belief 
that armed strife would end, because tremendous fighting can be 
waged with very simple weapons, such as iron clubs and heavy bars 
of steel. Indeed, armies of a million men apiece, if they fought 
fiercely at close quarters with heavy pokers, would do one another 
more mischief in a single day than was done in several weeks of 
trench warfare on the Western Front. Disarmament, then, is to 
be viewed not as a guarantee of peace, but as a means of freeing 
vast sums of money for other purposes, such as education and 
housing. Of course, the economy would be very imperfect if 
the skilled labour displayed by it passed into shoddy forms of 
industrial toil, sound workmanship being among the best schools 
where a nation’s just self-respect is trained. Yet for many years 
there has been a very harmful contrast between the depreciation 
of work for ordinary homes and the improvement of craftsmanship 
in weapons and machinery for armed conflict. Here is another 
matter over which peace lovers should meditate, because the com- 
petition that causes depreciating standards of workmanship for 
home life is really a phase of war against society, degrading to 
workmen, to manufacturers, and to buyers. Business talk about 
economic rents, for instance, will not prevent bad building from 
being injurious to workmen and to householders. A battleship 
is an amazingly complex thing, thoroughly constructed in all of its 
parts, and also impressive as an object designed for a given pur- 
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pose. Economy in such a ship is thoroughness, whereas the new 
furniture in most homes loses some 50 per cent. of its cost price 
as soon as it is bought ; and from year to year it will depreciate 
in what may be called its auction-room value. Only good design 
united to sound craft and materials can make household things 


really profitable as an investment for money, a point to be con- 


sidered when householders prepare their wills. Consequently, if 
thrift is a thing to be encouraged and safeguarded, bad competition 
in the making of shoddy furniture needs careful supervision by the 
State ; indeed, compulsory education in some things has its 
national value greatly lessened by a need of supervising education 
in others. Will there ever be Government inspectors to condemn 
bad workmanship in things offered for public sale ? 

Another thing in the study of competition as war is the need 
of educating nations to limit the number of parasites who raise 
the market prices of necessary things. You pay 2l. 12s. 6d. for a ton 
of coal which cost 1/. at the pit mouth, and the difference between 
these prices is caused partly by parasitical middlemen, who could 
be displaced by good management if Parliament desired to protect 
buyers of coal. Again, coal represents our economic energy as an 
industrial people; it is a debit against that energy as soon as 
it is sold, since the coal still to be got from the earth becomes 
less weekly by millions of tons. For this reason alone no thrift- 
lessness of any sort should be connected with its distribution and 
its use. Yet a great many persons believe that lowering the wages 
of colliers is the only thing to be considered. They have never 
seen colliers at work, nor watched the throng at a pithead after an 
explosion, nor passed from house to house in a mining village. 
Ignorant of these matters, they do not wish to cheapen coal by 
means of better organisation, including the disappearance of many 
parasitical middlemen. 

In all organic life parasites gather around and upon chosen 
victims, and it is difficult to say which is the more unenviable, the 
victim or its parasites. The United States of America has begun 
to give attention to parasitism both among social insects, like ants, 
and also among human competitors. There is Professor Morton 
Wheeler, of Harvard University, author of a very thoughtful 
book, Social Life among the Insects. Let me quote from it a 
passage about human parasites (pp. 197, 198) : 


Although man furnishes the most striking illustrations of the ease with 
which both parasitic and host réles may be assumed by a social animal, 
his capacities in these directions have been little appreciated by the 
sociologists. Massart and Vandervelde seem to be the only authors who 
have attempted to do justice to the matter. Our bodies, our domestic 
animals and food plants, dwellings, stored foods, clothing and refuse 
support such numbers of greedy organisms, and we parasitise on one another 
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to such an extent, that the biologist marvels how the race can survive. 
We not only tolerate, but even foster in our midst, whole parasitic trades, 
institutions, castes and nations, hordes of bureaucrats, grafting politicians, 
middlemen, profiteers and usurers, a vast and varied assortment of criminals, 
hoboes, defectives, prostitutes, white-slavers and other purveyors to 
anti-social proclivities ; in a word, so many non-productive, food-consuming 
and space-occupying parasites that their support absorbs nearly all the 
energy of the independent members of society. This condition is, of course, 
responsible for the small amount of free creative activity in many nations. 
Biology has only one great categorical imperative to offer us, and it is: 
Be neither a parasite nor a host, and try to persuade others from being 
parasites or hosts. Of course, this injunction is no more easily obeyed 
than Kant’s famous imperative, of which it embodies the biological 
meaning, for a parasite always treats its host as a means and not as an 
end, and the thoroughly parasitised host must abandon all hope of being 
an end to itself. ... 

There is enough in this quotation to keep reformers and their 
opponents busy with contests for a very long time. Professor 
Wheeler has added just enough overstatement to advertise boldly 
an immense series of harmful struggles, wherein the most useful 
are preyed upon by their inferiors. Industrialism has intensi- 
fied, not decreased, the vogue of parasites, partly by the hugely 
increased wealth which it has circulated in luxuries and partly 
by the vast increase of population which it has bred in some 
countries. Our own little island, with her dwindled agriculture 
and her great population huddled in towns, cannot bear without 
very bad effects any severe depression of trade, and unemployment 
is a parasite that enfeebles the whole national life. Habits of 
steady work are soon lost, unlike habits of parasitical cadging, which 
seem to be hereditary in a large percentage of every population. 

Social ills of every sort are parasites on the welfare of mankind. 
While they remain uncontrolled and always busy, no reasonable 
person should believe that peace comes as soon as a grapple of 
armed strife ends. Peace comes only in continuous and active 
equity—not a common thing in any type of society. Peace lovers 
travel so far in their day-dreams that they cannot be fair towards 
the needs of their own generation. As a rule, they forget that 
humanity remains a series of young forms of organic life, whose 
present adventures in social order are only juvenile experiments, 
Men combine into societies for self-defence, and then discover that 
' many things admirable by themselves—like self-sacrifice both 
for their families and for their tribe or nation—conduct them 
into competitions and rivalries by which their tentative social 
order is made very insecure. In these circumstances progress 
creeps, halting frequently to take breath, for there is always a 
deep hostility between devotees of custom and convention, who 
detest change, and those persons in whom just criticism is fostered 
by ardent study of historical social facts, old and new. 
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By a hundred thousand years ago [says Professor Wheeler] our 
ancestors had reached the stage of the Neanderthal man, whose society was 
probably somewhat more primitive than that of the Australian savage of 
to-day. And as far as the actual, fundamental, biological structure of our 
society is concerned, and notwithstanding its stupendous growth in size 
and all the tinkering to whichit has been subjected, we are still in much the 
sameinfantile stage. But if the ants are not despondent because they have 
failed to produce a new social invention or convention in sixty-five millions 
of years, why should we be discouraged because some of our institutions 
and castes have not been able to evolve a new idea in the past fifty 
centuries ? 


WALTER SHAW SPARROW, 
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That our youth, dwelling, as it were, in a healthful place, may be profited 
on all sides, whence from the beautiful works something will be conveyed 
to the sight and hearing, as by a breeze bringing health from a salutary 
land. 


I po not think that Plato would have found his ideal surroundings 
inPoplar. Yet,as you approach it after a very long tram ride, and 
notice the fine wide road leading to the docks, and the considerable 
number of open spaces—tree-planted churchyards, fragments of 
old gardens, and recreation grounds—it does not seem to be such 
a bad place after all; there must always be a touch of romance 
in the sight of masts against the sky. To understand Poplar it is 
necessary to leave that wide road, to turn up one of the narrower 
ways which run at right angles from it, and to plunge into the 
network of small squalid streets which lies behind. 

Here is a street of the sort I mean. It is long, containing over 
a hundred houses, all of the same design, all ugly and mean. In 
the basements are two rooms, one very small, and a kitchen which 
leads into a strip of grimy back-yard. The ground floors have two 
rooms, and stand a good way above the street level, in order that 
the basements may have light ; on the top floors there are also 
two rooms. 

The tenant of the house in this street which I know well pays 
a weekly rent of 23s. 8d., and disposes of his rooms as follows. 
He, his wife and four children occupy the front rooms in the base- 
ment and ground floor, and the kitchen; the small basement 
room is let to an aged relation for 3s. 6d. a week ; the small ground 
floor room is let at the same rent to a woman who is a great invalid; 
the two rooms at the top are inhabited by a man, his wife and four 
children, who pay 7s. 6d. a week. Twelve years ago the rent of the 
entire house was 14s. 6d. On the whole this house is sparsely filled 
—for Poplar. There are plenty of places close at hand where a 
man, his wife and six children, have to make shift with two small 
rooms ; but here two of the tenants enjoy the luxury of a room 
apiece. 

In this long street there are only three houses in which water 
is laid on anywhere except in the basement. This means that if 
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the occupier of an upstair room should have a wild desire for a 
bath—allowing that by some miracle space could be found for 
anything as big as a foot-tub—he or she must fetch the water from 
the basement, carry it upstairs and boil it, and later on carry down 
again the used water. It is a lot of trouble, and only the elect few 
who are determined to be clean will face it. 

The tenant of this house is a ship’s painter. As far as his wife 
remembers, he has had just nineteen days’ work between January1 
and February 26. She was proud of his record. 

‘ But then,’ she said, ‘ he looks for work. And if he gets just a 
couple of days or so, he sends me round to tell at the Town Hall, 
They are good then, for they know he won’t touch the money fora 
few days, and they give us food tickets.’ 

Her sister added: ‘ And there are lots of young strong men 
round here who have not been able to find a day’s work in two 
years, so they say. What do you think about that ?’ 

We thought in sympathy for a minute. 

When this man gets a full week’s work he can earn 2/. 14s., and 
—wonderful to relate—his wife gets the ‘ laying of it out’; he 
only keeps 3s. a week for his own personal use. 

My real friend in this house is the bedridden tenant of one of 
the small rooms. She is only thirty-eight, but has thought more 
and suffered more than most people twice her age. Because she 
is so kind and sympathetic, so ill and so brave, her neighbours 
fall into the habit of dropping in to ask her advice when they are 
more worried than usual. On the whole she thinks that things are 
improving slowly, in spite of much unemployment. 

This is her story. When she was about nineteen she lost her 
father. A few weeks later the young man she was on the point 
of marrying died of pneumonia. Within six months of her father’s 
death her mother died also, leaving to this one daughter the care 
of three younger brothers and a baby nine days old. She tackled 
the job, and did her best to combine going out to work and looking 
after the family. It was too much for her strength, and she was 
forced to apply to the guardians. At that time she was living 
just outside Poplar. 

* Are you hungry ? ’ asked the official she saw. 

‘ The children are not, sir.’ 

He sat down and wrote out an order admitting the whole 
family to the workhouse, and offered it to her. 

“No, sir, I won’t go. If that’s all you can do for a respectable 
girl trying to bring up her brothers, it’s a pity.’ 

By some means this story came to the ears of the late Mr. 
Thomas Holmes, and he made inquiries. As a result another 
official called. 

“Does Miss A. live here ? ’ 
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‘Yes, sir, Iam C. A.’ 

‘Can I come in and have a talk with you?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ But I am sent from the Town Hall.’ 

‘Yes, sir; but I have only one room, and mother said I was 
never to allow a man to come in.’ 

How the thoroughly abashed official would ever have got his 
needed information I do not know, had not her friendly landlord 
offered his services as chaperon. She did get help then, and moved 
afterwards into the room in Poplar in which I saw her. Here she 
lies; her short day’s work is nearly over. She has seen her 
brothers start in life, but the poor little baby gave up its struggle 
for existence before it was four months old. She is quite content. 
The guardians allow her 15s. a week, and a well-beloved parish 
nurse tends her twice a day. Her father died of consumption, and 
her end is near. Perhaps she would have been able to avoid some 
part of her long, dreary years in bed had it not been for a war 
tragedy. A daylight air raid hit Poplar hard ; a school near my 
friend’s home was bombed, and she was sent for to help identify 
the body of a little boy to whom she had been kind, and could only 
do so by a button on his coat, which she had seen his mother sew 
on that morning. The last fragment of strength was exhausted, 
and to bed she had to go. 

Poplar’s greatest trouble is that it is full, over-full, brimming 
over ; it is so full that every additional human being entering the 
borough is bound to cause some slight extra inconvenience to 
those already living in it. Some weeks ago, by way of an experi- 
ment, I tried to find two rooms there. It was quite hopeless ; 
no one had heard of any to let. One friendly woman suggested a 
block of workmen’s dwellings, in which she had heard of people 
getting single rooms for 6s. a week, or even 5s.; but she said 
there were none empty, and a long waiting list. A friendly man 
shook his head : 

‘None to be had. Why, one old gentleman I know has had to 
pay 8s. a week to get one unfurnished room.’ 

I did not see this room ; but 8s. is above the average price. 

A very devoted lady, who has worked for forty years amongst 
the poor and sick, agreed : 

‘The place is crowded. There are a few houses not far off 
which have been condemned, and ought to be pulled down. But 
what is to be done with the people living in them? The guardians 
do what they can—ratepayers think they do at least as much as 
they should—but the difficulty is enormous. There is a small 
house just behind ; it has six rooms. The guardians have taken 
it for an unemployed man and his family ; the rent is 1/. a week. 
I do not say that it is too big for him, for he has a lot of children, 
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but if he were in work he could not dream of paying such a rent 
himself.’ 

Perhaps the part of the borough which touches Bow is a little 
worse than the rest. Here is a squalid alley in which, in a four- 
roomed house, live a docker (casual labour), his wife and nine 
. children. One of the rooms is let to an aged aunt ; the father, 
mother and nine share the other three. The rent of the house is 
12s. ; it has risen since the war by 2d. and 3d. from 8s: 6d. This 
man averages his wages at 30s. a week, but he can sometimes earn 
2l. A neighbour, also a docker, makes from 2/. to 2/. Ios. a week, 
lets one of his rooms to his mother-in-law, and lives in the other 
three with his wife and six children. 

This custom of letting one room to an aged member of the 
family is one of the results of the Old Age Pensions Act (which I 
bless from the bottom of my heart) ; without these pensions the 
poor old souls must have ‘ gone in’ ; their 10s. a week just enables 
their people to keep them out of the dreaded ‘ House.’ 

But the pensions come too late, especially in the cases of 
widows who have brought up families in difficult circumstances, 
and are now living alone. One such widow I know well ; she is 
barely sixty, but finds it increasingly difficult to get work. She 
is so near the starvation line that when, at long intervals, I get a 
cry of distress from her, I know it means: ‘Come at once! I 
am hungry ! ’ 

On being asked whether, on the whole, Poplar was better or 
worse off than it was twenty years ago, someone who has unique 
opportunities of learning the truth said : 

‘ There is less grinding poverty, but more overcrowding. The 
people who are worst off are those in whom a spirit of independence 
forces them to take a few days’ work when a whole week is not to 
be had. Then the neighbourhood was badly hit by the removal to 
the Clyde of some big shipping firms, and there is a rumour that 
others are going too, probably because the docks here are not 
really up to date. A great deal of money might be spent with 
advantage on them. This would give employment. And years 
ago there were some fairly well-to-do people living here in nice 
houses, but they have disappeared. Why? Well, the rates are 
23s. in the pound.’ 

Two of these points were elaborated in an amusing manner by 
a working man with whom I had a long talk one day. 

‘ Place going down ?’ he said. ‘Of course it is. Why, all the 
houses in that wide road by the docks used to be full of nothing but 
admirals only forty years ago.’ 

As I gazed in awe at this sometime ‘ Harmony Row,’ he added, 
fearing he might have exaggerated slightly : 

‘ Well, perhaps there was a captain or so there, too!’ 
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On the subject of the growing antagonism between those who 
work and those who do not he waxed hot. 

‘ There’s a man lives near me who gets 3/. 8s. a week for himself 
and his family. He never thinks to get up before eleven o’clock 
except on the day he draws his money. He can afford soles for 
his tea, and I’ve seen him have to hand over ros. in the bowling 

There is some excuse for this feeling. For example, in another 
street live a man, his wife and three children; the man is in 
constant work at a chemical factory, and has long hours. (His 
wife’s hours are even longer.) He succeeds in earning exactly 3s. 
a week more than his neighbour gets from the dole. The neighbour 
has been unemployed for years: There is a probability that both 
families will be increased this summer ; but to the factory hand 
this will mean more expense, whilst the other man will score, for 
his baby will bring its little income with it. This sort of thing 
does rouse scorn in the hearts of some of the workers. I asked a 
tram conductor if he lived in Poplar, and had an indignant answer : 

‘Me? No, I don’t, and wouldn’t. This is where they will give 
you anything you like to ask as long as you'll do nothing. It 
beats me why anyone works here.’ 

Poplar’s second trouble is its foreign population. The foreigners 
accused, in most of the tales of woe I have heard, are either 
Chinese or Jews. In the case of the Chinese the affair turns as a 
rule on the unhappy plight of some white girl, for though gam- 
bling is mentioned, it is regarded with the utmost toleration. In 
the case of the Jews the story turns always on houses or money. 

As a specimen of the first class I give the following: A. 
respectable English girl was mad enough to marry a Chinese, 
legally as far as this country goes ; at least, she was not aware that 
he had any wife in his native land. She lived with him for some 
years, and had four children, who ‘ all took after father’; then he 
went back to China, promising to send for her and the children, and 
that was the last she heard of him. For some time she tried to 
keep herself and her family, but at last ceased to try, and went 
to live with another Chinese. By him she had two more children 
After a few years he also deserted her ; and now she and the six 
children have to be supported by the rates. What else could be 
done? They could not be left to starve. 

‘Girls should be warned,’ said a friend. Quite so. But who 
ever knew any girl accept a warning against a man in whom she 
had faith ? Doubtless she knew that things like that had hap- 
pened to—I was going to say Mary and Jane, but substitute 
Gladys and ‘ Vawlet ’—but she knew that they would not happen 
toher. There are many such tales about, but everyone who tells 
one adds: ‘It is far worse in Limehouse.’ Against Lascars there 
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are far fewer complaints, perhaps because the arm of the British 
Empire is long. 

As to the Jews and their skill in getting possession of houses, 
it must be owned that in many cases they deserve them, for they 
have keen sight and swift judgment. A few years ago I should not 
have thought that Poplar was a favourite Jewish hunting-ground, 
Even to-day if you look at the names above the shops you will see 
more Browns and Smiths than Birnbaums and Israelvitches. But 
I am told by many independent witnesses that the number of Jews 
in the borough is increasing fast ; and it has been pointed out tome 
that a new synagogue has arisen on the site once occupied by 
Church schools. An old soldier, who complained bitterly that he 
could find no house, said: ‘There was one I would have liked, 
only I hadn’t the ‘‘ready.”’ There was a bit of a shindy a year orso 
ago, Chinese riots, and so on ; the crowd broke down the doors and 
windows, and made a bonfire in the street. Next morning, when 
the owner was looking at the wreck, along comes a Jew, and offers 
him 200/. down for it. He gets it, and has to spend 8ol. putting the 
place together again. Now he lives in it, with his family and some 
workpeople—they make clothes—and some of them sleeps whilst 
the others works, and then they take it turn and turn about, 
Coining money he is.’ 

Yet, oddly enough, he said a minute later : 

‘ But it doesn’t do to go against the Jews. It’s Bible, or some- 
thing. If you go against them you don’t prosper. That’s why 
Russia went to pieces ; they weren’t very kind to the Jews there.’ 

A woman-friend told me with glee the story of her grandson's 
search for rooms. He is married, has one child, and is in good, 
well-paid work. 

‘ Getting on well, he is; but they won’t be happy until they 
have a place of their own. Living with parents don’t do, and was 
never meant. He hears of rooms, and is off to see them before 
work. Four rooms, one a slip of ascullery. Twenty-five shillings 
a week she asks. ‘ And then,’’ she says, “ there’s the beautiful 
furniture. You will have to pay 30/. for that.” ‘‘ Where’s the 
furniture ? ”’ he asks. Well, there was a bit of linoleum, and two or 
three chairs ; but that was only an excuse. ‘‘ I don’t know thatit 
will suit me,” he says, ‘‘ and I think you are all Jews round here.” 
“‘ None the worse for that,” she says. ‘“ P’r’aps not ; I couldn't 
say. But you don’t seem much the better for it. I'll tell you what 
we'll do. You shall keep your key and the beautiful furniture, 
and I’ll keep my 30/. and my 25s. a week, and we shall both be 
happy.” ’ 

Poplar is a healthy place. Look at the children running off to 
school when the bell rings. They seem well fed and warmly 
clothed. Even the overcrowding has not appeared to affect them 
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asyet. It may be that it is that the river still runs, and some good 
aircomes from it. What a lot of children there are in the borough ! 
According to the latest statistics which I have seen, the death rate 
is 10°0, and the birth rate 22-9. The people who spend their spare 
time in begging others to have large and ever larger families should 
go to Poplar—when they can get in. No place could be more 
gratifying to their feelings. 

A very large proportion of the deaths amongst the men can be 
put down to pneumonia, either associated with influenza or with 
long exposure to intense cold. Amongst the women I hate to 
note the increase—not only in Poplar, but throughout the East 
End—of deaths from cancer. I happen to hear of many of these 
because the Home Workers’ Aid Association, with which I am 
connected, works so much amongst women of late middle age or 
elderly women. I looked up the minutes of some of our committee 
meetings in order to be sure I was not exaggerating, and it appears 
to me that three out of five of our members die of cancer. Why ? 
Is it the houses ? I suspect some of them, because of a curious 
smell of rotten wood which I can detect through other odours. Is 
it the food ? I suspect that too. Or has it anything to do with 
the almost universal neglect of the teeth? I was lamenting this 
neglect to a lady who knows much more about the East End than 
Ido. She said : 

‘My dear, those women think nothing of having a baby, 
simply nothing at all ; but to have a tooth out is a major operation. 
I begged Mrs. X.—you know she is always ill—to have her teeth 
seen to. She said: “‘ Well, miss, I don’t say that you're not right. 
I do find it difficult to domesticate my food.” ’ 

Mrs. X. is a lineal descendant of Mrs. Malaprop. She com- 
plained that her grown-up son was not so generous to her as he 
used to be ‘ before his last extraction.’ ‘ Ah, then he suffers also 
from his teeth ?’ ‘ His teeth, miss? No, they’re all right ; they 
don’t take his money. It is his new young lady.’ Perhaps 
‘extraction,’ in this new sense, may be a much-needed word. 

What is to be done with these acres sown with ugly, incon- 
venient, insanitary houses? Up to the present I think that we, 
as a nation, have shown a bad mixture of extravagance and 
parsimony. We have tinkered and patched when we ought to 
have destroyed and rebuilt. In Poplar, as in Hoxton, I have heard 
of houses so far gone in decay that when inquiries were made, in 
order to force repairs, the real owners could not be traced. I 
understand the natural reluctance of owners to acknowledge such 
property, but I do want to know who gets the rent. 

Would it be impossible for the nation to buy up some of the 
worst slums ? And would it beimpossible to acquire also the nearest 
unoccupied land? Certainly not parks or tree-filled squares, or 
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other open spaces, which are worth more than much fine gold ; | 
waste land which is waiting until some enterprising builder th 
it ‘ripe.’ I have seen numbers of empty army huts left in deser 
camps ; if these have become uninhabitable, others could be by 
Might not tramways be run out to hut settlements, tramw, 
which should be free? By degrees the tenants of rooms it 
worst slums could be moved out to the huts, to temporary he 
They might take all their furniture which could be cleansed 
disinfected ; the rest should be destroyed and replaced. T 
there might be a glorious burning down of the disgusting be 
misnamed houses. Of course all temporarily evicted tena 
would have the promise of being restored to better rooms at tl 
same rent. 4 

I am asked how this would help the overcrowding. As ar 
the worst houses are low—only a basement and two storeys ; th 
seems to be no reason why the new houses should not be o _ 
two storeys higher. I would not allow anyone to sleep i in 
basements ; they should be put to their proper use for coal at 
other storage, possibly for washhouses. 

‘It would cost an enormous amount. England cannot 4 
it.’ Be 
Can England afford dirt and degradation ? Can she afford 
let a mother, her two nearly grown-up daughters, and a grow 
son sleep in the same room? Can she afford to let a large number¢ 
her men get entirely out of the habit of work? A big effort of ‘ 
kind would employ a small army, and would give work to doz 
of different trades. It would be very costly, but when the bill w 
paid there would be something to show for our money. At preg 
we throw away large sums on patching up a state of things 0 
which we are ashamed. England may or may not be able to affo : 
a grand fight against a great evil, but I am pretty well sure th 
she will not long be able to afford Poplar. 


SypnEY K. PHELPS, | 
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